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QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA AND PRINCESS ILEANA, 
IN PEASANT COSTUME 


(Three members of the Rumanian royal family are in the United States on a visit which will 
last a number of weeks and take them into many States and across the entire continent. In 
addition to her fifth and youngest child, Princess Ileana—who is not quite eighteen—Queen 
Marie is accompanied by Prince Nicholas, now twenty-three years old. The Queen is herself 
a Princess of England, daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria. She was married to King Ferdinand of Rumania twenty years before 
he ascended the throne in 1914. An article on Queen Marie will be found on page 536) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Last month, in these pages, 
we were discoursing upon the 
new capacities of the American 
public for intense enthusiasm in many 
matters of human activity apart from 
politics and religion. To be interested in 
competitive sport that awards honors for 
training, skill, self-control, and fair play 
all around is by no means unworthy. That 
Americans find increasing zest in life may 
be regarded as a hopeful sign. No one can 
avoid his share of disappointment, trouble, 
misfortune. To have vigor of body, re- 
sources of mind, and a buoyant and 
courageous spirit is to be, by so much, the 
better prepared to meet “the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” There is a 
well-nigh unanimous demand for still more 
leisure, and still greater opportunity to 
enjoy the available satisfactions of our 
present-day American existence. The final 
test lies in the success with which this en- 
larged freedom is made to produce personal 
and social results that can be justified as 
beneficial. Sustained enthusiasm implies 
moral as well as physical stamina, 


American 
Enthusiasm 


ae Last month the American 
orthy Federation of Labor held its 
Ambitions 


great annual gathering in the 
city of Detroit. The leadership of Mr. 
William Green, who was unanimously re- 
élected as president of this greatest of the 
world’s systems of organized wage-earners, 
has commended itself not only to the repre- 
sentatives of the many different trades and 
callings that are associated in this American 
Federation, but also to thoughtful men 
responsible for the direction of industrial 
capital and to those intellectual and ethical 
leaders in Church, State, and Education 
who have at heart the interests of an orderly 


and well-conaucted democratic society. 
There is nothing menacing or destructive 
of established institutions in the sentiments 
and the working programs of the American 
Federation. Our most progressive students 
of economic change in the United States 
are in agreement upon the general view 
that the marked increase not only in 
nominal but in real wages (that is to say, 
in the purchasing power of the income of 
the worker) is at the base of the unusual era 
of prosperity that is indicated by the cur- 
rent statistics of domestic trade. The 
American Federation has adopted this view 
as its working creed. It holds that short 
hours of labor, with the more intensive 
methods now employed in mass production, 
justify labor in asking for an increasing 
share in the gross output, while also point- 
ing the way to further reduction in the 
number of working hours per week. 


Mr. Ford The meeting of the American 
Adopts the Federation at Detroit followed 
Five-day Week 


the announcement on Septem- 
ber 25 that the Ford Motor Company had 
adopted the five-day week of forty hours 
as its permanent policy. Mr. Henry Ford 
had been experimenting for a number of 
years with factory plans and methods to see 
if it might be possible to follow the example 
in America of Lord Leverhulme in England, 
who some years ago adopted the five-day 
week in his industries and who is also on 
record as believing in the feasibility of a still 
shorter work-day. This successful English- 
man advocates a factory day of six hours, 
in order that workers may have ample time 
for home life, gardening, recreation, educa- 
tion, social service, and activity in public 
concerns. Mr. Ford for several years has 
been operating virtually on the five-day 
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lines of business this could be’ 


gained by adding something to the 
work hours of other days. In 
short, the eight-hour day was re- 
garded as representing the ultimate 
demand of labor; and to have 
conceded it was considered by em- 
ployers as meaning a final adjust- 
ment of the question of hours. 
The doctrines of Lord Leverhulme 
had been regarded in America as 
too fantastic to be seriously con- 
sidered. Mr. Ford’s acceptance, 
therefore, of the five-day week of 
forty working hours was bound to 
have a disturbing effect upon the 
minds of all those conservative 
people who like to believe that 
things once settled are not hence- 
forth subject to the bewildering 
law of rapid change. 


Mr. Green The forty-sixth an- 
— ¢s nual convention of 
olicy 


the American Feder- 
ation of Labor opened at Detroit 
on October 4. President Green 
advocated an elastic policy as 
applied to wages and hours. In an 
advance statement, he made the 
following very interesting remarks, 
referring to Mr. Ford’s plans: 








MR. HENRY FORD, OF DETROIT 


(The largest producer of automobiles has lately become interested in 


the manufacture of commercial aircraft) 


plan, but he has now reduced it to a definite 
system and will not nullify it by the device 
known as overtime. Mr. Ford is said to 
employ more than 100,000 people, a 
majority of whom are at work in the indus- 
trialized Detroit area. 


Disturbing Such a step was, of course, 
— certain to have a profound in- 


fluence upon opinion at De- 
troit among workers and among employers; 
for, although Mr. Ford’s enterprises are on 
an immense scale, Detroit is also the focus 
of many other great industrial establish- 
ments and is the principal automobile 
center of the world, having now a popula- 
tion exceeding 1,250,000. The forty-eight- 
hour week made its way slowly in this 
country, and its advance was bitterly con- 
tested. Its advocates worked for an eight- 
hour day asa finality. They did not ask for 
the Saturday half holiday, unless in certain 


Perhaps unnoticed by the public, this 
policy has established the shorter work 
week in some industries. The printing 
trades have, the forty-hour week for 
night workers and it has been instituted in some 
of the garment trades. The garment strikers in 
New York made a demand for the forty-hour week. 

Labor will not sacrifice wages to get the shorter 
work week. We will not get it until productivity is 
increased. We propose to establish the shorter work 
week as industry is ready for it. 

We think several industries are ready for the 
shorter week. These are the mining industry, the 
building industry and the automobile industry. 
The productivity per worker is so great in the auto- 
mobile industry that the per capita output has 
increased from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The shorter work week is made necessary by the 
nervous tension under which industry is carried on, 
by the unprecedented specialization and standard- 
ization of industry, and the monotonous and 
stereotyped nature of many industrial processes. 

The grinding roar and noise in modern plants 
affects the workman in every way. If he is to live 
at all we must reduce the number of hours to con- 
form to his strength. 

If long hours are continued the manufacturer will 
suffer, as he will have a large labor turnover. Men 
simply will not remain in places of employment 
where they will suffer physical degeneration and 
nervous exhaustion. 
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Hours We have quoted thus at length 
and because Mr. Green’s remarks, 
Efteiency taken in conjunction with Mr. 
Ford’s announcement, have precipitated a 
nation-wide discussion. There are men 
still living who remember when the twelve- 
hour day was prevalent; and their fathers 
were familiar with factories and mills that 
worked their employees fourteen hours a 
day. The organized labor movement must 
be credited with having played an impor- 
tant part in stimulating those labor-saving 
devices that have so increased output that it 
became possible to break the bonds of 
industrial slavery. It should be borne in 
mind, when reading Mr. Green’s remarks 
about the noise and stress of life in certain 
mills and factories, that it is only a small 
percentage of unionized wage-earners who 
are engaged in that kind of labor. The 
forty-hour week at present could not be 
adopted as the general working plan without 
such a loss of output as would automatically 
cause a material reduction in wages. In 
many industries workmen prefer to be em- 
ployed more than eight hours, in order to 
gain the increased income that accrues 
from extra pay for overtime. Other Detroit 
employers will have ample time and oppor- 
tunity for studying the effects of Mr. Ford’s 
new system. 


Detroit and Tt happens that Detroit, which 
— pays good wages, is a city in 


which the open shop plan 
rather than the unionized shop is the pre- 
vailing standard. The five-day week was 
not urged by Mr. Green and his fellow labor 
leaders as an immediate objective. It is, 
however, their purpose to endeavor to 
organize Detroit along their lines of national 
trade unions, and to break down the grow- 
ing system of so-called company unions, 
which are deemed by the American Fed- 
eration a menace to the best interests of 
wage-earners. The company union, as 
our readers are aware, is in many places pro- 
moted by employers and managers. It 
aims to give the men employed in a par- 
ticular industry the right to collective bar- 
gaining and adequate representation in 
committees that regulate conditions of 
employment and deal with all sorts of dif- 
ferences and disputes. In harmony with 
this plan of company unions is the tendency 
to recognize fidelity and to base certain 
rewards upon length of service. The 
company plan also in various industries en- 

















MR. WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


(Mr. Green became head of organized labor in America 
upon the death of Mr. Samuel Gompers, in 1924. He 
attained leadership in the national body as an official of 
the United Mine Workers) 
courages the purchase by employees of 
shares of stock in the business. Movements 
of this kind are regarded by the American 
Federation as designed to break down the 
power of the older forms of labor organiza- 
tion which operate outside of the local 
industry and derive their strength from the 
national unions federated in one great 
system that works for common standards. 


Do Churches The present Mayor of Detroit, 
Capita » Mr. John W. Smith, was a 
former letter carrier, and is 

himself a trade-union member in good 
standing; and his address of welcome to 
Detroit was in full sympathy with the views 
and purposes of President Green and the 
convention. There was nothing in these 
positions that was not to have been ex- 
pected in advance, yet they seemed to make 
the conservative business men of Detroit 
shiver in their plus-fours and their well-made 
golf shoes. Mr. Green had been previously 
invited to address the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on Sunday (Oct. roth) and 
it had been planned to open many church 
pulpits to other labor leaders on the same 
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day. but it happens that the Detroit 
Y. M. C. A. is engaged in a money-raising 
campaign for $5,000,000 to finance its new 
building and its general activities; and its 
directors, seeking the favor of Detroit’s 
men of wealth, deemed it discreet to with- 
draw the invitation to President Green. 
These directors include some of the best- 
known political and industrial leaders in the 
United States. The church invitations 
also were for the most part cancelled. This 
proceeding was bound to lead to a discus- 
sion on the platform of the convention and 
also to a nation-wide agitation that could 


not have resulted otherwise than favorably 


to President Green and the Federation. 


Capital The Detroit Board of Com- 
Pogo a merce and the Building Trades 


Association were said to have 
taken the lead in influencing vestrymen and 
church trustees to withdraw the invitations 
that had been extended to labor speakers, 
unless they were prepared to invite anti- 
union men in rebuttal. These annual labor 
conventions are usually in session about ten 
days, and it has been customary for many 
years, as in Atlantic City last year, for the 
churches of the community in which the 
convention sits to invite labor speakers to 
their pulpits on Sunday. The invitations 
have usually been given on the initiative of 
the officers of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and have not been sought by the 
labor convention. It is to be said that 
before Sunday had arrived Detroit opinion 
had again reacted emphatically; and many 
religious leaders spoke, along with labor 
men and social workers, at a great mass- 
meeting. A considerable number of churches 
also were actually opened to labor speakers, 
these being Catholic and Jewish as well as 
Protestant. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why any particular church 
should change its regular order of services 
because a convention has come to town, 
whether representing labor, or capital, or 
politics, or education. The criticism was 
due solely to the fact that the churches had 
actually extended invitations, and had then 
withdrawn them on grounds that did not 
seem to justify such vacillation. 


—* The American Federation pro- 
.. poses to proceed aggressively 


in an endeavor fo unionize a 
million automobile workers who are not 
enrolled in any of the associated unions 


that now embrace in the aggregate some 
what less than 3,000,000 members, the 
number having fallen from more than 4,000,- 
ooo at the height of the movement as 
stimulated by the activities of the war 
period. The Federation leaders are wholly 
within their rights in endeavoring to 
unionize automobile workers; and to break 
down the open-shop régime that prevails 
in Detroit. Their program has been frankly 
proclaimed in a free country that has long 
ago admitted. the full right of labor to or- 
ganize. The Detroit Board of Commerce, 
the Building Trades Association, and partic- 
ular employers of labor in the automobile 
and other industries, have an equal right 
to do all they can to maintain the open 
shop, and to resist what they regard as the 
detrimental and tyrannical methods of old- 
fashioned trade unionism. Mr. Green and 
his associates must permit others beside 
themselves to apply the logic of change to 
economic conditions. Many employers 
have given up the idea of permanent hostility 
between labor and capital, and have adopt- 
ed in good faith the new thought that a 
given industry is a public servant working 
for the benefit of the entirecommunity. They 
invoke a spirit of codperation between 
producers and consumers, as well as be- 
tween shareholders, managers, and _ the 
workers on the payroll. 


Facing Many of these enterprises 
ire seem to have found it possible 


to accept all that is valuable 
in the principles of collective bargaining 
and unionism, without calling upon outside 
labor organizations to intervene within their 
individual domains. ‘There should exist 
a frank and friendly competition between 
these two different ways of practising prin- 
ciples of representation and collective 
bargaining. If workmen in the automobile 
industry are satisfied that they can do 
better for themselves by upholding the 
plan of company unions, there would seem 
no reason in the nature of things why they 
should permit the American Federation of 
Labor to intrude itself and break up what 
have grown into satisfactory working 
arrangements. Nobody can blame Detroit 
employers for choosing to oppose with equal 
vigor an aggressive propaganda to break 
down their existing relationships with their 
employees. But this could have been stated 
boldly and clearly in advance, without 
raising the question whether or not certain 
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DETROIT, WHERE THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IS LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR A POPULATION 
INCREASE OF ONE MILLION PEOPLE IN THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY 


excellent fellow-citizens like Mr. William 
Green should talk at some convenient hour 
on Sunday within ecclesiastical edifices, or 
in the public hall of the central Y. M. C. A. 


Freedom Although the Ford Company, 
Chase like the other automobile in- 
dustries, is not unionized, the 

American Federation delegates visited the 
Ford works, where they were hospitably 
received. The Federation will try aggres- 
sively to conquer the automobile world, 
while with like determination the automo- 
bile employers will resist the attack. The 
principles of American freedom and fair 
play require that there shall be no coercion 
or intimidation practised. If automobile 
workers at Detroit or elsewhere wish to 
accept the advice of the American Federa- 
tion, and are ready to go so far as to strike 
In order to secure recognition of their de- 
mand for the closed union shop system, 
they have a legal right to make the attempt. 
If, on the other hand, the employers choose 
to close their doors to strikers in these cir- 
cumstances, and offer employment to 
strike-breaking non-union men, there can 
be no shadow of doubt as to their perfect 
right to pursue this course. It is for the 
present workers—who seem to be quite well 
off, not only in Mr. Ford’s employ but also 


in the automobile shops of other great com- 
panies—to decide for themselves whether 
they will run the risk of precipitating a labor 
fight of this kind, or will prefer to continue 
in their present relations. 


Manufacturers While the Federation was in 
ps session at Detroit, the Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 

facturers was holding its thirty-first annual 
convention in New York. Its membership 
includes many thousands of employers, 
and its president is a public-spirited citizen 
of Tennessee, formerly an educator and 
now a textile manufacturer, Hon. John E. 
Edgerton. The Association did not de- 
nounce the five-day week -where it could be 
advantageously introduced. But it gave 
due warning against any movement that 
would try prematurely to put a five-day 
week into public employments, and into the 
laws of the land. The Association estimates 
that during the past ten years industrial 
disputes have cost the United States about 
$13,000,000,000, of which the public had 
to endure more than $10,000,000,000, the 
workers themselves something less than 
$2,000,000,000, and the employers less than 
half a billion. A careful survey of trade 
conditions compiled in the last half of 
September showed good prospects for the 
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coming winter. Sixty-eight per cent. of the 
industries reported an increase in employ- 
ment as compared with a year ago, while 
32 per cent. noted some decrease. There 
was a remarkable agreement that we have 
now a very good balance between demand 
and supply in the labor market. The 
association found that the costs of govern- 
ment, national and State, are absorbing by 
far too much of the total national income, 
and some excellent recommendations in the 
field of tax reform were adopted. 


In its final resolutions, the 
association approved the ex- 
tension of the Federal Reserve 
system. It reaffirmed its well-known stand 
in favor of the open shop. It opposed the 
proposal to amend the Constitution of the 
United States in order to give Congress 
power to regulate the labor of persons not 
eighteen years of age. Particularly, the 
association informed the public that almost 
unbelievable benefits had resulted from 
Mr. Hoover’s leadership as Secretary of 
Commerce, and from the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in June, 1925, that the 
exchange of information through trade 
associations is not in violation of the 
Sherman Act. It was held that the spread 
of information throughout particular in- 
dustries made possible a wiser regulation of 
production and distribution, so that these 
associations were enabled to help their 
members avoid mistakes and thus prolong 
the “business cycle”; that is to say, avoid 
those disastrous reactions that have in times 
past followed undue expansion in periods of 
prosperity. 


Noteworthy 
Expressions 


Points of 
Current 
Interest 


Whether representing em- 
ployers or workers, it is to be 
noted that these great annual 
gatherings provide the country with much 
valuable information needed by politicians, 
legislators, and private citizens alike in 
reaching conclusions. President Edgerton 
has definite opinions, but he is a harmonizer 
rather than a fighter, and his influence is 
always exerted for a better spirit of codpera- 
tion. His address as president set forth the 
great progress that has come about in 
American economic life since 1895. Mr. 
Hull, United States Commissioner General 
of Immigration, urged the application of 
the immigration law to adjacent countries 
in view of the fact that we have about 
500,000 Mexicans in the United States 


whose admission has not been subject to 
any rules or regulations. The chairman 
of the Immigration Committee of the 
Association, on behalf of his committee, 
favored the compulsory registration of all 
aliens in the United States. The convention 
at Detroit listened respectfully to a speech 
by Mr. Eddy, favoring friendly relations 
between the American Federation and the 
industrial workers of Russia. But the 
convention leaders proceeded to show that 
Mr. Eddy had answered his own argumes 
by proving that Soviet Russia was a 
tyranny without freedom of speech or of 
press, and dominated by a Socialist or- 
ganization that definitely proposes to fo- 
ment revolutions in Europe and the United 
States; to break down all the principles 
for which the American Federation stands, 
It is important, therefore, that the entire 
country should know that President Green, 
with virtually the whole great mass of 
America’s organized workers, stands reso- 
lutely opposed to the spirit as well as the 
methods of the Russian Soviet authorities. 
This firm tone at Detroit will have its effect. 
at Washington when the question comes up 
again of recognizing tne present governmert 
of Russia. 


Judge Gary The foremost of American in- 
andthe Steel Gustries, that of steel, has had 
Industry ? 


an exceptionally prosperous 
career in the past quarter century, largely 
because of circumstances that have made 
possible the maintenance of far-sighted 
policies and the avoidance of sharp fluctua- 
tions. In the old days, Mr. Carnegie used 
to say that steel was either a prince or a 
pauper. Under the wise leadership of men 
like Judge Gary, extremes have been 
avoided, and the control of steel output 
and prices has helped to stabilize the rail- 
road industry, the building trades, and 
many other lines of enterprise. The magni- 
tude of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, of which Judge Gary has for so long 
a time been at the head, has proved to be 
fortunate rather than detrimental. When 
a few years ago the attempt was made by 
the United States Government to prove the 
Steel Corporation a law-breaking monopoly, 
guilty of restraint of trade, the competitors 
of this company came forward cheeriully 
to testify that nothing of the kind was true, 
and that there was no interference with the 
full freedom of any man or of any concern 
to engage in the manufacture and sale ol 
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steel. Judge Gary attained the age of 
eighty years on October 8, and this fact 
was generally noted in the press with many 
pleasant and well-deserved compliments for 
an admired gentleman and a wise leader 
whose sympathies with his fellow-citizens of 
all groups and classes has not been affected by 
his own good fortune. Judge Gary under- 
stands world conditions, and he looks with 
favor upon the recent agreements among 
French, German, and Belgian business 
interests to codperate fully as regards coal, 
iron, and steel. It is best for American 
interests that our steel business should oc- 
cupy itself mainly with meeting our own 
national demand. European prosperity is 
to be desired from every standpoint, and 
Europe’s steel business is in far greater 
need of world markets than is our own. 
Judge Gary sees that there is no danger 
whatever that our business prosperity 
should be injured by combinations that 
ought greatly to increase the efficiency and 
the stability of industry in Europe. 


Economics _ It is to be noted that the great 
4 nd conventions, whether of manu- 
olitics 

facturers or of wage-earners, 

have declined to ally themselves with one 
political party or another in pending cam- 
paigns. Perhaps a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Association 
would be inclined to think favorably of the 
general business policies with which Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretaries Mellon and 
Hoover are identified. Perhaps a consid- 
erable majority of these many thousands of 
manufacturers would be inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of any radical attack upon the 
present tariff system in the interest of a 
political party. But, as an Association, 
the manufacturers are not allying them- 
selves with the Republican party, nor are 
the wage-earners as a Federation lending 
themselves to the support of the Democratic 
party or of any political faction. It is true 
that a strong effort was made at Detroit to 
secure the endorsement of the Federation 
for the political ambitions of Governor Al 
Smith of New York. It was not forgotten 
that the New York Federation of Labor is 
exceedingly .friendly to Governor Smith, 


for reasons well known having to do with: 


various questions of legislation and State 
policv. But the Federation at Detroit was 
content to leave Governor Smith in the hands 
of his friends, and was not committing 
itself for the next presidential election. 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY 


(Chairman of the board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation) 


Candidates It is quite true that the Dem- 
— —— ocratic candidates in New 


York are making a strong ap- 
peal to the wage-earners on the ground that 
they have themselves come up from the 
ranks, have known the pinch of relative 
poverty in early life, and have always sup- 
ported legislation as demanded by organized 
labor. Al Smith, who has heretofore been 
elected three times to the governorship, 
and defeated once for that office, and who is 
now running for the fifth time, had previ- 
ously served many years in the legislature 
as a Tammany representative from New 
York City. Judge Robert F. Wagner, 
who was nominated by the Democratic 
convention at Syracuse on September 28 
for the United States Senate, also came up 
from the ranks in New York City and 
served for a long time in the legislature as 
a Tammany member. In accepting the 
nomination for the Senate, he resigned as 
a Judge of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York, having been 
on the bench for some years. His public 
record, like that of Governor Smith, has 
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GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH OF NEW YORK 


(As he appeared at the State Democratic convention 
late in September, when he was renominated for a fourth 
term by acclamation) 


had the approval of disinterested workers 
for good government, regardless of party. 
Like Governor Smith, Judge Wagner is 
unqualifiedly opposed to prohibition. He 
is popular in New York City, and there is 
no personal hostility towards him anywhere 
in the State. 


Looking The nation-wide interest in 
—. the New York campaign lies 
the fact that Governor 

Smith is the foremost Democratic candidate 
for the presidential nomination in 1928. 
In recent State elections he has run far 
ahead of his ticket; and if he should win a 
glittering success at the polls on November 
2 it is the opinion of his friends throughout 
the country that his chances of being 
selected as his party’s standard-bearer two 
years hence would be greatly increased. 
Doubtless Governor Smith had preferred, 
as a matter of personal choice, to leave 
Albany and to enter the United States 
Senate in a victorious contest against Sena- 
to Wadsworth. But politicians were able 
to convince Governor Smith that even 
though he might have won the Senate seat 
by a large majority, he would have been ina 
relatively poor position for the next step 
in the program. In any case, Senator 


Wadsworth holds his seat until the fourth 
of next March, and Governor Smith would 
have been a private citizen through the 
coming winter. Speaking practically, there 
is no chance of a special session of the new 
Congress, so that Governor Smith’s career 
at Washington could not have begun until 
the first week of December, 1927. As anew 
member of the Senate, his place whether on 
the floor or in committees would have given 
him no chance to be conspicuous; and there 
would be no way by which he could hope 
to appear as the recognized leader of the 
Democratic party. 


Tammany _Inshort, if Governor Smith had 
sw pd insisted upon running for the 
r Senate, even though victorious 
at the polls, his prestige would have oozed 
away rapidly before the convention week of 
July, 1928. | As Governor of the greatest 
State of the Union, however, with an im- 
mense program of important State business 
pending, Mr. Smith would be in position 
to maintain his prestige, and to consolidate 
his political influence for convention pur- 
poses throughout the country. It does not 
follow by any means that a Tammany 
Democrat who has seen no public service 
outside the State of New York can be 
nominated for the presidency in view of 
existing sentiment in the solid South and in 
the Democratic party of the farther West. 
Samuel J. Tilden and Grover Cleveland 
were New York Democrats who had made 
their reputation as Governors of the State 
and who had not seen service at Washington. 
But Tilden was a political reformer and no 
friend of Tammany Hall; while throughout 
his whole political life Grover Cleveland 
detested Tammany as openly as Tammany 
raved against him. In those days, Tam- 
many was an organization for the profit and 
welfare of its members, and was content to 
seek control of New York City. It was 
willing to support the Democratic party in 
State and nation if it were allowed to thrive 
on the political benefits that were to be 
found in the Assembly Districts of Man- 
hattan Island. 


Willthe Nation But the situation has greatly 
—— , changed. Tammany has 
‘ammany: ee ee os ; 
grown more ambitious; it has 

dropped some of its nefarious practices of 
the old days, when it was in league with the 
liquor interest, with commercialized vice, 
and with a corrupt police administration. 
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It has sent some excellent men to the legisla- 
ture, and has put some able lawyers on the 
bench who have made fine judges. By the 
sheer growth of New York City, Tammany 
has acquired control over the Democratic 
party of the State. A generation ago 
Tammany ranked fourth among the distinct 
elements that were assembled in national 
Democratic conventions. The Solid South 
came first, and in between came the Con- 
servative Democracy of the East, typified 
by such men as Cleveland, Olney, and 
Bayard, and the Bryan Democrats of the 
West. At the present time, the endeavor of 
Tammany has been to capture completely 
the conservative democracy of the East, and 
to make inroads as far as possible upon 
State Democratic organizations of the 
Middle West. Thus Tammany seeks all 
the support it can get in Ohio cities, and 
relies especially upon its alliance with the 
Brennan machine in Illinois. It is this 
national situation that fixes the attention of 
the Democratic party everywhere upon the 
contest in the State of New York. Demo- 
crats who are opposed to Tammany on 
principle are preparing for a bitter fight, 
remembering what happened in the con- 
vention of 1924. Democrats who are less 
burdened with Spartan principles, and who 
seek the advantage of belonging to the 
winning faction, are watching anxiously in 
order that they may know whether they 
are to follow the lead of Al Smith and George 
Brennan or that of William G. McAdoo, or 
some other brilliant leader like Senator 
Reed of Missouri. 


It was, of course, fully decided 
in advance that the Republi- 
can convention meeting in 
New York City late in September would 
nominate Senator Wadsworth for another 
term, without opposition except upon the 
part of prohibition delegates from certain 
up-State counties. Senator Wadsworth 
had already the assured support of (z) 
Republicans who believe in party regularity, 
(2) those who deem it necessary to show 
support of the Coolidge Administration by 
electing a Republican Senator from New 
York, and (3) certain anti-prohibition ele- 
ments that place this one issue above all 
other considerations. Judge Wagner has 
been able to show on the stump that his own 
record as a wet is far more pronounced and 
unmistakable than that of Senator Wads- 
worth; but it needs no long argument to 


Wadsworth’s 


Campaign 
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HON. OGDEN L. MILLS, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 
FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


(The radio is being widely used in the present campaign) 


show that the wets have much more to gain 
in helping Wadsworth at this time than in 
supporting his opponent. Mr. Wadsworth’s 
campaign speeches have been devoted to 
favorable presentation of national Repub- 
lican policies and achievements under the 
leadership of President Coolidge. In ad- 
vocating a change in the national prohibi- 
tion policy, Mr. Wadsworth has gone far 
in denouncing the liquor saloon and in 
favoring the view that there must be the 
strictest kind of regulation of the sale of 
alcoholic drinks. He would not make the 
drink question less of a governmental affair, 
but asks the adoption of what he would 
regard as a workable system. The evasive 
referendum attracts slight attention, and 
for this reason, if for no other, the results of 
the vote will affect nobody’s views. The 
Independent Republican dry candidate, 
Hon. F. W. Cristman, may poll enough 
votes to elect Judge Wagner. 


Four Of all the candidates in New 
Important — York, only one has aroused the 
Candidates - 


State through the unwonted 
vigor and resourcefulness of his campaign. 
Mr. Wadsworth’s strength has always been 
with the leaders rather than with the mass 
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© E. F. Foley 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, DEMOCRATIC 
NOMINEE FOR THE SENATE IN NEW YORK 


(Judge Wagner has served in both branches of the 
legislature at Albany and last month retired from the 
Supreme Bench of the State) 


of voters. All Smith is a political genius, 
with a talent for administration, and with 
an instinctive preference for the right sort 
of thing. But he has had no fresh appeal 
to make in this campaign, and has been 
kept busy explaining, and defending himself. 
Judge Wagner has been an_ intelligent 
legislator and a reputable jurist, but there 
is nothing in his personality or in his record 
as a public man that commands the atten- 
tion of the Empire State. The great hit of 
the season has been made by the Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, who reluctantly abandoned 
his influential seat in Congress to accept a 
nomination for the governorship that was 
imposed upon him by the convention. 


Ogden Mills There was nothing sulky about 
_Sels a the manner in which Mr. Mills 
Lively Pace 


turned aside from his career 
at Washington to run for the governorship 
at a time when all the political wiseacres, 
regardless of party, had declared that no 
man in the State could beat Al Smith, un- 
less, perchance, it were Charles E. Hughes. 
Mr. Mills is a young man of such force and 
of such strength of conviction that he suc- 
ceeds in giving hope to the despondent and 


in shaming the apathetic into some show of 
enthusiasm. He has undoubtedly con- 
vinced himself that Al Smith’s ways and 
practices as Governor, though not sinister 
or disgraceful, are too greatly lacking in 
scientific precision, and too much involved 
with Tammany politics, to have. public 
value for still another term. Like Mr. 
Wadsworth, Mr. Mills comes of a family of 
wealth and prominence; but his fiber has 
not been softened by the ease of his cir- 
cumstances. He is a hard student, a keen 
economic thinker, and a stalwart figure of a 
man. At Washington, he ranks with the 
very first of those. who have mastered 
problems of taxation and public finance. 
Where he believes principle to be involved, 
he does not err on the side of mere amia- 
bility. If, on the one hand, he did not seek 
to be made the Republican leader of the 
State this year, he does not, on the other 
hand, shrink from the full assumption of 
responsibilities thrust upon him. 


Milk as The country at large will have 
@ Serious noted that Mr. Mills promptly 


challenged the Governor upon 
what is locally known as the “milk graft” 
scandal in New York City. This is not 
a question of slight importance. In and 
about the metropolis there are fully ten 
million people whose daily supply of fresh 
milk must of necessity be derived from a 
considerable area of dairy farming. Rural 
New York is largely devoted to dairying, 
and this is true of the present farm prac- 
tices of adjacent States. Farm prosperity 
in New York State depends upon the main- 
tenance of a good milk market in New 
York City. Conversely, the welfare of the 
children of the metropolis requires the 
maintenance of an adequate milk supply, 
properly inspected and controlled to insure 
sanitary and nutritive standards. It was 
discovered last year that many milk dealers 
were distributing a supply that was not 
duly inspected, and that was derived from 
far distant areas and unlawfully brought 
into competition with the products of 
New York farms. Certain persons con- 
nected with the New York Board of Health 
were implicated in what was discovered to 
be a widespread system of graft in connec- 
tion with the sale of inferior milk. Mr. 
Mills contends that Governor Smith should 
not have left the clearing up of this situa- 
tion to the local authorities, but should have 
initiated an investigation to be conducted 
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by some man of great experience and ability 
like Mr. Hughes or Mr. Untermyer. 


Attack Governor Smith has been put 
Deletes in the position of explaining; 
and Mr. Olvany, head of 
Tammany Hall, has also vouchsafed to 
declare that he thinks the local investiga- 
tion will prove satisfactory. But Mr. Mills 
has at least done well in stirring up the con- 
sumers of milk in New York City and the 
producers of milk in New York State. He 
has also taken a strong and aggressive posi- 
tion in respect to the enormous growth of 
the bonded indebtedness of the State, and 
to the ever-mounting cost of current ad- 
ministration. He is never so much at 
home as in the discussion of these issues of 
taxation and finance. With a fine voice 
and unusual talents as a convincing speaker, 
he has apparently produced a marked 
change in the direction of the prevailing 
political breezes. 


Politics The tendency in presidential 
Pe years is toward party regular- 


ity on national grounds; while 
in the mid-term elections, as everybody now 
realizes, the issues become local, personal, 
and non-partisan. In the face of the elec- 
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tions of Nov. 2, which will be near at hand 
when this periodical reaches its subscribers, 
it would be quite useless to offer forecasts as 
to results. Experienced observers who have ° 
visited a good many States to study local 
situations, notably such able and impartial 
writers as Mr. Mark Sullivan and Mr. 
Oulahan of the New York Times, have found 
political apathy so prevalent that it strikes 
them as exceptional, even for off-year con- 
tests. Holding the view that such apathy 
is reprehensible and a menace to our institu- 
tions, there are movements on foot to com- 
pel voters to go to the polls whether or not 
they are able to vote with intelligence and 
conviction. It might be easy to prove that 
the exact opposite would be a better plan. 
Somebody will be organizing a society to 
reward abstention from voting, except 
on the part of those who know what they 
are about and are too genuinely interested 
to sacrifice their franchises. There ought 
to be as much skill put into the conduct of 
political affairs as into the business of run- 
ning professional baseball, for example. 
The issues should be made as clear and sim- 
ple as possible, and political leaders should 
be trained who are capable of winning back 
for politics the kind of hero worship that 
has now passed over to movie actors, prize- 
fyhters, baseball players, tennis cham- 
pions, newspaper Cinderellas, and titled 
visitors from foreign parts. Perhaps Al 
Smith and Mr. Mills are doing more good 
than they are aware of in the mere fact that 
they are managing to attract attention to 
a championship contest that is far more im- 
portant to the community than boxing or 
swimming, baseball or tennis. 


A Game Sometimes there come to the 
Psa front public questions like 
eviving 


that of Prohibition, upon 
which almost any man or woman of voting 
age is competent to form a personal opin- 
ion. But there are many other questions, 
such as those relating to public debts, 
water-power control, administrative eff- 
ciency, and so on, that must be dealt with 
by people of special training. As regards 
all these things, it is the business of political 
leaders to know how to win a large follow- 
ing, and it is the business of ordinary voters 
to find leaders whom they can follow with 
enthusiasm as well as confidence. There is 
so much at stake for everybody in having 
good government that every intelligent 
man and woman mist be urged in one way 
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HON. HUGH S. MAGILL, OF ILLINOIS 


(Mr. Magill, independent candidate for Senator, is 
general secretary of the International Council of Religious 
Education. For many years he served as high-school 
Principal and superintendent of schools in Springfield) 


or another to take part in the fine old Ameri- 
can game of politics. Rascally politicians 
can rally unfit and ignorant voters. The “‘bet- 
ter elements” should also bestir themselves. 


Honesty There are plenty of difficult 
_— questions coming up about 


which honest and _ intelligent 
people may hold different views; but, in 
order that such questions may be dealt with 
on their merits, we must first do everything 
possible to rid the political game of all 
taint of corruption and graft. The present 
season is a good one for this kind of political 
housecleaning. Let every community deal 
with its own political rascals, no matter 
what party they may disgrace by their pre- 
tended allegiance. Far too much money 
has been spent this year in securing nomina- 
tions under the primary system, and there 
is a considerable demand for a return to the 
convention plan of choosing candidates. 
But whether under one plan or under 
another, there should be insistence upon 
clean and decent methods in politics and 
government. Local movements should do 
at least as much to make professional 
politics honest as Judge Landis has been 
able to do for professional baseball. 


Illinois In the State of Illinois, a third 
ye sea candidate for the United States 


Senate has emerged in the 
person of Mr. Hugh S. Magill, who has 
gained strong support from such newspapers 
as the Chicago Daily News and the Chicago 
Evening Post, with the Chicago Tribune far 
from unfriendly. The Republican candi- 
date, Colonel Smith, who succeeded in de- 
feating Senator McKinley in the primaries, 
was formerly chairman of the State Com- 
merce Commission. He accepted person- 
ally a large campaign gift from a head of 
public utility corporations whose affairs 
were supervised by this State board. Mr. 
George E. Brennan, the Democratic candi- 
date, gained his nomination avowedly on 
the strength of his position as a wet. 
Colonel Smith and Mr. Magill are both re- 
garded as dry; but many of the supporters 
of Prohibition, fearing the election of 
Brennan if the Republican vote is partly 
diverted to Magill, are supporting Smith 
regardless of the political reformers who 
have put Magill in the field. The Magill 
candidacy is for pure politics. The reform 
campaign is against a low state of political 
morality in Chicago and in Illinois at large, 
and is not aimed in any strictly personal 
sense against individual candidates. Mr. 
Magill may not secure a tremendous num- 
ber of votes on November 2; but, if the 
names of those who vote for him could 
be made public, the list would create a 
profound impression. Representative men 
and women, standing for good citizenship 
and pure government in every community 
throughout the State of Illinois, will cast 
ballots for Mr. Magill. Let us hope they 
may have faith enough in the future, and 
in the cause of popular government in the 
State of Abraham Lincoln, to go forward 
with the reform movement upon which they 
have entered. 


Stables to Jt is difficult to diagram a 
be Cleaned situation so odiously messed up 
in Indiana 


as that which confronts the 
voters of the State of Indiana. The Hoosier 
folk are worthy, and have for their home- 
land a great American commonwealth. 
They are capable of ridding themselves of 
bad men in political control; but it is often 
hard for reform to get an effective leverage. 
A State in the grip of corrupt politics and 
corrupt business is like a powerful horse 
that has slipped on a wet pavement and 
become so tangled in its own harness that 
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it does not know how to get on its feet. It is 
quite useless for editors outside of the State 
to make accusatory remarks in view of their 
lack of acquaintance with facts. But it is 
well worth while for editors within a State 
like Indiana to expose corruption and 
assume the leadership of public opinion. 
A Champion Mr. Thomas H. Adams, owner 
— and editor of the Vincennes 
sacs Commercial, the oldest news- 
paper in Indiana, has been serving as 
chairman of a committee of the Republican 
Editorial Association of the State to in- 
vestigate corrupt politics, especially the 
alleged relations between the Republican 
State organization and the Ku Klux Klan 
under a former ruler of the Klan in Indiana 
who is now serving a life sentence in the 
penitentiary for a heinous crime. A thing 
to be commended outside of Indiana is the 
courage and the unflinching purpose of men 
like Mr. Adams, who propose to rid the 
State of bad politicians and evil counsels in 
public affairs. It is evident enough that 
the rank and file of the membership of 
any large organization like the Ku Klux 
Klan are connected with the movement for 
reasons that they suppose to be meritorious. 
They intend nothing detrimental to the 
public welfare. But in the political life of 
our States it is necessary to demand open 
and frank methods, and to denounce secret 
bargains between powerful societies like the 
K. K. K. and the holders of public office. 
Citizens of Indiana, regardless of party 
and regardless of their membership in 
particular societies or religious bodies, owe 
it to themselves and to their State to put 
political life upon its own firm basis of 
openness, sincerity, and efficiency. 


bane Pennsylvania is a State so 
Kare be rock-ribbed in its Republican- 


ism that the election of Mr. 
William S. Vare as Senator seems probable, 
in spite of all that was said against him by 
the supporters of Senator Pepper during 
the primary contest. So far as we are 
aware, nobody has said anything at all 
against the Hon. William B. Wilson, for- 
merly Secretary of Labor in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet, who was nominated by 
the Democrats without opposition. In a 
State of more evenly balanced parties 
Wilson would easily win as against Vare. 
The question whether or not Mr. Vare 
would be made welcome at Washington is 
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MR. THOMAS H. ADAMS, OF INDIANA 


(Who has been foremost in an effort to expose corrupt 
politics in the State) 


now more than academic. In a consider- 
able number of States, candidates for the 
Senate have been put on record as to 
whether, if elected, they would vote to 
seat Smith of Illinois and Vare of Penn- 
sylvania. Earlier in the season, it had been 
freely predicted that Vare at least would 
not be allowed to take his seat. More 
cautious and experienced members of the 
Senate, however, seem to hold that the use 
of money in securing nominations is by no 
means the same thing as the use of money 
to carry an election. If Pennsylvania 
should elect Vare by a large majority, as 
seems likely, the probabilities are that he 
would take his seat; and it may be said with 
some confidence that his subsequent ex- 
pulsion would be altogether improbable. 
The Newberry instance and the earlier 
case of Lorimer of Illinois involved entirely 
different situations. The case of Mr. Vare 
seems to be one for the voters of Pennsyl- 
vania rather than for the members of the 
United States Senate. 


The Trial Jf anything were needed to 
F Harry remind thoughtful American 
augherty 


voters this year that the bad 
politics of localities may infect the higher 
politics of the national Government, the 























DR. HIRAM W. EVANS, IMPERIAL WIZARD OF 
THE KU KLUX KLAN 


(A practicing Texas dentist until 1920, Dr. Evans has 
since that time given his entire attention to the Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, becoming head of that organization 
in 1922. He is here shown in his office at Washington) 


lesson has been taught in the long weeks of 
the trial of Mr. Daugherty of Ohio, formerly 
Attorney General of the United States, and 
Mr. Miller, formerly Alien Property Cus- 
todian, for conspiracy that involved their 
failure to protect the public interest while 
in office. The indictment was framed in a 
somewhat difficult and unusual way, because 
the statute of limitations had intervened to 
preclude their indictment for bribery. It 
was charged that they had expedited the 
transfer of a German industrial concern to 
certain Swiss interests in consideration of 
substantial gifts in the form of United 
States Liberty Bonds which they had re- 
ceived from the late John T. King, acting 
as go-between for a German agent named 
Merton, who had come here representing 
the parties in interest. The case was tried 
in the Federal District Court at New York 
by Judge Mack, and prosecuted by the 
United States District Attorney, Emory 
Buckner. Such astute and varied efforts 
had been made to conceal the facts and 
destroy the evidence, that Mr. Buckner 
had to overcome unusual difficulties in 
developing his case. The jury deliberated for 
sixty-five hours, an almost unprecedented 
record, and failed to reach an agreement. 
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On the final vote, the jury 


A Moral Roe 
Verdict stood ten for the conviction of 
Colonel Miller and two for his 
acquittal. At one stage in their delibera- 


tions, it was said that the jury voted nine 
for the conviction of the former Attorney 
General and three for his acquittal, but on 
the final vote there were seven for conviction 
and five for acquittal. A famous and astute 
criminal lawyer, Mr. Max D. Steuer, who 
defended Mr. Daugherty, did not allow his 
client to go on the witness stand, where he 
might have told his own story subject to 
Mr. Buckner’s cross-examination. Perhaps 
the most appalling. and humiliating fact 
in this whole shocking affair was the rejoic- 
ing of the defendants and their personal 
friends at the results of the trial. To escape 
punishment, rather than to have their 
honor vindicated, seemed in their minds 
the summum bonum. Never before, since 
the foundation of the Government, had the 
great office of Attorney General of the 
United States fallen so low. The disagree- 
ment of the jury seems not to have been 
based upon any doubt whatever as to the 
facts regarding the distribution of the large 
sum given to John T. King for his aid in 
procuring the immediate transfer of the 
alien property in question. The jury was 
merely confused by the complexities of the 
legal points involved in the charge of con- 
spiracy, and the possible motives and re- 
lationships of the several parties concerned 
in the transaction. That Mr. Daugherty 
did not take the stand and tell his own 
story for the honor of the great office he 
had held, and for the credit of the Harding 
Administration, may well seem to be the 
most regrettable thing in this whole affair. 
The indictment of course still holds; but 
whether or not the case will be tried again 
was not at once decided. 


Slimy Ways Jt is plain enough to any 
in — citizen, from the Chief Justice 


of the United States to the 
humblest voter, that the wheels of justice 
move far too slowly. But in certain kinds 
of ill-doing ultimate exposure is of itself an 
impressive penalty. The great States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois serve the 
nation badly when they allow themselves 
to be represented at Washington in any 
capacity whatsoever by politicians who 
have gained power in their respective 
States not through high qualities of char- 
acter and statesmanship but through the 
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use of unscrupulous 
methods in the building 
up of personal and party 
machines. It has not been 
clear whether the Indiana 
disclosures and the 
Daugherty trial will have 
any bearing upon the 
present Senate contests in 
Indiana and Ohio. Sena- 
tor Watson is the Republi# 
cancandidate for reélection 
in. Indiana, with Senator 
Robinson also runring for 
the short term (due to the 
death of his predecessor), 
while Mr. Evans Woolen 
is running against Senator 
Robinson and Mr. Albert’ 














Stump against Senator 
Watson. The scandals 
exposed by Mr. Adams 
have so monopolized news 
reports from Indiana as to have left the 
Senatorial contest obscured as behind a 
heavy smoke screen. 


Mr. Atlee Pomerene, who is 

the Democratic candidate for 
’ the Senate in Ohio against 
Senator Willis, is also employed by the 
Department of Justice as Government 
Counsel in the cases brought in 1924 to 
cancel the Sinclair and Doheny leases of 
naval oil reserves. On September 28 the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting 
in St. Louis, reversed the decision of Dis- 
trict Judge Kennedy at Cheyenne. Judge 
Kennedy had upheld the Teapot Dome 
lease which Harry Sinclair had obtained 
fygm Secretary Fall with the concurrence 
of Secretary Denby. Judge William S. 
Kenyon rendered the reversing opinion, 
which gives the Government a sweeping 
victory. Judges Van Valkenburgh and 
Kent were in agreement with Judge Ken- 
yon. The case is reviewed broadly and at 
great length, and it places former Secretary 
Fall in a most unfavorable light. It is held 
by Judge Kenyon that “the trail of deceit, 
falsehood, subterfuge, bad faith, and cor- 
ruption, at times indistinct but nevertheless 
discernable, runs through the transactions 
incident to and surrounding the making of 
this lease.” Proceedings were begun in 
this Teapot Dome case more than two 
years and a half ago. The decision is in 
accord with that which was rendered at 


The Naval 
Oil Cases 





MAX D. STEUER OF NEW YORK, THE FAMOUS CRIMINAL LAW- 
YER, AND FORMER ATTORNEY-GENERAL DAUGHERTY 


Los Angeles in the case of the Government 
against Mr. Doheny’s lease of the Elk Hills 
naval reserve. These were civil suits, to 
be finally decided by the Supreme Court. 
The cases were presented by Mr. Owen J. 
Roberts of Philadelphia and former Senator 
Pomerene of Cleveland. The arguments in 
the Doheny case were begun at Washington 
before the Supreme Court on October 4, 
with Messrs. Pomerene and Roberts repre- 
senting the Government and able lawyers 


_ appearing for the Doheny interests. 


California Tt is highly interesting to note 
—— the fact that while the Demo- 


crats of the State of New York, 
with Gov. Al Smith as their hero, are 
pressing forward for national control of 
their party as the most aggressive opponents 
of prohibition, the Democrats of California 
have assumed the unqualified championship 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and of the 
existing laws for making prohibition effec- 
tive. Mr. William G. McAdoo and his 
friends were successful in writing into the 
platform adopted by the California State 
Democratic convention a more sweeping 
endorsement of prohibition than is to be 
found in the platform of either great party in 
any other State. The present California 
State enforcement act is upheld, and voters 
are advised to vote in the negative on the 
pending proposal to repeal this State enforce- 
ment law. Enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act is de- 
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manded, and prohibition itself is unquali- 
fiedly approved. 


Mr. McAdoo’ Mr. McAdoo, in a speech be- 
as Champion of fore temperance women at Los 
Prohibition pate a iid te, 
ngeles, made a powerlul at 
tack upon what he regards as nullification of 
the Constitution by New York and Mary- 
land. He stigmatizes pending referendums 
on the liquor question as “hypocritical and 
dishonest.” He does not base his support of 
prohibition solely upon the fact that it is the 
duty of citizens to support the Constitution 
and obey existing laws, but he puts himself 
on record in an expression from which we 
quote as follows: 


Prohibition is the greatest moral and economic 
victory ever achieved in human history. Its benefits 
to the masses of the people have already been in- 
calculable. The lawlessness and crime of our great 
cities has not resulted from the prohibition policy 
but from the lawlessness of those who deliberately 
refuse obedience to the Constitution and laws of 
their country. Would the repeal of prohibition and 
the restoration of the saloon decrease crime and 
improve the morals of society? No liquor advocate 
dares claim that it will. If the saloon was operating 
to-day, either openly or under cover, with the sanc- 
tion of law, crime would be increased and the factor 
of safety in the operation of trains, automobiles, 
and every hazardous occupation would be reduced 
to a gravely dangerous point. But why argue these 
questions? The facts are conclusive. 


Mr. McAdoo proceeds to declare that the 
Canadian system, under which the provin- 
cial governments themselves dispense alco- 
holic beverages, is repugnant to sentiment 


in the United States and could not possibly © 


be put into operation here. It is to be 
noted that Prof. Irving Fisher, the dis- 
tinguished economist of Yale University, 
has developed his well-known studies of the 
working of prohibition into a volume that 
was widely advertised last month. Pro- 
fessor Fisher undertakes to prove that 
prohibition has been effective to a great 
extent, and his opinions are in full accord 
with those expressed by Mr. McAdoo. 


In dispatches from St. Louis 
to the New York Times, Mr. 
Richard V. Oulihan, as a 
visiting expert, noted the contrast between 
the frenzied enthusiasm of the people of 
Missouri’s chief city over the victory of the 
Cardinals (the St. Louis baseball team that 
won the victory over the New York team 
in the so-called World Series) and the 
political apathy that had resulted in a St. 
Louis registration many thousands below 


Dull Doings 


in Missouri 


“the normal average, with absence of young 


voters from political meetings and obvious 
lack of spirit and interest in both parties. 
Senator Williams, who is the Republican 
candidate for reélection, is opposed by 
Congressman Harry B. Hawes. Both 
candidates are wets, but the aggressive 
leadership of Senator Reed will probably 
give Hawes advantages in St. Louis and 
Kansas City. In the rural districts, on 
the other hand, which are normally Demo- 
cratic, there are many _prohibitionists, 
especially among the women voters, and 
these are not friendly either to Mr. Reed 
or Mr. Hawes, while they are not under 
temptation to vote the Republican ticket. 
Missouri Democrats are trying to arouse 
the prejudices of old-fashioned country 
people against a so-called New England 
Administration at Washington and a tariff 
for the benefit of Yankee industries. Upon 
the whole, the Missouri campaign is a rather 
drab affair. 


A Political Tt might well be affirmed that 
— old-time partisanship, once so 
fanatical and intense in 

Missouri, is a more desirable state of mind 
than the existing indifference to matters 
of politics and government. That Mis- 
sourians can be aroused to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm was manifest enough when 
Rogers Hornsby, manager of the St. 
Louis ball team, was acclaimed as proudly 
last month as New York had acclaimed 
Gene Tunney or Gertrude Ederle. Senator 
Jim Reed is a brilliant fighter and cam- 
paigner, and he wins votes; but clever men 
of his type do not win the hearts of 
cheering millions. It is time for leadership 
in Missouri that will dispel: apathy and 
arouse enthusiasm. Nothing had so ex- 
cited the emotions of St. Louis since the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803 as a lucky turn 
or two in a baseball game on the afternoon 
of Sunday, October 10. But this spasm 
was, of course, momentary and pardonable. 


St. Louis is a magnificent 
city with many things in its 
record that appeal to the 
sense of civic pride. The completion of 
the Eads Bridge was one of the great en- 
gineering feats of all time. The public- 
school system of St. Louis, as it was evolved 
in the days of William T. Harris, was ad- 
mittedly the most progressive and interest- 
ing at that time, not only in this country 


Distinctions 


of St. Louis 
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but anywhere else. The international ex- 
position of twenty-two years ago, with Hon. 
David Francis as its president, was one of 
the most brilliant and successful under- 
takings of its character that had ever been 
conceived or executed by the public-spirited 
leaders of any modern city. The reéstab- 
lishment of Washington University, and 
the creation of its great medical school, 
under the leadership of Mr. Robert S. 
Brookings and under the presidency of such 
men as David F. Houston and Herbert 
Hadley, is a thing more deserving of local 
enthusiasm than the winning of a baseball 
game by virtue of the good management 
that selected and held together a capable 
team. No reproach whatever lies in the 
fact that the country at large to-day en- 
joys honestly contested championship games 
—whether of baseball, football, golf and 
tennis, or competitions in boxing or swim- 
ming. It is merely to be urged that, in the 
fields of politics, education, and religion, we 
should also awaken dormant public interest. 


The Hurricane ‘A terrific hurricane, sweeping 
aiMiamt up from the West Indies, 
struck the east coast of Flor- 
ida at Miami on Saturday, September 18. 
The principal damage was wrought in and 
near that city. There was loss of life 
as well as destruction of buildings, and the 
storm swept on across the State in a path- 
way that for the most part was not much 
developed. There was also loss of life at 
Moore Haven, due to the bursting of in- 
sufficient dams built to control outlets from 
Lake Okeechobee. This was an indirect 
consequence of the great storm, and was 
caused by water rather than by wind. 
The storm was serious enough to require 
national Red Cross efforts for emergency 
relief. There was nothing, however, in the 
facts when closely studied to justify the 
notion that Florida as a whole had suffered 
irreparable losses, or that the claims of 
Florida as desirable for purposes of recrea- 
tion, residence, and agriculture had been 
refuted in any manner. The more sub- 
stantial buildings and improvements at 
Miami showed themselves capable of re- 
sisting the most furious wind-storm ever 
known. Many flimsy houses and tempo- 
rary tourist camps were demolished. The 
loss of life was deplorable, but it was small 
in the aggregate, when compared with his- 
toric disasters elsewhere, caused by earth- 
quake, fire, or flood. 


407 


Only a limited part of the area 
of the State was affected by 
the storm, and the repair of 
damage goes forward with rapidity. The 
need of a thoroughgoing reform in the 
system of tourist camps has been faced 
and will be met. There was at first an 
unfortunate misunderstanding between Red 
Cross officials at Washington and the State 
authorities in Florida regarding the char- 
acter of statements and appeals to the 
public. There was no real basis for what 
was merely a momentary difference. We 
are glad to publish in this number a state- 
ment from Mr. Hamilton Holt, the well- 
known publicist, who is now president of 
Rollins College, Florida, and another from 
Mr. Richard H. Edmonds of Baltimore, 
who is not only a high authority upon con- 
ditions in Florida but a man of sound 
judgment whose statements command uni- 
versal respect. We have also secured for 
our readers the points of view of Mr. 
Barron Collier and Mr. Peter O. Knight. 
An important and altogether convincing 
statement about Florida over the signature 
of Mr. S. Davies Warfield, President of the 
Seaboard Air Line, appeared in the news 
papers of October 13 after a careful inspec- 
tion on the ground. Mr. Warfield’s facts 
and figures were carefully compiled, and 
were altogether convincing as to the rapid 
recovery of Florida from the damage 
wrought by the storm. 


Rapid 


Recovery 


Tao The cotton markets were 

a Cotton thrown into consternation by 
is Year ? 

the Government crop report 

issued on October 8, which estimated the 
yield for 1926 at no less than 16,627,000 
bales. This is the largest year’s production 
in history, and it follows an enormous 1925 
crop. Only two years in the records of 
cotton-growing have shown an American 
production greater than 16,000,000 bales. 
There have been but three crops larger 
than 15,000,000, and four exceeding 14,- 
000,000. It seems highly paradoxical that 
Nature’s excessive bounty in the most 
valuable American agricultural product 
should be considered a misfortune. But 
there was a “‘carry-over” from last year of 
no less than 5,000,000 bales; the 1926 
crop is probably more than 2,000,000 bales 
in excess of the current year’s consumptive 
capacity, and the result has been a precipi- 
tate slump in the price of cotton from 
above 20 cents a pound to around 13 cents. 
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This must hit the Southern planters very 
hard and might appreciably affect the 
general prosperity of the Southeastern 
States. 


Price Below This price of cotton (13 cents) 
een was reached in early October, 
$ under conditions which in- 
dicated the probability of stil! lower figures, 
and is the lowest forfour years. In 1920 the 
staple sold as high as 45 cents and in 1923 
it reached 36 cents. The planters declare 
that over large areas of the cotton-raising 
country 13 cents is not more than two- 
thirds the cost of production—yet, with 
the price declining so fast, every one natu- 
rally wants to get rid of his own crop and 
rushes it to the market with the obvious 
result of making quotations still lower. In 
1925 the cotton farmers received about 
$1,750,000,000 for this, their “‘cash”’ crop. 
A prominent statistical organization es- 
timates that they will receive for this 
year’s largest crop on record only $1,250,- 
000,000; and the shrinkage in income has 
come entirely unexpectedly and with ex- 
traordinary swiftness. With a half-billion 
dollars suddenly cut off from the purchasing 
power of the Southeastern States there 
cannot but be unfortunate business results, 
not only in the area of cotton-growing but 
to the country at large. 


How A succession of years of short 
— or irregular crops of cotton, 
due chiefly to the depredations 

of the boll weevil, had kept the price of 
cotton between 20 and 36 cents from 1922 
to the present year. This unusually 
favorable market condition, from the stand- 
point of the cotton-growers, led them to 
plant more and more acres. The acreage of 
1925 was of record magnitude, and this was 
exceeded in 1926 by the planting of no less 
than 48,000,000 acres—in spite of the very 
large excess of unused cotton on hand. 
In 1925 the situation, so far as price was 
concerned, was largely saved by a great 
drought in Texas; but this year good 
weather conditions prevailed, especially 
in September, in which the plant had the 
benefit of continuous warm, sunny days. 
In both years the boll weevil was much 
less destructive than it had been on the 
average during the past decade. In the 
reports of production by States this year, 
only two—Tennessee and Missouri—re- 
ported smaller cotton crops than they had 


in 1925. It was also noted that a chart of 
cotton production in America over the past 
century shows a continuous tendency ‘up- 
ward, varied, of course, by crop failures 
here and there; and these last two large 
crops, which are producing a semi-panic 
in parts of the South, are not greater than 
one would expect, from an examination 
of the chart, in this decade. The real 
abnormality is the lessening of the world’s 
consumptive capacity by the war, and its 
train of industrial depressions. 
What Can Some Southerners vigorously 
paar question the accuracy of the 
Government’s estimate of the 
cotton crop, placing it themselves some 
2,000,000 bales lower. It is, of course, in 
the highest degree improbable that any 
such mistake has been made; and the plant- 
ers, Southern business men generally, and 
the Administration have all been conferring 
and planning to relieve the situation so far 
as it may be relieved by forces other than 
slowly working and often ruthless economic 
laws. Fortunately cotton is not a perish- 
able article; it need not be thrown on the 
market. It can be placed in warehouses and 
kept indefinitely for better marketing. op- 
portunities. This is only true, of course, if 
the owners have the financial means to 
wait for better prices. Here is where the 
banks and federal agencies such as the In- 
termediate Credit Banks can step in and 
help the planters by lending them the 
money necessary to hold their cotton. The 
Administration favors the most generous 
and prompt aid that can be given along 
these lines. 


Smaller 
Acreage the 
Remedy 


The Federal Land Banks and 
their associated agencies are 
understood to be in a position 
to advance hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the harassed planters. This conduces to 
more orderly marketing and is good as far 
as it goes, but obviously it remains true 
that great quantities of cotton in storage, 
known to be waiting for better prices, con- 
stitutes a most effective means for prevent- 
ing a better price. Until the world con- 
sumes more cotton—it now uses up about 
24,081,000 bales yearly—the cotton plant- 
ers can scarcely hope for better prices ex- 
cept through planting less cotton. All 
sorts of plans are already being proposed 
to restrict the acreage next year, and it goes 
without saying that the Administration 
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will be faced with many radical proposals 
for Federal aid when Congress convenes. 
In the meantime it is thought that some 
practical aid will come from the abandon- 
ment of much acreage, the planters simply 
refusing to pick the cotton because the 
price at which they can sell it scarcely 
makes it worth while. 


Good Times— ‘The first quarter of the Gov- 
s _ ernment’s fiscal year—July, 
7 August, and September—gives 
remarkable evidence, in the taxes actually 
collected, of the current prosperity of the 
country. There have been two drastic 
cuts in the rates of taxation, and yet money 
pours into the Treasury in growing volume. 
It is true that this result is partly due to 
the very fact of the lower rates and conse- 
quent easier and more certain collections. 
But allowing for this principle of the greater 
~ productivity of lower rates, the Treasury 
had estimated that the rate cuts of last 
February would result in the loss of $381,- 
000,000 of income during the fiscal year 
beginning last July. The statement of the 
results of the first quarter shows that the 
miscellaneous taxes—estate, gift, and ex- 
cise—which had been reduced or repealed, 


would actually show the expected falling-off 


in income at about $81,000,000. But, on 
the other hand, in spite of the lower rates 
on incomes and profits, these surprised every 
one by increasing during the three months 
by about $69,000,000. At the same time 
the customs revenues did more than $9,000,- 
ooo better. Looking at the thing as a 
whole, it seems that instead of collecting 
$381,000,000 less in the current year the 
Government is in a fair way to show vir- 
tually no falling off in total revenue. It 
goes without saying, however, that such 
a fortunate outcome will depend somewhat 
on a maintenance of the recent large profits 
made by business concerns and correspond- 
ingly large incomes reported by individuals. 


Can the 
Railroads 


Sell Stock? 


It has been pointed out more 
than once in this Review 
that the American railroads 
could not keep on doing their financing, 
raising money for extensions and improve- 
ments, through the issue of more and more 
bonds without seriously endangering their 
financial structures, which already show, 
on the average, far too many debtors and 
too few partners. The Railway Age has 
recently shown that out of $2,822,000,000 
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of new railroad securities issued in the six 
years ending with 1925, about $2,697,c00,- 
ooo (or go per cent.) were bonds and notes, 
increasing by so much the debts and fixed 
charges. Such a rate ‘of bond sales, coming 
in a situation where there were already too 
many evidences of indebtedness in propor- 
tion to the total capitalization of the roads, 
means heading straight for disaster. The 
bankers and managers of the railroads had 
no desire to do the thing this way, but were 
forced to it simply because the Govern- 
ment’s restriction of rates, together with the 
increase of wages and the cost of everything 
the railroads had to buy, had brought their 
net income down to a point where investors 
would not consider buying the stock of any 
but a few of the most fortunately situated 
roads. During the past ten years they 
have not looked like good business enter- 
prises in which to become partners. 


The Now 
Better 


Outlook 


things are looking 
decidedly better in the operat- 
ing results of nearly all our 
important railroads. This year, for the 
first time since the present railway law 
went into effect, the roads as a whole will 
make profits as large as the Government 
considers fair and reasonable. The allowed 
rate is 534 per cent. The roads seem to be 
on the way to show about 5.9 per cent. for 
1926, though in western districts they are 
still far below the average of the whole 
country and below what the Government 
has designated as a reasonable rate of 
income. The financial world is looking for- 
ward with great interest to the first efforts 
to sell railroad stocks. The Railway Age 
does not think that any large block of rail- 
way stock can be sold at par or better 
without a dividend as high as 7 per cent. 
Probably the first test will be an offering 
of the Southern Railway, which has shown 
such magnificent growth of earning capacity 
in the last few years. It is most important 
that the first prominent railroad attempting 
to sell its stock to the public should make a 
distinguished success of the proceeding. 
In fact, if it cannot again become fashion- 
able from the investing standpoint to buy 
the common stocks of our great railroads, it 
is difficult to see any hope for them in the 
long run. They are doing well this year 
in net income, and making one record after 
another in car-loadings; but it must be 
remembered that this is a year of almost 
unprecedented prosperity and business 
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NICHOLAS, PRINCE OF RUMANIA 


(Who is visiting the United States with his mother, 

Queen Marie. The Prince is the fourth of five children 

in the royal family, and he attained the age of twenty- 
three on August 18) 


activity, and that there will be other kinds of 
years which the roads will have to face. 


Higher Already in this fair weather 
ms ase’ d of railroad operation has ap- 
peared the cloud of a demand 

for a substantial wage increase by the train- 
men. The most serious aspect of this is 
that the granting of the Brotherhoods’ 
demand, or even a half of it, would lead 
inevitably to higher wages for other classes 
of railway labor which have had their 
wages cut twice by the Railway Labor 
Board, while the trainmen are within about 
5 per cent. of the peak level of 1920. Fur- 
thermore, the trainmen are now allowed to 
calculate their pay by hours worked or 
number of miles in the run, a charge which 
has, with the more rapid train operation of 
the present, brought the actual earnings of 
engineers, conductors, etc., even higher 
than the record ones of 1920. If all railway 
labor should have a substantial increase in 
wages at this time, some roads would be 
hard hit, and many of them would find 
themselves far away from the desirable 
ability to get the investing public in with 
them as partners. The wage demands of 


the trainmen—a 20 per cent. increase— 
were heard before the Board of Mediation 
instituted by the Watson-Parker bill. No 
agreement was reached, and arbitrators 
will now be called in. 


The The visit of Queen Marie of 
Visitofa Rumania was much heralded 
Queen : 
in advance and well-planned 
as regards opportunities for the Queen to 
form impressions of America. Great reign- 
ing dynasties were swept away in the war 
period, and the institution of royalty, 
wherever it remains, has lost its authorita- 
tive status, except in legal forms and fictions, 
and is merely a constitutional device sub- 
ject to change like any other feature of 
representative government. This being the 
case, there is no longer any need to assert 
fundamental antagonism between repub- 
lican and monarchical constitutions. Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway 
all are up-to-date and modern countries 
and democratic in the spirit of their political 
institutions. They maintain royalty not 
as an outworn relic of feudal ages but for 
present-day reasons of national welfare. 
Italy and Spain, finding themselves in need 
of strong executive leadership as typified 
by Mussolini, nevertheless are of opinion 
that royalty is an institution that continues 
to serve public ends, rather than a survival 
for which excuses must be made. Mr. 
Simonds in this number of the REVIEW 
shows that Germany is firmly republican. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, also are making 
their way as republics, as is Austria. 
Royalty, on the other hand, seems better 
adapted to the present needs of the Balkan 
States. The Queen of Rumania is in her 
own right a personage of great influence 
and distinction, and her popularity and 
prestige are not due solely to the fact that 
she shares the throne of an interesting and 
romantic country, speaking a Latinic lan- 
guage that survives from the days of Imperial 
Rome, and with a modern history associated 
with that of Russians, Turks, Austrians 
and Hungarians. 


Position 
of 


Rumania 


Queen Marie is a granddaugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land and a cousin of King 
George. With her English training and 
background, she is none the less an ardent 
devotee of the interests of the Rumanian 
people and possessed of many accomplish- 
ments. Two of her daughters were married 
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to royal princes, and one of them is now 
Queen of Jugoslavia. Her eldest son is 
Prince Carol, whose irregularities of con- 
duct have occasioned much anxiety and also 
no little scandal. Her youngest daughter, 
Princess Ileana, has accompanied her to 
America, together with her younger son, 
Prince Nicholas. Rumania acquired Tran- 
sylvania as a result of the war, this giving 
her a very large portion of dismembered 
Hungary. Looking to the future of her 
territorial claims, she has more to fear from 
Russia than from any other neighbor. Asa 
member of the Little Entente, Rumania 
maintains good relations with Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia, and ; like Poland, be- 
longs to the group that has looked to France 
in the post-war alignment of European 
Governments. A new treaty with Italy has 
recently been concluded, intimacy be- 
tween Rumanians and Italians having been 
a traditional matter based largely upon 
similarity of languages. Rumania, although 
surrounded by Slavonic peoples, still adheres 
to the speech that was established on the 
Danube by the Legions of the Roman 
Empire. The welcome to Queen Marie in 
the United States is due not merely to 
curiosity nor to a fondness for seeing and 


entertaining celebrities. It is also a tribute 
to a woman of lofty courage and unselfish 
service who has met many critical emer- 
gencies and has fairly earned her great posi- 
tion of honor and influence. 


Germany Our readers are advised to 
and study the chapters of current 
France Z ‘ 
European history, contributed 
to this number by Mr. Simonds, with careful 
attention. We are aware of no other state- 
ment of conditions at Geneva and of the 
improved relations between Germany and 
France following the Thoiry Conferences 
between Stresemann and Briand that is so 
lucid or so well-considered as the account 
that Mr. Simonds presents herewith. His 
chapter contrasting the hopeful Germany 
of to-day with the broken and despondent 
Germany of less than two years ago is also 
an impressive and convincing exhibition 
of the changes that are coming about in 
Europe. Like most other far-seeing stu- 
dents of the subject, Mr. Simonds wholly 
realizes that our debt settlements are not 
upon a final basis and that they will have 
to be radically revised in the future. His 
views are not unlike those expressed by Mr. 
Lefiingwell of New York before the Ameri- 
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can Investment Bankers Association which 
met at Quebec last month. This is a sub- 
ject to which we shall recur in the December 
number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The The Colonial Conference which 
patie takes political leaders of the 
British Dominions to London 
every autumn grows in importance from 
year to year. Those self-governing coun- 
tries—particularly Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa—that are nominally associated 
with Great Britain will shape their own 
political future as they prefer. Other vast 
portions of the so-called British Empire 
are governed directly from the Colonial 
Office at London and are completely sub- 
ject to the policies adopted from time to 
time by the Parliament at Westminster. 
Thus the British West Indies are in no 
manner directly or indirectly controlled 
by the Parliament at Ottawa. Yet under 
the rather loosely described theory of the 
present British commonwealth of nations 
the colonial empire ought to come relatively 
as much under the control of the parlia- 
ments at Dublin or Ottawa or Pretoria or 
Melbourne. However, the British do not 
proceed upon lines of logic, and they will 
find their own way to deal with their 
problems. A very discouraging view of the 
future of the British Empire is presented in 
a volume on England written by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, the Very Reverend William 
Ralph Inge. Happily this gentleman’s 
views are not those of a discerning states- 
man, although they are worth reading. 


England's 
Great 
Future 


We live in a changing world, 
but there will always be a 
glorious place in it for the 
organized nation that occupies the island 
known as Great Britain. Other parts of 
the United States have become so important 
that Massachusetts, for instance, is not rel- 
atively as populous or as influential as it 
was a hundred years ago. But why should 
America west of Pennsylvania remain un- 
developed in order that Massachusetts 
might not decline in relative rank as a 
commonwealth? Dean Inge is worried be- 
cause the world at large sees no reason why 
the British Navy should rule the seven 
seas or why the rest of the world should 
cease to spin and weave cotton for the 
sake of Manchester and Liverpool. Far 
from facing a probable decline, Great 
Britain has every reason for optimism. 
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GERMANY ONCE MORE IN THE COUNCIL OF NATIONS 


(Twelve years after the outbreak of war, Germany has been welcomed into the League of Nations—which itself is 

a result of that conflict. In this picture are. the German Foreign Minister Stresemann, at the left; then Austen Cham- 

berlain, British Foreign Minister; the Prime a of France, M. Briand; and Herr Schubert, of the German 
elegation) 


THE GIST OF A MONTH'S NEWS 


FROM SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 15, 1926 


I. AMERICAN POLITICS AND The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
GOVERNMENT reverses the decision of Judge Kennedy in the Tea- 
: : pot Dome oil lease of Government reserves to 

September 16.—The Connecticut Democratic Harry F. Sinclair; the lease is now ordered cancelled 
convention demands repeal of the prohibition as fraudulent and the Mammoth Oil Company is 
amendment; Rollin V. Tyler is nominated for Sena- enjoined from trespass, while the lower court is 
tor and Charles G. Morris is named for Governor. instructed to demand an accounting. 

The Texas House, In special session, votes 104 Hugh Magill, a former State Senator, of Illinois, 
to 22 to investigate the administration of Gov. enters the race for the United States Senate as an 
Miriam A. Ferguson, especially regarding highways, independent dry. 
textbooks, and oil and sulphur taxes. TAI : 

, : é October 2.—The District of Columbia Court of 

September 18.—President Coolidge returns to Appeals dismisses special appeals in the conspiracy 
Washington from ten weeks vacation at White Pine indictments against Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair, in 
Camp, near Paul Smith’s, in the Adirondacks. the oil lease cases. : , 

September 23.—In the Florida hurricane district, October 3.—Prohibition figures issued from 
militia, police, and American Legionaires conscript Washington show for the fiscal year ending June 30 
unemployed labor to restore damaged areas. fines amounting to $7,336,995 and 44,022 convictions. 

September 26.—Allen W. Dulles resigns from the October 4.—Col. Carmi Thompson leaves the 
foreign service because of the financial burden. Philippines after completing his survey, for the 

September 28.—Maj.-Gen. Charles P. Summerall President, of political and economic conditions. 
is appointed Chief of Staff of the Army, effective October 6.—In the Georgia run-off primary, Dr. 
November 21, while Maj.-Gen. James H. McRae is |, G. Hardman beats John Holder for the governot- 
een es to See him as Commander of the ship; the election is interpreted as a Klan defeat. 

econd Corps Area. . v1: 

The New York Democratic convention, at Syra- October 10.—Attorney-General A. L. Gillion, of 
cuse, names Justice Robert F. Wagner for United Indiana begins a sweeping grand jury investigation 
States Senator and renominates Gov. Alfred E,  f Klansmen in politics. 

Smith for a fourth term; Republicans, at New York, October 11.—The trial of Harry M. Daugherty 
renominate Senator James W. Wadsworth and name and Thomas W. Miller in the federal court at New 
Congressman Ogden L. Mills for Governor. York for conspiracy to “defraud the Government of 
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honest, impartial and unprejudiced services” as 
Attorney-General and Alien Property Custodian, 
respectively, ends in a disagreement; the trial began 
September 7, and the jury, after sixty-five hours 
deliberation, fails to reach a verdict. 

The United States Supreme Court sustains the 
sale of seized German dye and chemical patents to 
the Chemical Foundation by the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

The Supreme Court orders a ‘resurvey of the 
boundary line between Texas and Oklahoma from 
the Red River on the eastern side of the panhandle, 
where 25,000 acres are in dispute. 

Lieut.-Gov. Oramel H. Simpson is sworn in as 
Governor of Louisiana, succeeding Henry L. Fuqua, 
deceased. 

October 13.—The Republican convention in 
Rhode Island adopts a plank favoring resubmission 
of prohibition to the people; Gov. Aram J. Pothier is 
renominated. 


II. FOREIGN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


September 24.—The Mexican Chamber of Dep- 
uties votes down the Roman Catholic petition for 
repeal or amendment of religious clauses of the 
Mexican Constitution. 

General Alvaro Obregon is appointed to suppress 
the Yaqui rebellion in Mexico. 

Sun Chuan-fan, controlling the five eastern 
central Chinese provinces, recaptures Nanchang 
from Cantonese troops and takes 5,000 prisoners. 

September 25.—W. L. Mackenzie King’s Liberal 
Cabinet in Canada is restored to power as a result 
of general elections held September 14; Arthur 
Meighen, failing reélection, resigns. 

September 26.—General Lazaro Chacon suc- 
ceeds José Maria Orellana, deceased, as President 
of Guatemala. 

September 30.—The Angora Government orders 
summary dismissal of all officials who did not 
participate in the Nationalist uprising that over- 
threw the Sultanate. 

The Polish Sejm, or lower house of the Diet, 
refuses to ratify two cabinet appointments and 
affirms the Senate cut of 500,000 zloties in the 
budget; the cabinet of Charles Bartel resigns and 
the Sejm adjourns without dissolution. 
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October 2.—Viscount Willingdon is sworn in as 
Governor General of Canada, succeeding Baron 
Byng. 

October 6.—General Von Seekt is forced to re- 
sign as commander of the army of the German 
Republic, because he permitted the Prince of the 
former royal family to participate in maneuvers. 

In China, 12,000 women and children are rescued 
from Wuchang, where Northern troops refuse to 
surrender to Cantonese forces. 

October 8.—The Turkestan Government pro- 
hibits polygamy, exploitation of women, and the 
sale of infant girls in marriage; the decree follows 
the execution of murderers of a girl Communist who 
fought for these reforms; the assassins were all 
relatives, who were afraid of a change. 

In China, 10,000 persons are reported dead, 
principally by starvation, besieged in Wuchang. 

October 9.—In Germany, Lieut.-Gen. Wilhelm 
Heye is appointed to succeed General Von Seekt. 

October 11.—The British Labor party confirms 
disaffiliation with the Communists. 

October 12.—The Poincaré Government pre- 
sents a balanced budget to the Chamber for the 
first time since the war; expenditures and receipts 
for 1927 are to be about 39,382,000,000 francs. 

Wuchang is captured from North China forces 
by Cantonese under Chang Kai-shek; General Yang 
Sen, Central China leader who caused the recent 
Wanhsien incident with the British, is appointed 
at Canton to head the Twentieth National Army. 

October 13.—Edouard Herriot resigns as head of 
the French Radical Socialist party. 

October 14.—Lord Oxford and Asquith resigns 
as leader of the British Liberal party. 

The Hungarian Cabinet headed by Count 
Bethlen since 1921 resigns. 

In Czechoslovakia, the German minority secures 
representation for the first time in the history of 
the republic in the cabinet of Dr. Svehla. 


III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


September 15.—The United States places an 
embargo on export of arms to Nicaragua. 

September 16.—The League Assembly elects to 
the Council for three years Poland, Chile, and 
Rumania; for two years Colombia, Holland, and 














A SCENE IN MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Where the September hurricane was most severe, showing how modern steel buildings once more have demonstrated 
ability to survive the devastating forces of nature) 
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China; and for one year Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
and Salvador. 

September 17.—Mexican Federals execute seven 
Indian bandits, in connection with the kidnaping 
of the American, Rosenthal, murdered yesterday. 

Spain, in a joint note to London and Paris, with- 
draws her demand that Tangier be included in the 
Spanish zone in Morocco. 

September 18.—A new Italo-Rumanian treaty is 
published, providing for codperative maintenance 
of international order and mutual diplomatic and 
political support in event of exterior menace. 


September 21.—The King and Queen of the 
Belgians announce the engagement of their son, 
Prince Leopold, to Princess Astrid, niece of King 
Gustav of Sweden. 

September 24.—The League Assembly adopts a 
resolution that a general conference on armament 
reduction should be called before next September; 
Cheo Hain-chu gives the Chinese position on recent 
events on the Yangtze River, criticizing British 
policy. 

September 25.—The League Assembly is ad- 
journed by President Nintchitch. 

The Shanghai agreement between the Consular 
Corps and the provincial Chinese officials is pub- 
lished; it was executed with the knowledge of 
Peking, which was not represented, and it restores 
the Mixed Court to Chinese. 

September 28.—Alejandro Padilla, new Spanish 
Ambassador to the United States, arrives at New 
York. 

A Soviet-Lithuanian agreement is signed at 
Moscow for a period of five years; it is modelled on 
the Soviet-German treaty. 

September 30.—Charles Evans Hughes is named 
by the President as a member of the International 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
succeeding the late George Gray. 

Premier Mussolini confers with Austen Chamber- 
lain, Britain’s Foreign Secretary on the royal yacht 
Giuliani off Leghorn, presumably on such inter- 
national questions as involve the Mediterranean 
and the new Franco-German accord. 


October 2.—Austen Chamberlain confers with 
Premier Briand of France; there is much stir over 
the proposed Thoiry plan to sell $1,000,000,000 or 
more of German railway bonds in the United States 
to aid French finances and promote real peace. 

October 12.—Queen Marie of Rumania, having 
been reconciled with the Crown Prince Carol, sails 
for the United States with the Princess Ileana, 
Prince Nicholas, and an entourage of seventeen 
persons aboard the Leviathan. 


IV. ECONOMIC NOTES 


September 17.—Prof. E. W. Kemmerer submits 
an 800-page report on reconstruction to the Polish 
Government, and returns to the United States; 
there is a reserve of 484,000,000 zloties covering 43 
per cent. of the currency issue. 

September 23.—Argentine grain-growing areas 
increase 102,640 hectares for 1926-27 (the hectare 
equals 2.47 acres); wheat and oats areas decrease 
slightly but linseed increases; the total area sown is 
12,275,000 hectares, of which 7,740,000 are in 
wheat.and 2,640,000 in linseed. 

The Bureau of Public Roads reports 109,697,832 
registered motor-vehicles in the United States 
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for the first half of 1926, an increase of 1,927,141 
over the same period in 1925. 

Silver declines in price to its lowest level in five 
years, and is quoted at 6036 cents an ounce at 
New York (see page 511). 


September 25.—The Ford Motor Company an- 
nounces a five-day week for labor, with an eight- 
hour day. 

After twenty-one weeks of the British coal strike, 
the president of the Board of Trade, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, announces a direct loss in produc- 
tion of $1,000,000,000. 

Chinese strike pickets are withdrawn from 
Shameen (the foreign quarter of Canton), allowing 
free movement of goods, which had been prevented 
because of the anti-British strike. 

Buffalo opens a new air port for commercial 
flying. 

September 26.—At New York, 270 leading elec- 
trical manufacturers form a National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, with Gerard Swope 
as president. 


September 29.—The New York: Sun and Telegram 
are purchased by William T. Dewart (an associate 
of the late Mr. Munsey) for $13,000,000; the news- 
papers will be mutualized, so that employees may 
acquire stock. 

Ambassador Jacob Gould Schurman, home on 
vacation, reports to President Coolidge that Ger- 
man industry is recovering, although there are 
I,500,000 unemployed. 

The American Hospital Convention in Atlantic 
City discusses the care of middle-class persons of 
moderate means who cannot afford private nurses 
and other facilities. 

A group of German experts arrives at New York to 
study industrial progress in the United States. 


September 30.—A European steel and iron trust 
is formed at Brussels, out of plants in France, 
Germany, Luxemburg, and Belgium; Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia are expected to enter later; 
steel production will be limited, prices fixed, and 
European market reserved from American and 
English competition; normal production is to be 
27,528,000 tons, rising in five years to 30,000,000. 


October 1.—The Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor votes to join the 
International Metal Workers Federation. 

The total exports of soft coal from the United 
States to Europe in the first eight months of 1926 
increase 4,400,000 tons over the same period in 1925, 
to 16,821,055 tons; Great Britain, where coal miners 
are on strike, receives 3,500,000 tons. 

October 4.—The forty-sixth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor is opened at 
Detroit by William Green, who denounces company 
unions; plans are laid for unionizing motor plants. 

October 6.—The American Bankers Association 
endorses at its meeting in Los Angeles, the Mc- 
Fadden Branch Banking bill, but refuses to approve 
the Hull amendments. 7 

October 7—Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia 
admits that the Sesquicentennial Exposition is a 
financial failure; unpaid claims amount to $3,000,000. 

Hugo Stinnes arranges to transfer his father’s 
huge interests to an American banking syndicate 
in two loans at 7 per cent., totaling $25,000,000. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board extends a 
$30,000,000 credit to cotton codperatives. 
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October 8.—The Government crop report esti- 
mates the total cotton production as 16,627,000 
bales, an excess of 523,000 over 1925 (the record 
year); cotton has dropped about five cents a pound 
within a month. 


V. OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE 
MONTH 


September 17.—Yale’s drama department moves 
into its new University Theater on York Street in 
New Haven. 

September 18.—The “University Afloat” sails 
from New York with 120 women among 500 
students on a world cruise aboard the Ryndam, 
to remain away until May; this student ship will 
visit thirty-eight foreign countries; Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing heads a faculty of forty members. 

The New York Times celebrates its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 

A hurricane sweeps across southern Florida, cen- 
tering in the Miami district, causing great damage to 
property in a region of about 500 square miles; 
370 persons are killed and several thousand injured 
(see page 483). 

The Battle of Saratoga is celebrated on its 149th 
anniversary by dedication of a new flag pole on 
Bemis Heights and advancement of plans for restor- 
ing the battlefield. 

In Iowa, a heavy storm damages $2,000,000 of 
property and inundates 36,000 acres. 

At Palo Alto, California, electric experiments 
result in hurling 2,100,000 volts twenty feet. 

September 19.—Miss Charlotte Moore Schoemell 
swims forty miles around Manhattan Island at New 
York City in 14 hours, 21 minutes. 

The Florida hurricane reaches Pensacola and 
Mobile, causing further damage in its sweep through 
Alabama; $2,000,000 is raised for relief. 


September 21.—A new type electric locomotive, in 
tests near New York, pulls a freight train of 108 
cars at 32 miles per hour; despite curves, it pulls 
3,000 tons for 144 hours smoothly and without 
breakdown, using less than its full current of 560 
volts; a steam locomotive makes only five miles per 
hour with the same train. 


September 22.—Connecticut commemorates the 
death of Nathan Hale as a revolutionary spy who 
was hanged by the British 150 years ago. 

A new magazine is published, called Children; it is 
intended for parents. 

Gene Tunney, a former U. S. Marine, defeats Jack 
Dempsey in a ten-round heavyweight prizefight at 
the Stadium in the Sesquicentennial grounds at 
Philadelphia; Tunney is now world champion. 

September 24.—The St. Louis “Cardinals” win 
the National League baseball pennant; it is their 
first championship pennant in over thirty years. 

The German Scientific Congress hears Dr. Ladis- 
laus Wamoscher describe the Peterfi ‘‘micromanipu- 


lator” by means of which single-celled animals may’ 


be operated on surgically even if only 1-1,000th of 
a millimeter in size; Professor Bechhold describes 
a method of goldplating the smaller microbe-eating 
microbes to render them visible under the micro- 
scope. 

September 24.—The Northwest suffers from .a 
cold wave; snowfall occurs in Wyoming, Montana, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa; Canada is under 
snow from Winnipeg to British Columbia and the 
grain belt loss may reach $12,000,000. 














MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 


(Who last month at the age of fifty-nine was appointed 
Chief of Staff of the Army. General Summerall is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa; was senior instructor of 
Artillery tactics at West Point from 1905 to 1911; lec- 
tured at the Army War College from 1913 to 1917; and 
holds an LL.D. from Hobart College. He served on 
special missions to Europe during the war, meanwhile 
commanding various artillery and Army Corps units. 
After the war he served on the Fiume Commission and 
the American Peace Mission) 


September 26.—The Moderation League pub- 
lishes a report showing increased drunkenness, 
especially among children and automobile drivers, in 
1925; in 564 places, arrests for drunkenness increased 
21,000 in 1924 over 1923, and 36,241 more in 1925. 

Rev. Dr. Philemon F. Sturges succeeds Dean 
Edmund S. Rousmaniere at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Boston. 

September 28.—Vera Cruz is struck by hurricane. 

Prof. Heberlein announces discovery at Trinil, 
Central Java, of the complete skull of a prehistoric 
man-ape, or pithecanthropus erectus. 

September 29.—At Ironwood, Michigan, 43 iron 
miners are rescued after being trapped for 120 hours 
by a cave-in. 

October 1.—The Putnam expedition to the Arctic, 
aboard the Morrissey, returns to New York with 
specimens of Arctic life. 

Alan Cobham, English aviator, returns to London 
from a flight to Australia, a distance of 28,000 miles. 


October 2.—Northwestern University opens its 
new downtown unit for the study of medicine, den- 
tistry, commerce, and journalism in the twenty- 
story Montgomery-Ward Memorial Building. 

October 3.—Yale University initiates voluntary 
chapel exercises, for the first time in 225 years. 

October 5.—Detroit churches refuse to permit 
labor leaders to occupy their pulpits and the 
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THE LATE HENRY THEOPHILUS FINCK 


(Upon his retirement in 1923, Mr. Finck had completed 

more than forty years of service as music critic for the 

New York Evening Post. He was widely known through 
a score of books he had written) 


Y. M. C. A. withdraws an invitation to William 
Green to speak (see page 453). 

October 7.—New York celebrates the centennial 
of the opening of the Erie Canal. 

October 10.—The St. Louis “‘ Cardinals” win the 
World Series baseball games from the New York 
“Yankees,” winning four and losing three. 

October 13.—The North American Review is sold 
by George Harvey to Walter Butler Mahony, 
a lawyer. 


VI. OBITUARY RECORD 


September 15.—Prof. Rudolf Christoph Eucken, 
German philosopher, 80. 

September 16.—Dr. John W. Perilli, New York 
physician, 48. ... Rev. Hugh B. MacCauley, 
D.D., New Jersey Presbyterian, 70. 

September 17.—Charles R. Huntley, power indus- 
try leader, 72. ... Bayard Henry, Philadelphia 
financier, 69. . . . Augustus Stephen Vogt, Toron- 
to’s famous choir conductor, 66. 

September 18.—Col. Henry Concanon, British 
shipping executive, 65. 

September 19.—Maj. Gen. Robert Lee Howze, 
U.S. A., commanding Fifth Corps Area, 62. 

September 20.—Harry Eugene Andrews, Los 
Angeles editor and journalist, 65. 

September 21.—Rabbi Louis Grossman, noted 
Hebrew educator and author, of Cincinnati, 63. 

September 22.—Dr. Arthur Henry Glennan, yel- 
low-fever and public-health expert, 73. 

September 23.—Rear Adm. William Freeland 
Fullam, U. S. N., retired, 70. . . . Cardinal Arturo 
Touchet, Catholic Bishop of Orleans, 77. 


September 24.—Prof. John Bernard Whittaker, 
painter and educator, go. ... Judge Philip E. 
Brady, of Massachusetts, 77. 

September 25.—Rear Adm. Elijah Laws, U.S. N., 
retired, 93. . . . Herbert Booth, evangelist, 64... . 
Joseph Jefferson Holland, actor, 67. 

September 26.—William Romaine Newbold, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania philosopher, 61. . . . Rev. 
Edmund Swett Rousmaniere, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 67... . José Maria 
Orellana, President of Guatemala, 54. 

September 27.—Adrian Riker, New Jersey lawyer, 
78. . . . Stephen Ward Doubleday, Civil War vet- 
eran and banker, 81. . . . Sir Sassoon David, dis- 
tinguished Bombay merchant, 77. 

September 29.—William Jewett Tucker, president 
emeritus of Dartmouth College, 87... . James 
Henry Potts, editor of Troy (N. Y.) Times, 71... . 
Patty Prather Thum, landscape artist, of Kentucky, 
73. ... William C. Robinson, Alaska railroad 
builder, 69. 

September 30.—Alfred Craven, subway builder 
and civil engineer, 80. . . . Rev. Franklin Pierce 
Ramsay, D.D., Presbyterian educator, 70. 

October 1.—Henry Theophilus Finck, music critic 
of the New York Evening Post, 72... . Prof. 
Clarence Abiathar Waldo, of Washington Univer- 
sity, 74. . . . D’Arcy Scott, former head of Cana- 
dian railway commission. 

October 2.—Judge Timothy D. Hurley, of Cook 
County (Chicago) Superior Court, 63. 

October 4.—Prof. Theodore Lyman Wright, of 
Beloit College, 68... . Arthur Jule Goodman, 
Cleveland portrait painter. ... Frank William 
Ferguson, Boston architect, 65. 

October 5.—Richard Franklin Pettigrew, former 
Senator from South Dakota, 78. . . . Otto Kerlmer, 
Dutch animal painter, 87. 

October 6.—Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, Boston 
physician and art connoisseur, 76. ... Francis 
Eugene Nipher, noted physicist of Washigton Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, 78... . Simon Bamberger, 
former Utah Governor, 79. : .. Albert Haight, 
New York jurist, 84. ‘ 

October 8.—Arthur Bingham Walkley, dramatic 
critic of the London Times, 70. . . . Rev. William 
Dwight Porter Bliss, D.D., Protestant Episcopal 
sociologist, 70. . . . Adolphe Alfred Dion, Ca- 
nadian electrical engineer, 67... . Gen. Rafael 
Cesar Medina, Nicaraguan leader. 

October 9.—Charles Smith Hyman, Canadian 
ex-cabinet minister, 72. . . . Gen. Josias von Heer- 
ingen, former German Minister of War, 76. 

October 1o.—Louisa Lee Schuyler, philanthropist, 
88. . . . Andrew C. McKenzie, architect, 65... . 
Ralph Stout, Kansas City editor, 60. 

October 11.—Henry L. Fuqua, Governor of 
Louisiana, 60. . . . Dr. E. H. Lougher, Kentucky 
Klansman, 55. 

October 13.—Hayozoun Hohannes Topakyan, 
former Persian Consul General at New York, 62. 
. . . Alexander F. Phillips, Vermont chemist, 77. 
. . . Thomas W. Sanders, British horticultural jour- 
nalist, 71... . Rev. Edwin Abbott, D.D., London 
headmaster and author, 87. 

October 14.—Richard Edwards Breed, public 
utility director, 60. . . . M. Hans Kinck, Norwe 
gian dramatist. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) fff WY 
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EXCUSE ME, THIS IS MY BUSY DAY! THE WINNING SLOGAN? 
From the Journal (Winston-Salem, N. C.) From the Wisconsin State Journal (Madison, Wis.) 
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IT’S AN ART—PLUS SCIENCE AND BAIT 
From the Press (Cleveland, Ohio) 


were held in September, will vote for a 
Representative in Congress. In addition, 
the terms of thirty-four Senators expire 
next March, and their successors must be 
chosen. Then, besides, there are Governors 
and other officials to be selected by the 
voters of thirty-two of the States. Presi- 
dent Coolidge took no active part in the 
campaign. A long period of unprecedented 











HERE ARE TWO POINTS FOR YOU! 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


industrial prosperity has prompted Re- 
publican candidates to “point with pride,” 
though in some sections agricultural de- 
pression has reacted to the political ad- 
vantage of Democrats. Prohibition has 
been an issue in many States. As is not 
unusual with mid-term Congressional elec- 
tions, the result of the present contest is 
supposed to have some effect upon the 
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CATCHING THEM COMING AND GOING 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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From the Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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KEYNOTES 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


future career of the occupant of the White 
House; for example, a sweeping Republican 
victory now might determine the party’s 
presidential candidate two years hence. 
In similar fashion the result in New York 


DEMOCRACY SPLITS THE BLANKET 
From the News (Cleveland, Ohio) 


State—where Governor Smith has been 
nominated for a fourth term—may have a 
decided bearing upon the selection of a 
national standard-bearer for the Democrats 
in 1928. In some states this year’s cam- 
paign had begun long ago, with spring 
primaries; in others, like New York, nomi- 
nations were made within recent weeks only. 
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THEY’LL HAVE HIM PULLED ALL OUT OF 
SHAPE SOON 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia, Pa.) 











ONCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY 


From the Jiem (New Orleans, La.) 
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PIED PIPER FORD, OF DETROIT 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 

















THE NEW COMMANDMENT 
From the Herald Tribune (New York) 


[The American Federation of Labor, in convention at Detroit 
last month, went on record as favoring a five-day week. Mean- 
while Mr. Henry Ford, who employs more men than any other 
—™ has adopted the same policy in his great automobile 
plants 











HOW SMALL IS MAN! 


From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 





To ENGINEERS: ff 
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MORE GRADE-CROSSING ACCIDENTS! 
From Capper’s Weekly (Topeka, Kansas) 


GET A FULL LENGTH GLASS, UNCLE! 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
[The farmer—whether he grows wheat, corn, or cotton—has 


had anything but prosperity in these last few years when other 
industries have been thriving] 

















TOPICS OF THE. MONTH IN CARTOONS 























LLOYD GEORGE’S OPPORTUNITY AT LAST.—From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 


Britain’s war premier comes to the fore- Baldwin, has seemed unable to find a 
front once more, principally through posi- solution; so, also, has the former labor 


tions taken in the long-drawn-out coal premier, Macdonald. Meanwhile Lloyd 
strike. The present Conservative premier, George’s Liberal rival, Lord Asquith, has 
resigned his leadership of that party. 


























IN THE INTERNATIONAL CAFE 
LLOYD GEORGE ADDS A LITTLE “PEP” (‘This is Reservation a la Francaise, after Monsieur’sown recipe”) 
From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) From the Star (Montreal, Canada) 
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ENGLAND CALLS FOR INTERVENTION IN CHAMBERLAIN PLAYS WITH A POLISH DIC- 
CHINA, BUT UNCLE SAM IS HARD OF HEARING iTATOR AND A CHINESE WAR LORD 


Two cartoons on China from the Russian Izvestia (Moscow) 





Russian cartoons always relate to inter- 


national situations, for criticism of domes- 
tic policies is not in vogue. The popular 
topic of the moment in the Soviet press is 
China, where Russia is quite ready to blame 
England for everything that goes wrong. 
An aroused Poland is on one side of the 
vast federation of Soviet republics, and a 
turbulent China on the other. 









































CHINA ENTERS THE LEAGUE COUNCIL A SOVIET VIEW OF A DISARMAMENT 


5 CONFERENCE 
GERMANY: “Dear me! _I thought he was one of us.” . sae : 
FRANCE: “Oh, that’s all right. John Bull likes to give people (Trying to get the “Imperialism” camel through the needle’s 
a warm welcome.” eye, which in this case is the League of Nations) 


From the New Leader (London, England) From Izvestia (Moscow, Russia) 





FLORIDA AFTER THE STORM 


[A hurricane on September 18 wrought great damage to certain sections of Florida. With a desire to in- 
form readers regarding conditions and prospects in the stricken areas, as surveyed several weeks afterward, 
this periodical solicited the following contributions from leading men of affairs in Florida.—TueE Epiror] 


I. BY HAMILTON HOLT 
(President of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida) 


GENERAL impression seems to exist 

throughout the country that all Florida 
has been temporarily stunned by the dis- 
aster recently experienced by the southern 
section of the State. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

Though the storm was terrific and the 
devastation great, the area affected was 
comparatively small. Miami, Hollywood, 
and Fort Lauderdale suffered the greatest 
losses in human life and in property. 
Moore Haven, located on the shore of Lake 
Okechobee, was practically washed off 
the map. No other part of the State was 
even seriously threatened by the hurricane. 

Property and financial losses ensuing 
from similar disasters have always been 
replaced in other parts of the country, and 
the rebuilding activities that were begun 
immediately after the catastrophe demon- 
strate inherent stability. Any one familiar 
with the “magic” spirit of Miami will 
know that the southeastern section of the 
State soon will be entirely reconstructed. 

Crops in the storm area were, naturally, 
destroyed, while those in other parts were 
damaged to some extent. It is safe to say 
that the orange growers have suffered a 
considerable loss in the droppage of fruit. 

Thousands of dollars have been contrib- 
uted through the Red Cross, and Florida 
itself has given liberally to relieve the 
suffering. Everywhere a spirit of generosity 


exists. Here at Rollins College we have 
received funds from good friends in many 
parts of the country to enable our Miami 
students to continue their studies. 

To consider that this recent disaster will 
be a strong deterrent factor in the develop- 
ment of Florida is as foolish as to assume 
that Florida people regret the passing of 
last year’s so-called “peak” which was 
brought about through frenzied speculation. 
Florida is just beginning a new era. She is 
one of the States of that section .which 
Secretary Hoover predicts will be the scene 
of the greatest growth in population and 
development within the next ten years in 
any part of the country. Such men as 
James C. Penny and August Heckscher, and 
such concerns as Stone and Webster, have 
invested heavily, which goes to prove that 
in addition to the ideal climatic advantages, 
the natural resources, and fertility of the 
citrus and farming lands, there is also a 
great future here for industrial development. 

In this county alone there is now being 
expended a total of $17,471,234 in buildings, 
roads, civic improvements, and educational 
activities; and for the month of September, 
our neighboring city of Orlando issued a 
total of $1,052,297 in building permits. 

Florida does not owe a dollar. It has no 
outstanding indebtedness whatever and has 
$18,000,000 in the State treasury. 

What State is in better condition? 


Il. BY RICHARD HATHAWAY EDMONDS 


O AMERICAN city or State has ever 

met with a serious disaster that it did 

not emerge therefrom as a greater city or 
greater State. Preéminently will this be 
true as to Florida. The loss of life and of 
property in the hurricane which struck a 
narrow belt of Florida—covering about 500 


square miles out of a total of 54,000 square 
miles of land—was much less than the 
first reports indicated. 

Scarcely had the wind died down before 
the people of the hurricane section were 
aggressively at work succoring those who 
had suffered in property or by bodily 
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injuries, and doing all in their power at the 
same time to begin the restoration of injured 
buildings. Reconstruction work began 
almost instantly; and this was the wisest 
move that the people in that district could 
possibly make, since it not merely restored 
confidence to the country, but created 
employment for those whose work had 
suddenly been stopped by the storm. The 
American Legion, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Boy Scouts, and other organizations, 
which in advance of the actual storm had 
been advised that their services might be 
needed, were at work as soon as the storm 
abated. They were doing heroic work in 
rescuing people, in feeding them and in 
cheering the mourners. The Red Cross 
then followed and its work has been fully 
appreciated. 

Unfortunately, Judge Payne, Chairman 
of the Red Cross, in attempting to criticize 
the Florida people who went to work so 
vigorously, so cheerfully, and so optimisti- 
cally to meet the whole situation, created an 
erroneous impression throughout the coun- 
try to the effect that the people of Florida 
“were more interested in tourists and in 
hotels than in the poor.” 

The men and women who turned in- 
stantly to the clearing of the débris and 
rebuilding of their communities should 
receive from the entire country boundless 
praise for the spirit of energy and optimism 
with which they met such a disaster. 

Florida has 54,000 square miles of land 
area; only about 500 square miles were 
seriously injured. The citrus crop, I am 
informed by the Citrus Fruit Exchange, 
suffered only about 15 per cent. of oranges 
and possibly 25 per cent. of grapefruit. 
The general industrial and railroad de- 
velopment of the State was in no way 
halted. The resources of Florida—for 
agriculture, for industry, for commerce, as 
well as for the tourist and the health-seeker 
—are almost without limit. The same 
glorious sunshine exists as through the 
ages past; the same balmy health-giving 
air is ever there. The same wealth of soil 
which is now annually producing about 
100,000 carloads of fruits and vegetables 
for shipment to the North and West during 
the winter months is there, and only about 
2,000,000 acres Out of 20,000,000 acres of 
farm land is yet under cultivation. The 
same resources in timber, in phosphate rock, 
and in many minerals available for indus- 
trial activities are there. The same splendid 


tax system exists, which has enabled the 
State steadily to reduce its rate of taxation 
while spending this year about $30,000,000 
on improved highways, increasing its school 
facilities, and carry on other work. A 
month ago Florida had $18,000,000 in its 
treasury , and no bonded _ indebtedness. 
Some have criticized Governor Martin for 
not calling an immediate session of the 
legislature to appropriate a portion of this 
money to take care of the sufferers by the 
storm; but while the cash is in the treasury, 
it had already been appropriated for ex- 
penses to be incurred in the way of high- 
ways, schools, and other State work. 

The hotels and office buildings in the 
hurricane region are being rapidly repaired, 
and it is expected that they will all be in 
full operation in November. The East 
Coast Railroad, with its double-track line, 
was able from the very beginning of the 
storm to run its trains from Jacksonville to 
Miami. The total damage to the Miami 
section of the Seaboard Air Line is reported 
by that road to be only about $100,000. 

I would not attempt to minimize the 
extent of the disaster, the heavy destruction 
of property and the loss of life, but I venture 
a suggestion that the aggregate loss through 
the heavy floods in the West during the last 
thirty days will largely exceed the total 
financial loss from the Florida storm, and 
that the deaths due to colds and pneumonia 
produced by the heavy floods covering a 
large part of the Central West will far exceed 
the deaths from the Florida disaster. 

Someone thoroughly familiar with the 
situation, with the vision to grasp what was 
accomplished and to tell the full story, 
should write of the heroic work done, not 
only by the people in the stricken cities but 
of the whole State, in rushing instant aid to 
Miami and other communities. Jackson- 
ville is an illustration, but nearly every 
other town did proportionately as well. 
On Sunday, when the storm had abated 
only for a few hours and the Jacksonville 
people had learned of the extent of the 
disaster, a meeting was called at the 
Chamber of Commerce for six o’clock. By 
ten o’clock the people of that city had 
loaded a train of twenty-four cars with 
provisions, medical supplies, and other 
things which they knew would be needed 
and rushed the train out for Miami. Can 
energy of that kind be surpassed anywhere 
in America? But equal energy was shown 
in nearly every other city in Florida. 
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FLORIDA 


AFTER THE STORM 


Ill. BY BARRON COLLIER ~ 


OME months ago, I had the privilege of 

expressing through this splendid publica- 
tion my opinion of Florida and my ideas 
relative to her future. It will take more 
than a wind storm—which, after all, has 
caused damage in only a small portion of 
that State—to change my belief or to alter 
my faith in Florida. 

I stand with Governor Martin in his atti- 
tude that the whole State should not be 
pictured as a victim of calamity because 
Miami and Moore Haven were unfortunate 
enough to lie in the path of the storm. 
These disasters to particular sections did not 
affect Jacksonville or Tampa or many of 
the other large cities of this great State. 

When the Galveston flood occurred, it 
was spoken of and recognized as the Gal- 
veston disaster. There was not the slightest 
intimation that the whole State of Texas 
was in ruins. This same attitude marked 
the San Francisco earthquake; the Charles- 
ton inundation; and any number of other 
occurrences of a similar nature. 


While I am sensitive to, and sincerely 
deplore, the misfortune which was Miami’s 
and Moore Haven’s, I join Governor Martin 
in his. just and strong condemnation of 
those who use the misfortunes of two cities 
to injure a whole commonwealth. 

My faith in Florida is built upon an 
intimate knowledge of the splendid charac- 
ter of her people—their bold pioneerirg 
spirit—their refusal to allow anything to 
stem their determination to show that 
Florida in truth is the garden spot of the 
world. It is this spirit which to-day, even 
as I write, is working wonders in Miami. 
Such reconstruction as was necessary is 
already under way and Miami is building 
on a firmer foundation than before. 

Other sections of our country, sections 
far less favored in climate and in the dis- 
tribution of natural wealth, have suffered 
greater calamities only to arise better and 
mightier. It is my sincere belief that only 
the most ill-advised will entertain the 
thought that Florida will do otherwise. 


IV. BY PETER O. KNIGHT 


(A Leading Lawyer and Business Man of Tampa) 


HE hurricane of September 18 struck 
the Miami section of Florida and 
plowed its way westward across the State 
south of Lake Okechobee, a width of about 
fifty miles. Outside of the Miami section, 
the two towns of Clewiston and Moore 
Haven and the city of Fort Myers, of about 
5,000 population, the territory affected was 
practically undeveloped wilderness. 
Florida is supported by the citrus fruit, 
vegetable, sponge and fish industries, tur- 
pentine, naval stores, phosphate, cotton 
growing, general farming, cigar-manufac- 
turing in Key West and Tampa, and the 
tourist business. Cigar manufacturing in 
Tampa and Key West was not affected, 
because the storm did not strike either of 
these points. The phosphate, naval stores, 
general farming, and cotton-growing were 
not affected, because they were not in the 
hurricane territory. The vegetable industry 
was not disturbed, because vegetables are not 
planted until October and November. 
The tourist business, as a matter of 
course, was not involved. There will be 
more tourists in Florida this winter than 


ever before, and by January 1 every vestige 
of damage, so far as the tourist business is 
concerned, will have disappeared. 

The only industry that has been affected 
is the citrus-growing, and it has been 
damaged only to the extent of 10 per cent. 
This will mean higher prices to the growers. 

Therefore, the only permanent damage 
that has been done in Florida as a whole is 
to houses in the territory above described. 

Outside the storm area, Florida has not - 
been harmed one particle. In the storm 
area, after receiving credit for the tornado 
and hurricane insurance, my guess is that 
the total temporary damage will not exceed 
$25,000,000. The same Florida is still 
there with its magnificent resources, its 
wonderful climate and its geographical posi- . 
tion. It is the Riviera of America and al- 
ways will be, within twenty-four hours and 
less of eighty millions of prosperous people, 
and the same conditions that have de- 
veloped and produced Florida so rapidly 
within the last few years will cause a 
greater and more permanent Florida to be 
developed in the future. 





NEW GERMANY IN NEW 
EUROPE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. Geneva: German Reconciliation 


N THE weeks which have passed since 

I last wrote here in Geneva the out- 
standing circumstances of European affairs 
have all been associated with Germany. 
The entrance of Germany into the League, 
the discussions between Briand and Strese- 
mann at the little Jura town of Thoiry, 
discovering the possibilities of an arrange- 
ment between France and Germany, and 
recalling in no small measure the great 
liquidation which took place between France 
and Britain more than two decades ago 
after Fashoda; finally, the broadening of 
these Briand-Stresemann discussions by the 
action of the respective cabinets into the 
bases for a discussion without delay—all 
have primarily a German bearing. Having 
myself just passed through Germany, and 
talked with many of the leading statesmen 
and financiers, I desire to add a few words 
about the actual situation within the Reich 
at the moment. Finally, I shall speak 
briefly of similar conditions in France and 
Belgium as seen in my recent visit to both 
countries. 

Last March, Germany came to Geneva, 
following the Locarno agreements, seeking 
admission in conformity with these con- 
tracts. Her admission was prevented by 
a combination of circumstances which 
would have been absurd had they not been 
damaging to the prestige of the League in 
the world, and significant disclosures of 
grave defects within the organization of 
that body. At bottom, however, the 
March fiasco was produced by the fact that 
‘the great Powers which had made Locarno 
went outside the League to do it, and 
further, made certain bargains as to seats 
within the Council, which they rather 
brusquely called upon the League to make 
good. 

There was, in addition, an only’less grave 
crisis which arose because of an attempt on 
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the part of some of the countries which were 
parties to the Locarno arrangement to 
bring about a new arrangement of the 
Council before Germany arrived, and specifi- 
cally to bestow upon Poland a permanent 
seat. Spain and Brazil were also aspirants 
for similar seats, but the real struggle 
centered about Poland, since it was to 
Polish aspirations that the Germans were 
opposed squarely. 

The Germans at once served notice in 
advance of the Geneva meeting that they 
would not enter the League if any new 
permanent seats were bestowed before they 
were admitted. Then came the long dead- 
lock, which was finally resolved by a rather 
ignominious compromise, involving the resig- 
nation of Sweden and Czechoslovakia as 
temporary members and the assignment of 
one of these seats to Poland, but only as a 
temporary member. The compromise 
proved useless because Brazil, a member of 
the Council, refused to permit German 
admission if she did not get a permanent 
seat also. 

It was inevitable after the failure of 
March that every conceivable effort would 
be made in September to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the original blundering, both because 
of the League itself and also because the 
Locarno States were anxious to get Ger- 
many, since the Locarno pacts themselves 
only became effective thereafter. There- 
fore still another compromise, again rather 
more ingenious than shining, was rigged up, 
by which a new class of seats in the Council 
was created. There were to be, as there 
had been, permanent seats, held by the 
five great Powers—Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. There were to be 
three semi-permanent seats; that is, seats 
the holders of which should occupy them ior 
three years and be eligible for reélection. 
Finally, there were to be the old seats 
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occupied for a year. Poland was indicated 
for one of these new seats and Spain for 
another, while the membership of the Coun- 
cil was thus increased from eleven to 
fourteen. 

This device was highly distasteful to the 
League generally, and especially to the 
small Powers, which saw the Council steadily 
gaining in influence at the expense of the 
small and more and more tending to be 
dominated by the great Powers and more or 
less packed with their satellites. It was 
distasteful to both Spain and Brazil, which 
insisted upon permanent seats. 
less, although there was a great deal of 
under-surface protest and discontent, it 
was clearly perceived that there could not 
be another failure, and the League accepted 
the compromise, but in accepting it very 
plain words were spoken by both Sweden 
and Holland, voicing the dissatisfaction 
of the smaller States. Spain and Brazil, 
on their side, both withdrew from the 
League, and this withdrawal, without being 
a disaster of the first magnitude, was 
certainly a misfortune. 

Germany thus came into the League. 
There was a solemn and impressive cere- 
mony, marked by extreme tact and modera- 
tion on the part of Stresemann, and by 
brilliant if slightly perfervid eloquence on 
that of Briand—eloquence which in fact 
launched a new proposal for Franco- 
German reconciliation. In the following days 
and with the vote of Germany, Poland was 
elected to the semi-permanent seat designed 
for her, and, by a happy circumstance, 
Benes, representing Czechoslovakia, and 
one of the oldest figures in the Council, was 
reélected. In the ordinary course of events 
he would have made way for a Rumanian, 
as the Little Entente is by custom assigned 
one seat on the Council, and it was Ru- 
mania’s turn. 

On the surface, then, the latest session of 
the Assembly was markedly successful and 
the world press was filled with the reports 
of the Franco-German reconciliation there 
outlined. Yet there were not lacking 
friends and champions of the League who 
viewed with intense alarm and disfavor 
what had happened, for they saw in the 
whole proceeding a very direct and serious 
blow to the basic conception of the League. 
Great Powers had gone outside of Geneva 
and of the League and made a contract 
to suit their own interests and actually as a 
substitute for the Protocol, which had been 
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the League’s creation. They had regarded 
the League as no more than an instrument 
to record and administer their decisions, 
and they had arranged for it to pay some of 
their costs, namely, by the bestowal of 
Council seats. 

Moreover, when the Council elections 
were held, France found herself surrounded 
in that body by Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
Poland, and Rumania, which were her 
Allies, giving her a very compact group 
which might easily be expanded into 
a majority in combination with Latin- 
American States, three of which—Salvador, 
Colombia, and Chile—obtained seats, as did 
China. Thus the small States of Europe 
which are outside of great power combina- 
tions are represented by Holland alone. 

It followed inevitably that there was a 
very real feeling of disappointment and 
even depression among the actual and ex- 
perienced friends of the League, which was 
not disguised save in the press by the 
more shining triumph incident to the ad- 
mission of Germany. The League had 
gained the adherence of one of the three 
great Powers remaining outside; Russia 
and the United States were now left. It 
had gained the real advantage of having 
world attention focussed upon a very 
brilliant spectacle, but it had, on the other 
hand, lost Brazil and Spain, and the Spanish 
loss was widely felt. It had seen a great 
question of principle resolved by rather 
brutal expedients. It had seen the protests 
of the small Powers ignored, although no 
one could mistake that the views of the 
small Powers were founded on a very real 
and earnest championship of the League. 

There was, then, the sense that the 
League was entering a new period, and, 
perhaps, what might even be called a great 
power phase. One of the ablest and most 
distinguished League champions said to 
me quite frankly: “The heroic period of 
the League is over and we are in for a 
period of decline. The old-fashioned 
methods have, in part at least, been brought 
back, and the League tends to represent not 
Europe as in the recent past, but that Con- 
cert of Europe which was the domination of 
the great Powers.” I should add in all 
fairness that he concluded on the highly 
optimistic note that he believed this period 
of decline would be temporary. 

Yet another only less distinguished 
European statesman, in conceding the same 
facts, added that one must still recognize 
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that even with the decline of the influence 
and importance of the small Powers in the 
League, they still retained that advantage 
never before theirs, namely, the right to be 
heard, to have a place to which they could 
bring their case and a body before which 
they could defend their rights. “And for 
every small Power,” he added with very deep 
conviction, ‘‘this fact alone, this possibility, 
gives the League a value beyond exaggera- 
tion, even under present circumstances.” 

At the same time, the entrance of Ger- 
many and the circumstances of the entrance 
very clearly indicated the fact that a new 
situation had arisen in the League and in 
Europe; that a new force had come and all 
previous combinations were now not im- 
possibly in the discard. Europe, it became 
suddenly clear, had passed insensibly from 
the war and post-war period when the 
League and Europe had been controlled 
by the victors of the conflict. Now, quite 
patently with new problems, new interests, 
it was quite certain that fresh combinations 
were likely and no one could be sure what 
these would be. 

Would Germany seek to create a German 
bloc in the League; would she undertake 
the championship of the small States? 
Would she tend to make an Italian combina- 
tion to face the very strong French com- 
bination in the Council, supporting the 
Assembly against the Council? Would she 
fall in with France and Britain and thus 
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with the great power conception? No one 
could answer this question, and the uncer- 
tainty produced a very uneasy atmosphere. 
As for the Germans themselves, one must 
credit them with displaying a great deal of 
restraint. Apart from a few wholly re- 
stricted comments by Stresemann in the 
matter of Danzig and the Saar, which 
rather forecast future interest than any 
immediate program, Germany did nothing, 
said nothing, after the first days, but gave 
a very clear impression of strength and of 
being represented by men of great ability 
and authority. 

On the very anniversary of the Battle of 
the Marne, which twelve years before had 
broken the German hope of supreme vic- 
tory and opened the way to ultimate dis- 
aster, Germany returned to a European 
council as a great Power, recognized as 
such by all, her entrance not only approved 
but insisted upon by her recent foes. One 
period of European history was thus at an 
end and another was just as patently be- 
ginning. Just as the League was mani- 
festly on the threshold of a new situation, 
so European affairs were also entering a 
completely different channel. Thus the 
Geneva affair was a really historic circum- 
stance, the consequences of which will, be- 
yond doubt, be great and enduring. One 
might almost say that the entrance of 
Germany actually marked the end of a 
war which has lingered for a dozen years. 


II. ‘Thoiry: Franco-German Adjustments 


accepted by all the Western Powers had 
been created, and it had been established 
not alone by war and by treaty after 
war, but also by a voluntary agreement 
which gave free-will assent to what had 
been established, to be sure, by war. 


Hard upon the heels of the dramatic 
scenes within the Assembly of the League 
and the eloquent and conciliatory words of 
Briand came the meeting between the 
Foreign Ministers of France and Germany 
within French territory at the little Jura 
village of Thoiry, where were discussed in 
broad general lines the whole subject of a 
Franco-German adjustment. This meeting, 
its discussions, the horizons thus opened, 
fill and must continue to fill the world press 
for a long period to come. 

Broadly speaking, what were the purposes 
of the Thoiry conversations? By the terms 
of the Locarno pact, France and Germany 
had guaranteed the integrity of each other’s 
frontiers as laid down at Versailles. Britain 
had in turn guaranteed each country and 
Belgium as well against any hostile and 
unwarranted aggression. A state of fact 


Alsace-Lorraine was eliminated as an 
issue. 

For Germany there then remainsd a 
very pressing necessity. Two of the three 
spheres in the Rhineland marked for aliied 
occupation remained garrisoned by Allied 
troops. One zone was to be evacuated in 
1930, another in 1935, while there was, in 
addition, the Saar Basin in which a plebis- 
cite was to be held in 1935 to determine its 
final disposition. For Germany, the single 
concern must be to hasten evacuation and 
regain control both of the Rhineland and at 
the Saar Basin, where, as all Frenchmen 
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now recognized, the population was and 
would remain loyally German. 

France, on the other hand, needed money, 
needed immediate cash to assist in the great 
operation of stabilizing the franc. In 1873, 
after the Franco-Prussian War, German 
troops which had remained on French 
soil to insure the payment of the indemnity 
fixed by the Treaty of Frankfort were with- 
drawn in advance of fixed dates because 
France was able to anticipate payment. 
The precedent was clear and there was 
involved no question of a real breaching of 
the contract of Versailles, because this 
contract foresaw the eventual evacuation. 

The single problem was whether Germany 
could find cash in sufficient sum to meet 
French necessities, cash obtained by the 
mobilization of railway and _ industrial 
securities, which, under the Dawes Plan, 
were eventually to be mobilized, and thus 
to give France advance payments and 
purchase earlier evacuation. It must be 
clear that there was here no question of 
larger German payments than had been 
provided for under the Treaty and the 
Dawes Plan. Germany was not proposing 


to make additional payments, she was 
merely suggesting that an early marketing 


of securities, already ear-marked for issue, 
might meet French necessities. 

To be sure the German case was not alone 
bottomed upon a transaction. The Ger- 
mans maintained that having consented to 
Locarno, having accepted the status quo in 
the West, having guaranteed it and having 
accepted British guarantee for it, continued 
military occupation was an absurdity, the 
more so because still another guarantee of 
French security was contained in the 
German acceptance of the Covenant of the 
League itself. Thus the German press de- 
manded the evacuation as a right, but the 
Government, of course, was far too wise to 
insist upon such a claim. 

The instant and temporary success of 
the Thoiry proposals with the French press 
and public was an impressive illustration of 
the state of the French mind with respect 
of the financial difficulties. Here, it seemed 
for a moment, was a heaven-sent way to 
escape from the debacle of the franc and to 
obtain needed cash without having to con- 
sent to the highly unpopular exactions of 
the American and British debt settlements. 
France was to be freed at the same mo- 
ment French troops freed German soil from 
their presence. 


Unhappily, the first bright hopes of 
Thoiry were shortly dimmed. It was 
perceived that the mobilization of German 
railway securities was a huge operation 
which could only succeed if the American 
market were available’ for the flotation of 
these securities. Ratification of the Mellon- 
Berenger Debt Settlement was thus still 
essential, for the Washington Government, 
which forbade loans to France before ratifi- 
fication, could just as easily prevent the 
flotation of securities. There was, then, no 
escape from the American demands by 
way of Thoiry. 

Briand, going back to Paris, was met by 
divided opinions, even within the Cabinet, 
where it was freely reported that there were 
opposition and dissension. Yet when he 
faced his colleagues he was able to show that 
Thoiry had been in no sense a commitment; 
that he and Stresemann had done no more 
than agree that negotiations in the direction 
indicated might be fruitful and were at 
least worth undertaking. To this modest 
prospectus, both Paris and Berlin, in cabinet 
councils, presently subscribed. The way 
was thus opened to what must be in the 
nature of things a long and difficult negotia- 
tion. 

The difficulties are very real, but they are, 
in the main, the result of the fact that, al- 
though France and Germany may negotiate, 
both are equally dependent upon outside 
countries. Germany has not the money to 
buy what she wants to buy; she can only 
get the money by selling her securities 
abroad. France cannot get the money until 
she signs, or rather ratifies, the debt accords, 
because the British and American money 
markets are under the control of govern- 
ments which insist upon debt settlements. 

Since the way is not clear or direct, there 
are not lacking Frenchmen who see with 
apprehension the fact that evacuation now 
would leave France without any frontier 
defense, for the fortifications of 1914 are 
either gone or obsolete, and relying upon the 
provisions of the treaty which insured Allied 
occupation until 1935, the French have not 
done a stroke of work to organize the new 
frontier. But there are even more serious 
technical questions and adjustments, cover- 
ing all the future of the Dawes Plan, which 
must be made now or never. 

The prospects of success were somewhat 
compromised for the moment, too, by a 
rather tactless speech made by Stresemann 
to a German audience in Geneva, which 
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seemed to disclose a clear German purpose 
to destroy all the Treaty of Versailles by 
sections, first by hastening the evacuation of 
the Rhineland and the Saar Basin; then by 
getting back Eupen and Malmedy from 
Belgium by purchase—a transaction which 
nearly came to success recently; finally, by 
demolishing the whole Eastern territorial 
settlement and regaining Danzig and the 
Corridor as well as Upper Silesia. Real re- 
sentment wasalso engendered by the reported 
words of Stresemann declaring that the 
admission of Germany to the League consti- 
tuted an Allied confession that the portion 
of the Treaty of Versailles imposing upon 
Germany the burden of war responsibility 
was untrue. 

Berlin and Paris thereafter fulminated at 
each other, and even London showed distinct 
irritation at German statements. Poincaré 
made a pointed but after all restrained refer- 
ence to the Stresemann assertions in two 
speeches. Nevertheless the episode ended 
where it had begun. Stresemann somewhat 
repaired his blunder and once more uttered 
wise and conciliatory words. The main proj- 
ect of Thoiry, namely, the opening of nego- 
tiations to deal with the questions of the 
evacuation of German territory and of the 
mobilization of German securities, stood, 
and the early opening of very important 
Franco-German discussions was forecast 
officially. 

Even the killing of a German by a French 
officer in the Rhineland—one of the inevi- 
table details in any military occupation— 
was rather interpreted in Germany as a new 
evidence of the need of hastening evacuation 
than as an excuse for launching any con- 
siderable Anti-French campaign. The final 
adoption of the long-pending Franco-Bel- 
gian-German steel and coal agreement, 
which at last restores the natural association 
of French iron and German coal, was also 
recognized as a new evidence of the interde- 
pendence of the two great powers industri- 
ally and economically and of the inevitable- 
ness of ultimate political arrangements. 

On the short view, it seems to me very easy 
to exaggerate the importance of present ges- 
tures. The reconciliation of France and 
Germany, even to the degree necessary to 
bring about evacuation speedily, is a highly 
difficult affair. The war is still a living mem- 
ory and the doubts and fears as well as the 
passions which it aroused can very easily be 
stirred again. Yet given the state of mind 
in both countries, as I have seen it develop- 
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ing in the past three years, it is almost im- 
possible to believe that adjustment will not 
come. Weare still only three years from the 
Ruhr occupation, and the moral appease- 
ment measured by that space of time is 
almost indescribable. 

France and Germany are to-day pro- 
foundly peaceful and intensely eager to win 
clear of all the handicaps and burdens of the 
war. Neither has any hostile intentions as 
to the other, and the mass of Germans and 
Frenchmen are equally aware of this fact, 
although for the French there is always the 
haunting fear of what may be the situation 
in the remoter future when Germany is 
recovered and will be numerically and indus- 
trially far more powerful. 

Both countries perceive the enormous 
material advantages which may come from 
economic codperation, but to say that any 
real sentimental reconciliation is, for the 
present at least, likely, is to misrepresent the 
fact. There are very active influences in 
both countries, men and women of standing, 
working for a real reconciliation. But they 
are still a minority. It is largely material 
interests which are dictating the present 
steps, but this is by no means an argument 
against the reality of the tendency, More- 
over, there is to-day, aside from the occu- 
pation, no living issue between the French 
and the Germans, although a thousand years 
of dead historical issues have their influence. 

It is absurd to talk about a Franco-Ger- 
man alliance, to give a political color, to 
bestow the character of pre-war combina- 
tions upon the present Franco-German ne- 
gotiations. Germany and France are work- 
ing toward a livable relation. They are in- 
fluenced very largely by the number of 
immediate situations in which their interests 
may be combined or their purposes mutually 
adjusted. They are moving toward some 
arrangement by which they can live in 
peace and do profitable business with each 
other. And that is all to the good and per- 
haps the best that is humanly possible. Cer- 
tainly it goes far beyond any reasonable 
expectation of three years ago. 

For myself I do not believe that the Allied 
occupation of German territory will extend 
much, if at all, beyond the end of next year. 
I believe that the Saar plebiscite will be 
abandoned and that Germany, by buying 
back the Saar mines at a price, will be able 
to obtain the return of the Saar along with 
the Rhineland. I also believe that for 
a price Belgium will one day sell back to 
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Germany the countries of Eupen and Mal- 
medy, taken by the Treaty of Versailles but 
now generally agreed to be almost wholly 
German in sympathy. 

But in the process of bringing these re- 
sults about, which will involve very sub- 
stantial financial advantages to France, one 
must expect as long and as difficult bargain- 
ing as in the case of the coal and steel com- 
bination which has just gone through. And 
as [ have tried to make clear it will be a busi- 
ness, not a sentimental, affair. What the 
situation between France and Germany ten 
or twenty years from now may be lies in the 
laps of the gods. I personally believe the 
relations will grow better steadily, but that 
is a mere estimate based upon the tenden- 
cies I see in both countries. Now, however, 
we are not at the point of alliances. And I 
should add that nothing is more absurd than 
to see in any Franco-German adjustment 
any anti-British tendency. British influence 
remains supreme in Berlin. And Paris, if 
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sometimes resentful of British financial pol- 
icy, still regards Locarno and the British 
guarantee as the foundation of its foreign 
policy. Moreover, Franco-British relations 
are steadily good. 

The personal relations between Briand 
and Stresemann are almost unbelievably 
friendly and there is an element of personal 
liking and confidence which is unmistakable, 


. but one cannot yet regard either as in this 


respect highly representative, although both 
are doing an enormous amount to extend 
a sentiment they personally feel. Unlike 
Stresemann, Briand’s domestic position is, 
politically speaking, not impregnable, al- 
though I believe he has the support of the 
majority of Frenchmen in seeking to make 
real peace with Germany. I believe in 
Thoiry, as I did in Locarno, of which it is 
a logical extension, but in both cases exag- 
geration and unreasonable expectations will 
prove dangerous and bring temporary dis- 
appointment. 


III. Germany To-day 


And now, rather briefly, I desire to discuss 
conditions in Germany at the present hour. 


Some of my readers will remernber that I 
spent considerable time in Germany eighteen 
months ago, and the present comment is 
really a comparison between conditions then 


and now. In the winter of 1924-25 Ger- 
many was just over the terrific experience of 
inflation. The occupation of the Ruhr was 
a definite memory; and the refusal of the 
Allies to quit the Cologne Zone at the date 
fixed by the Treaty of Versailles had greatly 
enraged the Germans, who regarded the 
reason assigned—namely, failure to comply 
with the disarmament provisions of the 
treaty—as a mere pretext. 

So far as its foreign relations were con- 
cerned, Germany at that moment had ac- 
cepted the Dawes Plan and was about to 
undertake the policy of fulfilment. But 
there existed a great if not a controlling 
belief in Germany that all performance was 
useless; that the Allies—and France in par- 
ticular—were resolved to prevent German 
recovery, and that the French people and 
government had resolved never to quit the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

Isolated, helpless, conscious of the enor- 
mous contrast between the recent pre-war 
past and the ignoble present, the whole 
German people were still only a little recov- 


ered from the lowest point which had been 
reached during the occupation time and the 
inflation nightmare. There was a sense of 
moral isolation and of world-wide condem- 
nation based upon war facts, just as there 
was the belief that this world opinion was 
unfair and unfounded. Weary in body, just 
emerged from ten years of war and post-war 
suffering, the Germans of 1925 still con- 
fronted the future with very real fear and 
distrust. 

Economically and industrially the worst 
of the inflation consequences were over, but 
the cost of living was frightfully high; there 
was a great deal of actual want and the 
evidence of still recent suffering which had 
been far more acute. People wore shabby 
clothes, ate only scantily, found such bases 
for hope and satisfaction as were possible in 
contrast with a situation which had been 
recently much worse, rather than through 
any existing conditions. Germany, which 
had been “down and out,” was still down; 
and if one had the sense of the beginning of 
a “‘come-back” it was manifest that it was 
no more than a beginning. 

In domestic politics, if the republic had 
recovered a little from the patent dangers 
which had been incident to the Ruhr episode 
and the preceding monarchist “ Putschs,” 
and if the majority of people recognized that 
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the republic was the single form of govern- 
ment possible, given Germany’s situation 
and given the sure reactions of the Allied 
countries to any attempted restoration, the 
republic was nevertheless weak. It was 
associated in the public mind with all the 
humiliations which had followed the col- 
lapse of the monarchy. It had accepted 
Versailles; it had endured the Ruhr occupa- 


tion. It was the symbol of the profoundest . 


national humiliation of a people who had 
but recently been the proudest and most 
powerful on the Continent. 

And if the republic was identified abroad 
only with disaster and humiliation, at home 
it was equally associated with all the long 
series of sufferings; and the mass of the 
people were not unnaturally easily led to 
contrast the prosperous days of the Hohen- 
zollerns with the evil times of the new 
régime, without giving too much thought to 
the fact that the responsibility for contem- 
porary misery actually rested with the 
empire. The republic had been accepted 
rather as a counsel of desperation than with 
enthusiasm. It was endured, rather than 
popular. A majority of observers believed 
it would last, but rather because of the ob- 
stacles in the way of restoration of the kings 
than because of its inherent strength. 

Now, by contrast, what shall one say of 
the German republic to-day? First of all, 
that it has passed beyond the period of dis- 
cussion. It has become widely, generally, 
almost universally accepted, and it is func- 
tioning with a remarkably high degree of 
efficiency. It is no longer the symbol of 
defeat, but it is identified with the remark- 
able series of successes by which Germany 
has already partially freed her soil and re- 
gained her position as a great power through 
recognition at Geneva. And it is also associ- 
ated now with a material progress which is 
hardly less striking than that which has 
been achieved in the foreign field. 

But beyond all else, it is the psychological 
change incident to the international politi- 
cal and domestic material renascence which 
is most striking in Germany at the moment. 
All the atmosphere of depression, of despair, 
all the blind resentment felt against what 
was conceived to be the determination of the 
world to destroy Germany, has yielded to 
the conviction that Germany is again mas- 
ter of her own fate, that she can recover, 
that she will be allowed to recover, and in 
fact that she is marching steadily toward 
recovery. 


Where the people believed less than two 
years ago that the French would never leave 
the Rhineland, everyone now knows that 
the French will go, just as he is equally sure 
that they will go from the Saar Basin. The 
only problem is to find ways and means to 
hasten the departure before the fixed date 
by financial adjustments. Thus it is possi- 
ble for Stresemann and Briand to discuss 
Franco-German adjustments and appease- 
ments which would have seemed incompre- 
hensible even so recently as March, 192s. 

I do not want to give an exaggerated idea 
of German prosperity. Costs are high, liv- 
ing difficult, unemployment considerable. 
But by contrast, there is no such fight be- 
tween labor and capital as in Britain; the 
employers and the workingmen have reached 
an adjustment by which both carry on. 
There has been an enormous reorganization 
of German industry with a marked increase 
of efficiency. And you have the sense in 
Germany to-day of a people which is, after 
all, not discontented, not pessimistic, and 
above all not bitter. The machine is work- 
ing; it is working efficiently; it is a long way 
from maximum production, but almost 
everybody, big and little, has recovered his 
confidence. 

I said to my waiter in a restaurant that 
I had visited frequently two years ago: 
“How are things now as contrasted with 
before?” 

“Conditions are still difficult,” he replied; 
“prices high, wages not proportionate, but 
there is no bitterness. The people are buy- 
ing flowers in the market-place again, sir, 
only a few pennies you know, but they are 
buying them.” And in a certain measure I 
should take this reply as illustrative of the 
general German situation. There is confi- 
dence, hope, and an enormous return to the 
old normal of pre-war days. The people 
who had all their savings wiped out by in- 
flation are nevertheless saving again. 

And the war and post-war states of mind 
have disappeared. The German still re- 
gards his innocence as absolute, so far as war 
responsibility is concerned. He regards all 
of the Treaty of Versailles as an abomina- 
tion and many surviving portions as intol- 
erable. But he does not find his own condi- 
tion longer intolerable, and he believes that 
he will be able with time to abolish the moral 
judgment passed upon him and at the same 
time to repair some of the worst of the 
damage done his country, notably in the di- 
rection of his Polish frontiers. When the 
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whole marvelous German machine—mili- 
tary, governmental, and economic—crashed 
down, the German was stunned. He was 
crushed for the moment, mentally and phy- 
sically. But he begins to see things coming 
back to normal. 

I did not find much evidence of surviving 
war hatreds. I dare say that in certain uni- 
versities and in many Prussian directions 
the gospel of revenge may be preached, but 
by and large I do not believe it counts for 
much. The German is glad to be back in 
Europe, glad to be able to go where he will, 
to all the familiar resorts and show places. 
He is profoundly glad to have escaped from 
the pariah period of the first years after the 
war. He is not unimpressed to discover that 
while he has a sound currency, the French 
victor has a steadily falling franc; and while 
he has labor peace, the victorious Briton is 
stricken by industrial strife almost as costly 
as war itself. The illusion of defeat and 
victory is somewhat softened for the van- 
quished of the war, as it has been pretty 
thoroughly dissipated for the victor. While 
peace had horrors hardly less crushing than 
war itself, the German forgot the hardships 
of the war period; but as peace becomes 
more and more satisfactory, he recalls the 
nightmare of the years in the trenches and 
has little yearning for the “next war.” 

More than any European country which 
[have visited, Germany seems to have liqui- 
dated the war. It has acted drastically. To 
escape from its monetary difficulties it ruth- 
lessly repudiated its whole domestic debt, 
and thus doomed the larger portion of its 
middle class to misery and proximate ex- 
tinction. It has taken enormous losses and 
written them off. It has gone through a 
period of domestic paralysis and interna- 
tional humiliation hardly paralleled in mod- 
ern history. But now it has come manifestly 
to the end of the period. Unlike France, it 
does not have to fear that to-morrow may 
bring the utter collapse of its currency, or, as 
in the case of Britain, that the next day may 
see some new and colossal industrial conflict. 

Where even a strong government majority 
cannot rule in Britain to the necessary 
extent of bringing industrial codperation; 
where in France cabinets follow each other 
in bewildering and depressing rapidity, 
the Germans have arrived at a relatively 
stable parliamentary situation. Moreover, 
they have found—in foreign and in domestic 
politics as well—in Stresemann their greatest 
leader since Bismarck, the man who may 
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be the architect of their renascence as 
Bismarck was of their first great period. 

The German republic, which began with 
a red revolution and in its first years was 
dominated by the radicals, has slowly and 
rather insensibly passed to the control of 
the conservatives. Business has accepted 
the republic after certain hesitations at the 
outset, and with the purpose of shaping it 
into the sort of republic which conservative 
business and finance would seek anywhere. 
There is no longer a real dispute over the 
issue of republic versus monarchy. What 
remains is a battle, within constitutional 
lines, between those who would have the 
republic liberal if not radical and those who 
would have it conservative. A sort of 
stable political balance is growing up. 

And deliberately, consciously, with all 
conceivable skill in organization, Germany 
is setting out upon the great task of re- 
gaining so much as is possible of what she 
lost. She confidently expects, not neces- 


sarily by war but rather by negotiation 
and adjustment, to regain Danzig and the 
Corridor; she is reasonably sure to get back 
Eupen and Malmedy. She has even aspi- 
rations for new colonies, although this 
desire is perhaps rather based upon moral 


than material consideration. And above 
all, of course, is the immediate purpose to 
recover complete sovereignty in the oc- 
cupied lands by procuring allied removal. 
And that this last purpose will be realized 
with relatively great rapidity seems assured. 

Of all the nations of Europe who fought 
in the World War, Germany seems to me, on 
the whole, in the best position. She has 
not the wealth of Britain, nor for that 
matter of France. She has very grave 
problems to face in the matter of great 
population and of restricted markets. But 
she knows clearly what she wants; she has 
secured a certain measure of national 
unity; she has found leaders in politics, 
business, and finance who are combining and 
coérdinating the national endeavor. Her 
old gift of organization is disclosing itself 
as little impaired by the war and post-war 
viscissitudes. 

Nor do I think one can fairly say that, 
on the surface of things at least, this new 
Germany seems to be a menace to world 
peace or to be preparing with a long arm 
any eventual resumption of war. I do not 
believe that, aside from very restricted 
circles, the German is thinking of anything 
save to get back lost material prosperity; to 
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enjoy existing comforts and obtain more. 
While he despaired, he hated; while he felt 
his chance of recovery was denied him by 
his opponents of the war, he probably 
calculated on revenge by violence; while he 
was isolated behind the ring fence which had 
been erected by war bitterness, his passion 
was plain. 

But to-day the German has no dominat- 
ing sense of grievance. He does not feel 
his lot to be so much worse than that of the 
Frenchman with the futile franc, or the 
Briton with the paralyzing industrial con- 
flict. He is no longer hungry or ill-clothed; 
he has a sense of returning strength. He is 
conscious of his own “comeback.” 

Not until the last Allied soldier leaves 
German soil; not until the Saar is liquidated 
and the Dawes Plan reduced to fixed lines, 
will the German feel really restored. He 
contemplates an attack upon the Dawes 
Plan coincident with that he is carrying on 
already to bring about early evacuation. 
But this campaign will not be of violent or 
passive resistance. It will be directed at 
demonstrating the impossibility of pay 


ments at the rate which is soon to be 
required if the Dawes Plan continues to 
function. The whole conception of re- 
sistence by Germany and sanctions by 
France has disappeared. Germany will 
argue her case, but she will, for a long time at 
least, accept the judgment of those respons- 
ible in the case of the Dawes Plan. 

All things considered, Germany may 
fairly be said to be the first of the great 
European nations of the war definitively to 
have “turned the corner.” The Germans 
fell further, lost more, and in the aggregate 
suffered perhaps most of the belligerents. 
But they have liquidated the affair. And, 
in a whole variety of ways a little hard to 
specify, Germany seems the European 
country in which the American finds things 
least strange and puzzling. Quite ob- 
viously, the German republic is modeling 
itself on the American. Even more potently, 
German business, big business, is strong to 
follow American examples. At the moment, 
then, Germany seems to the American more 
like his own country than anything else in 
Europe. 


IV. France and Belgium 


If one travels from France to Germany 
one has all the feeling of passing from cer- 
tainty to uncertainty. France at the pres- 
ent hour is dominated by the single problem 
of the franc. Can it be rescued or must it go 
like the mark, dragging after it the Italian 
Jira and the Belgian franc? Will bank- 
ruptcy bring political chaos; will it bring 
profound economic crises? 

To-day France is in the throes of a disease 
it cannot, broadly speaking, understand. It 
is busy, it is producing rapidly, it is export- 
ing largely, it has not only no unemployed, 
but no labor trouble. The native workman 
has a job and two million foreigners are at 
work in France also. The recent tourist 
season has left more millions than any pre- 
ceding one within French memory. Yet the 
franc falls, the cost of living mounts rapidly, 
and misery is in sight for the whole great 
middle class, which must live on the interest 
of its savings invested in government securi- 
ties. 

What is the trouble? This is the great 
question. Of course, there is in reality noth- 
ing mysterious about the French disease. 
France has a larger debt than it can carry; 
a large fixed debt and a large floating debt. 


As confidence diminishes, holders of the 
floating debt, of short-term notes, demand 
payment instead of agreeing to renewal; the 
money to repay is lacking, and the govern- 
ment has had to resort to inflation. | 

The state of the treasury is due not mainly 
to a refusal of the people to tax themselves, 
but to the fact that each time a new tax bill 
has levied greater toll the fall in the value of 
the franc has destroyed the theoretic bal- 
ance. To end the situation, France must 
arrive at stabilization; but no stabilization 
is possible until the floating debt is covered, 
and in reality until the promise of foreign 
credits and Joans insures the position of the 
treasury. To-day confidence has gone, and 
vast sums of French money shave escaped 
beyond the frontiers and will not return in 
any present time, although the return might 
protect France and spare her the necessity 
of borrowing abroad. 

Poincaré, when he came to power, took 
wise steps to impose new taxes and to create 
a sinking fund for covering the floating debt 
as the various classes of securities came due, 
so that the treasury might be able to face the 
situation. But when he came in he was not 
converted to the notion of stabilizing the 
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franc around its market value but rather of 
gradually restoring it to par. This would 
mean expanding the debt of France to up- 
ward of $40,000,000,000, which would be the 
par value of all the securities issued. 

Such a burden being beyond the capacity 
of France to carry, the actual process is 
bound to be not valorization but stabiliza- 
tion of the franc perhaps somewhere be- 
tween two and three cents. This will mean 
that France will, in fact, repudiate up to six- 
sevenths of her domestic debt. At this 
price, which involves great suffering for one 
whole class, she will bring her domestic debt 
down to limits which are possible. At the 
same time it is probable that the tobacco 
monopoly will be transferred from the state 
to private hands and the returns used to feed 
the sinking-funds. 

But France will have to get loans and 
credits abroad. Poincaré has hoped to 
avoid it, but I am told he sees the truth 
now. That means that he must have Amer- 
ican aid, which is only to be had after the 
debt settlement. When I was in Paris, pub- 
lic sentiment and political sentiment were 
both solidly against the terms, but there was 
just coming an appreciation that there was 
no real alternative. I have already men- 
tioned the momentary enthusiasm for a 
German arrangement in which speedy 
evacuation of the Rhineland would be bal- 
anced by large mobilizations of German 
securities, thus giving France necessary 
financial reserves. 

This resource will probably prove of great 
value later, but now France sees that the 
single avenue of escape is through Washing- 
ton; and my impression is that the ratifica- 
tion of the debt settlement is becoming 
likely. Any ratification will be accompan- 
ied by reservations stating that France only 
signs with the express understanding that 
transfers are not to take place when her 
exchange would be impaired and that the 
debt is not to be commercialized. The 
second condition is without importance; the 
first amounts to claiming for the French 
what the Dawes Plan bestowed upon Ger- 
many. But both these reservations are 
likely not to require official American assent. 

The enforced ratification of the debt set- 
tlement will constitute a grievance against 
the United States which is likely to endure 
for a long time. All France feels that we 
have been selfish, brutal, and merciless in 
our debt policy. Moreover, all France 
regards the terms as impossible of fulfilment 
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and in the future likely to present the alter- 
native of reduction or repudiation. In all 
the years in which I have been coming to 
Europe, I have never seen such universal 
bitterness as is now felt in France. 

But I should hasten to add that there is 
nothing peculiar in the French state of 
mind. It is common to almost all conti- 
nental countries; it is even more intense, if 
less vociferous, in Britain. And it is in- 
creasing unmistakably. A Dutch journal- 
ist, an old friend of mine, commenting upon 
this feeling, noted that it was ceasing to be 
merely the state of mind of one or more 
nations, and tending to become European. 
And that, after all, is the best statement of 
the case I have heard. 

My readers are familiar with the com- 
ments upon the debt question I have made 
here before; but I must confess that the 
degree and extent of European resentment 
and criticism over the debt question goes 
far beyond anything I have stated here. 
Europe feels not merely that we are selfish 
and self-seeking; not merely that the result 
of our policy must be disastrous for Europe, 
and at the same time unwise for us; but it 
feels with growing definiteness that behind 
our policy lies a deliberate purpose to en- 
slave Europe, to dominate it, to obtain 
control of its banks, its railways; its in- 
dustries—the establishment of a dollar im- 
perialism. 

To all of this fancied purpose Europe is 
beginning to react with striking unanimity. 
The debt issue is tending to unite all the 
belligerents of the recent struggle, because it 
is patently an issue between the United 
States and Europe as a whole. Again, the 
entire issue is complicated by the fact that 
Europe is far from recovering with any- 
thing like the rapidity which had been 
hoped. Even Germany, where the founda- 
tions of readjustment are most firmly fixed, 
has to-day 1,750,000 unemployed. Italians 
and Belgians are living on war bread; there 
are food restrictions in France; the savings 
of the smaller people in most countries have 
already been wiped out by the fall of the 
exchange. 

You cannot exaggerate this atmosphere of 
doubt, apprehension, and uncertainty in 
France, Belgium, and Italy; while in 
Britain the results of the coal strike have 
quite as serious, if different, reactions. The 
great majority of the people of Europe are 
at the moment undergoing hardships. 
Their conditions of life are difficult, just as 
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they have been for years. The narrow 
question of bread and butter is posed in all 
its grim simplicity for more millions, 
perhaps, than in the past three years. 

Europe after a period of despair and then 
of returning hope is coming to an ap- 
preciation of the fact that even if recovery 
does ultimately come, it will not come 
quickly, and indeed that a generation may 
pass before it comes widely. And _ this 
Europe, depressed and disheartened, con- 
demned to live rather miserably and to 
abandon all hope of any immediate return 
to pre-war comforts, sees its situation 
complicated and worsened by the debt 
demands of the country which to all 
European eyes seems the most fortunate on 
the planet. 

Europe, which has looked to America 
for all recent years and in spite of many 
disappointments as the ultimate source of 
its salvation, now regards the United States 
as deliberately condemning it to poverty 
and misery for two generations in order to 
collect debts which have legal rather than 
moral warrant. ‘This collection, too, ap- 
pears in European eyes to be the transfer 
of the remaining wealth of a stricken con- 
tinent to a country already rich beyond 
avarice. 

Put perfectly frankly, Europe regards 
our insistence now upon ratification of debt 
settlements as little more than the use of 
force to put through an intolerable bargain, 
the force lying in our hold upon the money 
and credits necessary to all nations, but to 
France in_ particular. 

Europe after resistance is yielding; 
France is likely to make the final surrender; 
but I have not met a single European who 
believes that the debt settlements when 
signed and ratified will last long. On the 
contrary, every one is convinced that the 
French ratification of the Mellon-Berenger 
agreement will be the first step in a long 
campaign which must end in cancellation or 
repudiation. Europe does not mean to pay, 
does not believe payment is possible. 

The French ratification of the debt 
agreement will, therefore, in my judgment, 
not end, but begin something. It may 
easily mean a drawing together of most if 
not all the European states in some form 
of economic combination against the United 
States. The word ‘‘war” has been used 
by at least one responsible European states- 
man as a possible consequence of American 


policy, while all Europe talks openly of | 
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some necessary campaign to regain in- 
dependence. 

I went from Paris to Brussels to get some 
notion of the Belgian situation. I thought 
perhaps, also, there might linger at least in 
the Belgian corner of Europe some kindly 
recollection of American activities during 
the war. But in this I was disappointed, 
for if a few individuals still recall what kind- 
ness we did to Belgium ten years ago, that 
memory is obscured by the common inter- 
pretation of the evil we are now doing. 

In Belgium, the masses of those who 
think at all about the question believe we 
have been a cruel creditor, and so far from 
regarding the debt settlement made in 
Washington as generous they interpret it 
as a belated effort to make poor Belgium 
pay for what we gave with a grand gesture 
of generosity during the war. The French 
feel we are making them pay in money as 
they already have paid in blood for our 
war; the Belgians believe we promised to 
feed them and are now making them pay 
for it, after taking world credit. 

Conditions in Belgium have been ex- 
cessively difficult and on the whole quite 
similar to the French. Thanks to a sort of 
financial dictatorship, nominally in the 
hands of the King, but really in those of 
Franqui and Hymans, Belgian finance is at 
least on the point of adjustment after 
heroic sacrifices, and the Belgian franc will 
probably be stabilized before the French. 
But a single incident may serve to illustrate 
what has happened in France, Belgium, and 
Italy: A Belgian acquaintance of mine 
before the war inherited a relatively small 
estate from an uncle with the proviso that 
he should pay an old servant 750 francs 
annually, which meant around $150 then. 
Now, at present exchange, 750 francs would 
mean only $20, and to keep the servant 
alive he has actually to pay more than the 
income of the estate. 

I do not mean to suggest here that 
Europe is justified in its sweeping condem- 
nation of the United States, but only that 
it would be the height of folly for Americans 
not to perceive the universality of this judg- 
ment, or to see in it merely a transient 
mood. European conditions are certainly 
going to be bad for years to come, and while 
they remain*bad we shall be regarded as 
primarily responsible and_ continuingly 
guilty. That is the fact -which has to be 
faced, and on this fact a great deal of 
European activity will be based. 




















THE SITE OF A NEW PARK FOR THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


(Among improvements planned by the Government for the city of Washington is the removal of the temporary, war- 
time hotels for women—outlined in white in this picture—and the creation of a park extending from the Union Station 


to the Capitol. 


This project is designed with the visitor especially in mind) 


WASHINGTON’S BIG BUILDING 


PROGRAM 


BY OTTO WILSON 


NX THE ever-growing throngs of tourists 
that yearly pour into the capital city 
can testify, Washington is always in a state 
of transition. But it is not the kind of 
transition that a manufacturing city knows. 
Instead of looking forward to an immense 
population and great wealth, Washington 
is slowly, year by year, unfolding into a 
realization of a dream of civic beauty. In 
that direction it is always making more or 
less progress; but occasionally the times are 
especially propitious, and it takes a long 
stride forward. It is just now entering on 
one of its greatest programs of development. 
_ Back of this program the chief impetus 
Is the $50,000,000 appropriation made by 
the recent session of Congress for new 
federal buildings. But while these are 
rising, other plans for adding to the city’s 
charm, both official and semi-private, will 
also be going forward, and in the next six 
or eight years at least $100,000,000 will be 
expended in making Washington the queen 
of all the cities of the world. 


While the Government is busy putting up 
classical structures to house its employees, it 
will also be completing the magnificent 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the 
Potomac. Work upon that is already under 
way. The joining of Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parks, long contemplated, will 
probably be effected, and the already 
generous park system along the Potomac 
will be extended. 

The war-built Government Hotels, be- 
tween the Union Station and the Capitol, 
will be swept entirely away; and on the 
other sides of the Capitol a picturesque 
variety of shacks, factories, and what not, 
will vanish. To the south of the Capitol 
there will rise a beautiful new marble office 
building for the House of Representatives, 
supplementing the one now in use. The 
Capitol itself, still uncompleted on its 
eastern front, may be enlarged and repaired. 

Then there are such semi-public enter- 
prises as the ornate George Washington 
Memorial building, now only a hole in the 

407 
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ground in the center of the Mall, and on the 
edge of the city the partially completed 
$10,000,000 Washington Cathedral, both 
of which will probably go forward toward 
completion. Near the Naval Observatory 
the British Government is scheduled to 
erect a handsome new embassy building, 
and another for France has been projected. 
Besides these and other structures posi- 
tively decided upon, there are a multitude 
of projects for memorials and national 
monuments of all kinds hovering constantly 
in the Washington air, and some of them 
also may materialize. 

The great feature of all this activity, the 
$50,000,000 public buildings program, has 
not come a minute too soon. For a long 
while the opulent, prosperous United States 
Government has not had enough housing 
space to accommodate its employees. Even 
before the war it was renting buildings right 
and left, scattering bureaus and divisions 
around the town wherever it could find 
empty office space. 


The Havoc of War in Washington 


Then suddenly the war descended on the 
capital city. Government workers grew in 
number from 39,000 in 1916 to a peak of 
117,000 when the armistice was signed. 
In the midst of the busy, hurrying war 


activities, the downtown empty spaces— 
overnight it seemed—flowered out with 
plain, ugly, flimsy structures, acres _ of 
wooden and stucco mushrooms, called into 
being with the sole idea of serving insistent 
war needs. They served their purpose 
well enough, like our improvised ships and 
our improvised army, and the war was won. 
But in the opinion of many residents of 
Washington nothing short of a world war 
would have been sufficient excuse for the 
sudden rearing of their heads in the midst 
of its parks and palaces. 

While every other war service has been 
demobilized, these shells of buildings, eight 
years after the last shot was fired, are still 
doing valiant duty. The Government’s 
permanent staff of employees, after the post- 
war work has been cleaned up, remains at 
about 60,000, 50 per cent. more than in 
1916, and the emergency structures are the 
only places in which they can do their work. 

But the career of the “tempo”’ buildings 
is about run. Many of them can not carry 
on much longer. Rain sometimes beats in 
through their crevices. Laborers have 
been busy shoring them up, replacing 
rotten beams, putting in supports for upper 
stories. When the famous Washington 
climate makes one of its unusually vicious 
onslaughts in the summer, the wood and 
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ORIGINAL PLAN FOR LOCATING THE GOVERNMENT’S NEW BUILDINGS 


(The figure 1 represents the Hall of Archives; 2, the Internal Revenue Building; 3, the Department of Commerce; 
4, the Department of Justice; 5, the Department of Labor; 6, new buildings for the Department of Agriculture. 
for the buildings for Justice, Labor, and Commerce are still uncertain. 


war-built Government dormitories for women employees, and some private buildings, which are to be razed) 








Sites 
The blocks in black near the Capitol are the 
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WASHINGTON’S BIG BUILDING PROGRAM 














THE TYPE OF TEMPORARY BUILDING, USED FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICES, HASTILY ERECTED 
DURING THE WAR EMERGENCY 


(A comprehensive program now entered upon will permit these decaying buildings to be destroyed and Government 
offices to be located in monumental structures suitable for a nation’s capital) 


stucco shells become bake-ovens, and the 
clerks are sent home in a body. Senator 
Smoot, chairman of the Public Buildings 
Commission, said during the late session of 
Congress that he lived constantly in fear 
that some serious accident would happen. 


Fifty Millions for New Buildings 


Yet even with the ownership of these 
structures, the Government’s rental bill 
remains at some $1,000,000 a year. Small 
wonder, then, that President Coolidge put 
the weight of his administration behind the 
Public Buildings bill until Congress acted, 
and provided the money which will write 
another fine chapter in the book of Wash- 
ington’s development. 

In setting aside these funds Congress did 
not attempt to specify just how they should 
be expended. With certain limitations the 
decision as to what buildings are to be 
erected and as to their cost, type, size, and 
location rests with the Public Buildings 
Commission, composed of two Senators, 
two Representatives, and three other offi- 
cials. But it is understood that the bulk 
of the $50,000,000 will go toward the proper 
housing of the executive departments. 

Since 1880, when the State, War, and 
Navy Building was erected, just one com- 
plete home for a Government department 
has been put up. This is the building for 
the Interior Department, finished in 1917. 
Two wings of an imposing structure for the 
Department of Agriculture have also been 
in use for some wenty years, but it has 
never been completed. Yet during these 
forty-six years new departments have been 
created and a flock of independent com- 
missions have sprung up, while the work 


of the old departments has phenomenally 
expanded. It was high time that some 
permanent provision was made for them. 


Eight Distinct Projects 


The commission has not yet laid oy a full 
building program, but certain buildings 
have been definitely decided upon, and 
work on some of them will soon get under 
way. Others have been discussed, and a 
tentative program covering the expenditure 
of the whole $50,000,000 can be given: 

(r) A Hall of Archives, to house the 
official records of the Government. 

(2) An Internal Revenue building, to 
take care of the scattered forces now looking 
after the collection of federal funds from 
domestic taxes. 

(3) A group of buildings for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(4) A building for the Department of 
Commerce, to house all its offices except 
those of the Bureau of Standards. 

(5) An addition to the Government 
Printing Office, connected with the present 
plant, will be built at a cost of $1,200,000. 

(6) Somewhere south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue it is proposed to erect a handsome 
home for the Department of Justice. 

(7) A building to house the bureaus of 
the Department of Labor, now occupying 
rented quarters and temporary structures, 
will probably materialize. 

The two last-named buildings may not 
be erected for some years. The com- 
mission’s first plans assigned them to the 
space between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue and B 
Street. This site is now favored for the 
Department of Commerce building. 
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LOCATION OF THE HALL OF ARCHIVES AND THE INTERNAL REVENUE BUILDING 
(The main thoroughfare seen here is Pennsylvania Avenue, looking toward the Capitol, with the Municipal Building 


in the foreground and the Post-office Department’s building in the center. 


The structures to be erected will front 


on B Street, diagonally across from the New National Museum which shows at the extreme right of this picture) 


(8) A dignified and appropriate home for 
the Supreme Court of the United States is 
planned, and may be built directly facing 
the Capitol to the east, on land now 
occupied in part by a historic old building 
owned by the National Woman’s Party. 
Plans for both the building and the site, 
however, are still indefinite. 


The Hall of Archives 


For a long time a depositary for public 
documents has been sorely needed. Rec- 
ords of great value have been piled away 
in basements and inside rooms of the various 
buildings. Sometimes a fire comes along 
and cleans them up, involving a heavy ex- 
pense for replacement or an absolute loss. 
Many of them are inconvenient of access, 
and in some cases they occupy space costing 
high rent. Often they are invaluable for 
carrying on the day’s work of the Govern- 
ment, for reference in settling claims, etc., 
and especially for historical research. 

The new Hall of Archives will provide a 
safe storage for all these Government 
papers, convenient of access and proof 
against fire or other dangers, so far as 
modern construction can make it so. The 
design will be “monumental” in character, 
to correspond to all the other important 


structures. It will ace on B Street! south- 
west from the present building of the Post- 
office Department and across from the 
grounds of the Department of Agriculture. 
The estimated cost is $6,800,000. 


Internal Revenue Quarters 


The building planned for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will be a handsome 
structure, also facing on B Street, alongside 
the Hall of Archives and occupying all the 
space between the Mall on the south and the 
Post-office Building and an adjoining block 
to the eastward, on the north. The cost 
is put at $7,000,000. 

This building, in effect, will be one more 
monument to the war. In the ancient 
days of ten or fifteen years ago the larger 
part of our revenue came from the customs, 
and the houses for collecting it were 
scattered all over the country. Now most 
of it comes from the income tax and the 
total, running into the billions annually, is 
five times as great as it was fifteen years ago. 

1 Those who have visited Washington will remember B 
Street as the one which passes in front of the New National 
Museum, the north side of the Department of Agriculture 
grounds, the Pan-American Union Building, and the Navy 
and Munitions Buildings. Plans for future development 
call for its widening and straightening, so that eventually 
it will be one of the chief parade thoroughfares of the capital, 


leading directly to Arlington across the new Memorial 
Bridge. 
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THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, TO BE COMPLETED 


(The central portion is not yet built; the two wings were erected in 1907) 


While the handling of income-tax returns 
is largely decentralized, a great amount of 
work will always remain to be done in 
Washington. And the new building also 
looks to the future, to the times when our 
present income and expenditure will seem 
too small for the vastly wealthy country 
the United States is destined to be. 


Completing the Agricultural Building 


The housing plans for the Department of 
Agriculture include the completion of the 
main building of the Department, the erec- 
tion of a large office building in its rear, and 
the purchase of another office building 
already in use. The total cost, it is 
estimated, will be some $7,000,000. 


When the central section of the main 
building is filled in it will round out an 
episode that dates back to the days of 
Roosevelt—one of those episodes which so 
warmed the hearts of his followers and 
illustrated the characteristic directness of 
that forthright man. 

Congress, as the story goes, had provided 
an appropriation for a new Department of 
Agriculture building, but in penny-wise 
spirit had made it so small that the building 
would have been inadequate almost before 
it was finished. Vigorously protesting, the 
officials of the Department carried their 
case to the President. He quickly agreed 
with them. 

“Go ahead,” he said, “and have plans 
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B STREET AND THE MALL, WHERE FIVE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS WILL BE ERECTED 
(The smaller rectangle in the foreground is where the new central section of the Agricultural Building will join the two 


Wings erected twenty years ago, as shown in the architect’s plan reproduced above. 
occupied by an office building for the same department. 


The larger square will probably 
Nearer the top of this picture the marked areas indicate 


One proposed site for the Department of Commerce Building, at the left, and the Hall of Archives and Internal 
Revenue Building) 
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central section is one of 
the projects listed for early 
completion. The rest of 
the original design will 
probably be replaced by a 
large structure of office 
type, built in the rear in 
such a manner as not to 
detract from the appear- 
ance from the front. No 
tablet will be placed in the 
walls commemorating the 
Roosevelt coup, but as 
long as the story is told 
the dignified home of the 
Department will stand as 
one of his monuments. 


Housing the Commerce 
Department 


The expanding De- 
partment of Commerce is 








OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 


prepared for a building of the right size and 
style. Then make the money go as far as it 
will in putting up such a building.” 

That was done. An outside architect 
was engaged to draw up the design, and 
the whole appropriation was used up on 
two detached wings. 

Mighty was the wrath of Congress when 
it found that its plain intention was thus ig- 
nored. It passed a resolu- 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, IN WASHINGTON, AT THE BEGINNING 


one of the most scattered 
in Washington. Its main 
building is an eleven-story office structure, 
rented from private owners. Two miles to 
the southeast is the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and three or four miles to the north 
is the Bureau of Standards, while other 
bureaus occupy quarters on the Mall and in 
the downtown section. Except the Bureau 
of Standards, which for technical reasons 
should be far removed from the electrical 





tion designed to prevent 
any future occurrences of 
that sort, and it grimly re- 
fused any appropriation for 
completing the structure al- 
ready begun. But the horse 
was gone, and none of this 
locking of the stable door 
could bring it back. There 
stood the two wings, and 
they have continued so to 
stand for nearly a quarter 
of a century, attractive 
white marble sections of a 
noble uncompleted design, 
while the various Secre- 
taries of Agriculture have 
continued to occupy an 
old red-brick mansion for 
their headquarters, and the 
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Department has expanded 
intoa dozen or more rented 
buildings. 

The supplying of this 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AT THE TIME OF THE COOLIDGE 


INAUGURATION PARADE 


(The reader may be interested to compare this picture with the one at the top 
of the page, taken perhaps twenty-five yearsearlier. No main street in any other 
American city would show so little alteration in sky-line in a quarter-century) 
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THE NATION’S MOST FAMOUS THOKOUGHFARE AND PARADE GROUND, PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
(Showing the type of buildings near the Capitol which are to be displaced by a park) 


disturbances of a downtown location, it is 
proposed to gather all these offices under 
one roof. This will include space for the 
Bureau of the Census, which expands its 
force into the thousands every ten years. 

The site for this building most talked of 
at present is the space between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets, and Pennsylvania 
Avenue and B Street, diagonally across 
from the Treasury Building. The new 
structure will have a million square feet of 
floor space, and $10,000,000 is a rough 
estimate of the cost. Work on it is expected 
to begin soon. 


Some Further Plans for the Future 


These eight building projects will use up 
most or all of the $50,000,009. Yet when 
they are all completed they will still be far 
from adequate for housing the Government’s 
workers in Washington. It will be necessary 
to continue to rent quarters from private 
owners for a long time. Congress, indeed, 
may decide to keep right on when the 
present program is completed, and another 
$50,000,000 would be money well spent. 

Among the structures included in the 
Government’s vague plans for the future, 
and not taken care of by the present pro- 
gram, are separate buildings for the De- 
partment of State, in which guests of the 
nation can be accommodated and social 
functions too large for the White House can 


be held, and for the War Department and 
the Navy Department. The latter two 
departments are now quite comfortably 
settled in two great plain concrete office 
structures, built for war purposes on ground 
originally intended as part of the park 
setting for the Lincoln Memorial. They 
are indeed designated as ‘“‘temporary,” but 
with the ever-present need for space they 
are due to remain for many years. 


“Cleaning Up” Pennsylvania Avenue 


Hardly second in interest to the elaborate 
building program soon to be under way is 
the beginning of a movement which will 
gladden the heart of every lover of Wash- 
ington. At last a beginning is to be made 
in the long-hoped-for “cleaning up” of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the grounds 
around the Capitol. 

The attack on “the Avenue” is due to 
come from three sides at once. The 
squares between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets and south of the Avenue have been 
set aside for one or more of the new de- 
partmental buildings. There will be plenty 
of space for trees and lawn, and the resulting 
effect as seen from the Avenue will be 
indeed pleasing. The other work now 
planned will clear away a number of un- 
attractive buildings one or two blocks back 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, and while the 
Avenue front itself will not be affected a 
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beginning will have been made toward 
wiping out all commercial structures, dwell- 
ings, etc., between it and the Mall. 


Improvements for Capitol Hill 


Near the Capitol three blocks of unsightly 
piles of brick containing a motley array of 
souvenir stores, filling stations, second-hand 
shops, dilapidated hotels, fortune-telling 
stands, and what-not, are slated to go. 
They will be replaced with open park space. 
This is a part of a general scheme for 
widening B Street, and it will hardly be 
carried out for several years. 

But another long-desired improvement 
waits only the passing of an authorizing 
bill by Congress, which will probably be 
put through at the next session. This is the 
clearing up of the land between the Union 
Station and the Capitol, now occupied 
mostly by the war-built dormitories for 
women. The money for the purchase of the 
part of this land not owned by the Govern- 
ment has already been provided. 

All this space will be given over to an 
open park, affording to the visitor to Wash- 
ington an excellent first impression of the 
Capitol and its grounds. On the south and 
west of the Capitol the city planners have 
also, in their minds, swept away a colored 
church, a bakery, a filling station, a tomb- 
stone yard, and private dwellings, and re- 
placed them with the Botanic Gardens, to 
be removed from their present site. 


The Value of a Plan 


When Congress convenes in December a 
-pending bill introduced by Representative 
Underhill of Massachusetts will be pressed. 
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This provides $15,000,000 for the purchase 
of all privately held land between Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue and the Mall, with a view 
to using it entirely for Government build- 
ings and parks. This is in line with the 
original L’Enfant plans for the city and 
with the report of a special committee of 
Congress, made in 1917, which is serving as 
a guide for present building plans. 

When, some day, the mile of hetero- 
geneous shops and stores along Pennsylvania 
Avenue is at last all cleaned up, and that 
famous thoroughfare blooms out in all its 
rightful beauty, somewhere along the line 
a monument to Senator Bruce, of Maryland, 
should be raised. It was he who, during 
the recent session, when the Public Build- 
ings bill had already passed the House and 
was about to pass the Senate, insisted 
vigorously on an amendment providing 
that all the Washington buildings erected 
by the $50,000,000, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, should be placed south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and east of Fifteenth 
Street, and that the chief buildings should 
be monumental in design. His action 
came just in time. His amendment was 
agreed to, and the original plan for locating 
public buildings along the Mall was saved. 
Had it not been for that amendment a part 
at least of the buildings would probably 
have been erected around Lafayette Square, 
and the cleaning up of the Avenue would 
have been delayed many long years. 

As it is, it may not now be so many years 
before the spirit of ‘Major L’Enfant, issuing 
from his tomb across the river in Arlington, 
will begin to see the actual city of Washing- 
ton somewhat as he had visioned it. 








: 








TENTATIVE DESIGN OF A HOME FOR THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(This is the work of the late Henry Bacon, who designed the Lincoln Memorial. 
after the Lincoln Memorial this was the one building he wanted to erect in Washington. 
The most favored site is one adjoining the Capitol grounds on the east) 


has been decided upon. 


To friends, Mr. Bacor: stated that 
Neither the site nor the design 








AMERICA’S LIMITLESS 
RESOURCES 


BY RICHARD HATHAWAY EDMONDS 


(Editor of Manufacturers Record) 


[Just twenty years ago, in this periodical, Mr. Edmonds surveyed what he called ‘The Most Prosper- 
ous Period in Our History” and ventured to predict that progress then unprecedented was merely the 


beginning, that it would be doubled and even quadrupled in the following quarter-century. 


It requires 


no argument to prove that his judgment was sound, yet it is enlightening to have him in this present article 
again take stock of our national resources.—THE Ep1Tor.] 


ANY years ago I wrote that the 

people of this country must learn to 
think in billions before they could possibly 
grasp our limitless potentialities, the vast- 
ness of our resources of raw materials of 
many kinds, the magnitude of what had 
been accomplished—small as these achieve- 
ments are compared with what they will 
be in the future. To-day I may say that 
we must learn to think not in billions, but 
in tens of billions and in the not distant 
future in hundreds of billions. 

This is indeed a land of unlimited possi- 
bilities. Broad as is this statement, sweep- 
ing out into the realms of the infinite as 
does the word ‘‘unlimited,”’ it is neverthe- 
less true that we can say that our land is 
one whose potentialities are, humanly 
speaking, without limit. 

For business, for the creation of employ- 
ment and for wealth beyond what has ever 
been seen in this world, this country offers 
opportunities such as cannot be found else- 
where in the world. The magnitude of 
our trade and of our wealth, which now 
appears to frighten some agitators, will in 
the years to come, if we are wisely guided 
in all legislative affairs, seem very small. 

Consider for a moment the entire earth. 
Study the geographical location of all lands. 
Measure, if you can, their resources in 
climate, in soils, in minerals, in population, 
in education, in the comfort and conve- 
niences of living for the working man, and 
in all things which make for the highest 
development of mankind. The more we 
delve into this situation, the more we study 
the foundation of all human advancement, 
material and ethical, the more we shall be 
amazed by the advantages given by nature 


to this country and the more we shall be 
appalled by our responsibilities arising from 
our opportunities. 

Let us forget for a moment Alaska, with 
its riches of gold and copper, and its 
fisheries. Let us forget our island possessions 
which may some day become strongholds 
in our power and in our domination of the 
world’s commerce. Let us fix our thoughts 
mainly on the imperial region which 
stretches from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on to Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Here is nature’s 
storehouse of wealth, unmatched by any 
other equal area in all the world. Here is 
what may be called a national bank with 
deposits in the way of raw materials and 
other resources upon which we can draw 
indefinitely without exhausting the supply. 
In these vast supplies of raw materials and 
in other advantages we have a deposit of 
latent wealth far surpassing all the de- 
veloped wealth of all the world. Here is a 
country of over 3,000,000 square miles 
capable of supporting 500,000,000 people. 
It is a region whose soil in large part 
“needs but to be tickled with the plow 
to laugh with a harvest” of wheat, and 
corn and cotton and other products too 
numerous to catalogue; a region so bur- 
dened with coal and iron ore and copper 
and oil and oil shale and other minerals 
that in most of these things we shall not 
have to concern ourselves for generations to 
come about their exhaustion. 


Coal, Oil, and Water Power 


All of Europe has 42,800 square miles of 
coal area, of which about 25,000 square 
miles are in Russia, leaving 17,000 square 
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miles for the rest of the Continent and 
Great Britain. The United States has 
340,000 square miles of coal area. Even 
this difference of eight to one does not ex- 
press the full advantage we possess in coal. 
Great Britain, Germany, Franceand Belgium, 
the centers of European activity, have 14,000 
square miles of coal. West Virginia has more 
than all four of them and so has Kentucky. 

The South has more than five times as 
large a coal area as all of Europe, excluding 
Russia, and has more than twice as much 
as Europe, including Russia. 

The United States, including Alaska, has 
an unmined coal total of 3,500,000,000,000 
tons, while all of Europe, it is estimated, 
has 522,000,000,000 tons, including 12,- 
000,000,000 tons in European Russia. 

The moving power back of all the mighty 
activities which have marvelously enriched 
the world since the steam engine was in- 
vented, the doubling and quadrupling, 
and the redoubling and requadrupling of 
man’s productive power has been coal. 
Back of coal, or in addition to coal, come 
our great hydro-electric potentialities and 
our electric power possibilities through coal 
and oil, giving to us at the present time a 
larger utilization of electric power than the 
rest of the world. 

In the world’s dynamic power for ma- 
terial upbuilding, following coal come oil 
and natural gas and water powers. To 
these nature seems to have set almost no 
limit, except on our water-power possibili- 
ties, but through the utilization of storage 
reservoirs it will be feasible to increase our 
hydro-electric development far beyond the 
amount now supposed to be available in 
the future. 

Iron and Steel 


The vastness of our resources for iron 
and steel making add immeasurably to the 
value of our coal, oil, natural gas, lignite 
and water power resources. We already pro- 
duce 50 per cent. more iron and steel than 
Great Britain, Germany and France com- 
bined. In 1924 the production of these 
countries compared as follows: 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots 
Production and Castings 
(tons) (tons) 
7,400,000 8,400,000 
8,200,000 8,500,000 
7,500,000 6,850,000 


Great Britain 
Germany 
France 





23,750,000 
37,800,000 
731575,;000 


Total—United States... 
Total—World 


31,004,000 
64,630,000 
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The Cotton Industry 


Second only in the value of annual prod- 
uct is the cotton-manufacturing industry 
of the world. In 1925, Europe had 1or,- 
124,000 spindles, while the United States 
had 37,929,000, or a total for the world of 
161,832,000 spindles. But more than 55 
per cent. of all the cotton consumed in all 
the mills of the world is produced in the 
South. For more than a century European 
countries have sought to develop cotton- 
growing in other lands to a sufficient extent 
to lessen their dependence upon the cotton 
plantations of the South. Despite all the 
enthusiastic predictions of European in- 
terests during the century as to the possi- 
bilities of growing cotton in Africa and 
elsewhere in competition with the South, 
this section still holds an unquestioned 
monopoly of the world’s cotton trade. Not- 
withstanding the boll weevil and other in- 
sect pests, the South in 1925 raised the 
largest cotton crop in its history and in 
that way strengthened its hold on the 
world’s cotton trade and lessened the possi- 
bility of successful competition by other 
countries. This year the cotton acreage is 
even larger than it was last year and the 
indications are that the crop will be large. 
However, under the work that is being 
done to stimulate cotton-growing in the 
colonies of Great Britain, Germany and 
France, it is possible that the increase out- 
side of the United States will make some 
progress, but it is not: probable that this 
can ever more than equal the annual in- 
crease in the world’s cotton consumptive 
requirements. 

In an article on this subject written in 
1908, the writer said: 


Whenever it may be needed we can easily double 
the number of cultivated acres, and if the world 
should eventually need, as in all probability it will, 
40,000,000 OF 50,000,000 bales of cotton from the 
South, this section will be able to supply it, provid- 
ing the labor can be secured to produce it—and 
labor must be found to meet any pressing needs 
of the world. In summing up the assets of America 
of commanding influence in our national life and in 
the world’s affairs, none counts for greater “impor- 
tance than cotton, which is now annually bringing 
from Europe and Asia nearly $500,000,000 in 
payment for the average of about 8,000,000 bales 
shipped abroad.* 


In 1908, when that statement was 
printed, we had approximately 33,000,000 


1 During the calendar year 1925, we exported 8,532,000 
bales of cotton, valued at $1,059,750,000. 
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acres in cotton growing in the South. In 
1926 this section planted in cotton 48,090,- 
ooo acres. The world is now consuming 
about 23,000,000 bales of cotton annually, 
and whenever there comes, as there in- 
evitably will, a world-wide revival of 
industry and commerce, the increase of 
cotton consumptive requirements will jump 
so rapidly as to hasten the day when the 
prediction of nineteen years ago will be 
fulfilled and the world will need from forty 
to fifty million bales. 


Riches of the South 


In any study of the resources of this 
country one naturally thinks of the things 
which have just been mentioned—the coal 
and iron ore and cotton and water power 
and gas and lignite. The value of these 
resources cannot be measured, nor can it be 
stated in statistical form. Nor, indeed, 
would our minds be able to grasp the figures 
if it were possible statistically to tell the 
story. Perhaps the subject may be illumi- 
nated by one simple fact. If the coal in the 
State of West Virginia could be capitalized 
at ten cents a ton, a triflingly small figure 
to represent the actual value of a ton of 
coal, the capitalized wealth of the coal of 
that one State would be $10,000,000,000. 

West Virginia is marvelously rich in coal, 
but Kentucky is about equally as rich. 
The coal and the iron ore of Alabama com- 
bined will probably be worth in the future 
more than the coal of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. There are other States in the 
possession of mineral resources which will 
very nearly match that richly endowed 
commonwealth. And yet the climate of 
the South, if measured by its intrinsic value 
for increasing population and lessening the 
cost of doing business, in contrast with the 
bitter cold of other sections, is a tangible 
asset worth more than the coal and iron 
ore of West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Alabama. 


ANSEdr ISCUARO INOS 6 5. cereals svance care marua et wae ee 


Population 


COA area Sane TMCS 53.5 5 og tee sae oes ote 
Coalimined: tos; Short tons 0.55 <a ssa ec cuties 
Iron ore resources, tons, as estimated by government authorities . . 
Pig iron produced 1925, toms... «0.0 accs0ese0s8600. 
Cotton produced, average number bales............ 
Cotton mills; ‘running spindles. . 2... 0... eee es 


Wheat and corn, average number of bushels, about 
Railroad mileage 


Including Asiatic Russia. 


“Fuel and Lights of the World” 


In the simple illustration of what the 
capitalized wealth of coal in one State alone 
would be we can get some idea of the 
impossibility of stating in figures that the 
human mind can comprehend the wealth- 
creating potentialities of this country. In 
such summing up of some of our natural 
resources the mind instantly turns to coal 
and iron and lignites, and cotton and water 
powers, but they form only a portion of 
the sum total. In considering our great 
stores of oil and of natural gas, one is 
reminded of the statement made some years 
ago by a distinguished English economist 
that “‘America is the Gibraltar of the fuel 
and lights of the world.” Apparently we 
have oil enough to light the world, and of 
natural gas we have enough to run many 
thousands of prosperous factories. 


Sulphur and Phosphates 


Through Texas and Louisiana we domi- 
nate the sulphur trade of the world, and 
sulphur is one of the essential elements in 
many lines of industry, as well as in many 
things necessary for the progress of civili- 
zation. 

Tennessee and Florida, with their vast 
resources of phosphate rock, producing a 
large proportion of the phosphate output of 
the world, at present hold a strategic 
advantage in the world’s phosphate trade. 
The West has almost boundless resources of 
phosphate rock which must eventually come 
into demand when the sulphuric acid of 
Western smelters and the phosphate rock 
of that region and other raw materials 
make possible the development of a fertilizer 
industry equal to the growing needs of the 
Western part of our country. 

As indicative of the phenomenal strength 
of our position, let us look for a moment at 
a few figures comparing our resources with 
those of all of Europe: 


Continental 

United States 
3,026,789 
117,000,000 
340,000 
585,000,000 
1 2,000,000,000 
36,814,000 
13,120,000 
35,032,000 
3,400,000,000 
250,402 


All Europe 
3,909,395 
480,000,000 
42,000 
700,000,000 
8,900,000,000 
31,155,000 
none 
100,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
225,000! 
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In many other lines of finance, industry, 
insurance and other evidences of national 
wealth and progress we are doing equally 
as much compared with the rest of the 
world as in the figures recorded, and in 
many things we are doing a far larger 
proportion. 


Essential Things Produced in America 


In this connection it is worth while to 
repeat some figures first published in the 
Manufacturers Record many years ago, 
comparing the production of essential things 
in America with the rest of the world. 
Brought down to date these figures show 
that in many lines of industry we are 
producing far more than one-half of all 
the world’s output, though we have only 
about 6 per cent. of the world’s population 
and about 6 per cent. of the world’s land 
area. To-day this country is producing: 


51 per cent. of the world’s pig iron; 

66 per cent. of the world’s steel; 

51 per cent. of the world’s copper; 

62 per cent. of the world’s petroleum; 

43 per cent. of the world’s coal; 

52 per cent. of the world’s timber output; 
65 per cent. of the world’s naval stores; 
42 per cent. of the world’s phosphate; 

80 per cent. of the world’s sulphur; 

63 per cent. of the world’s mica; 

62 per cent. of the world’s lead; 

64 per cent. of the world’s zinc; 

60 per cent. of the world’s talc and soapstone; 
45 per cent. of the world’s barytes; 

55 per cent. of the world’s cotton. 


Automobiles and Improved Roads 


The greatest single factor in the develop- 
ment of the wealth and power of the United 
States during the last decade is the auto- 
mobile and the motor truck. Of the total 
of 24,564,574 motor vehicles in the world, 
the United States has 19,954,347, or about 
81 per cent., and in 1925 the United States 
produced 87.5 per cent. of the world’s 
output. We have 62 per cent. of all the 
telephones in the world. We are producing 
40 per cent. of the electric power of the 
world, and we have over 35 per cent. of the 
world’s railroad mileage. 

We have created an automobile industry, 
the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
grasp, for it represents an annual expendi- 
ture for the purchase and maintenance of 
automobiles and motor trucks of over 
$10,000,000,000. 

Highway building in connection with the 
automobile industry seems to be in its 
infancy. Highways of better construction, 
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wider built, on a firmer foundation and 
vastly greater in mileage must be pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. No man 
can measure the influence of these high- 
ways, and no man of vision can fail to see 
that, with rare exceptions, most of the 
highways of this country are even now 
wholly inadequate for the traffic which is 
passing over them with ever-accelerating 
rate of growth. Though motor trucks and 
automobiles are handling a vast amount of 
traffic, freight and passenger, nearly all the 
railroads in the country are overcrowded 
well-nigh to the limit of existing facilities 
in the handling of their business. Indeed, 
the volume of freight traffic is the highest 
in the history of the country, and railroad 
earnings are at the peak, as compared with 
former periods. 


Growth of Business 


During the last five years our population 
has increased at the rate of about 2,000,000 
a year. Allowing for some decrease in this 
rate of growth, the next thirty years will 
probably give us an increase of 50,000,000 
or more people. With a population of 
II7,000,000 at present, to which will be 
added the 50,000,000 of the next thirty 
years, we would then have 167,000,000 or 
more. 

The percentage of growth in business is 
much more rapid than the percentage of 
increase in population. We must, therefore, 
prepare during the next thirty years not 
merely for handling the business and traffic 
of 167,000,000 people, measured by per 
capita production and consumption of 
to-day, but by a very much higher per 
capita production and consumption which 
will be seen thirty years hence. 

The increase of our business interests is 
strikingly indicated in some statistical facts 
worthy of consideration. 

Between 1904 and 1925 our bank clear- 
ings rose from $102,356,000,000 to over 
$505,298,000,000, while deposits in the 
banks of the country grew from $10,000,- 
000,000 to a fraction less than $47,000,- 
000,000. 

In 1904 our total foreign commerce, 
imports and exports combined, was $2,- 
452,000,000. In 1925 the combined value 
of exports and imports was $9,137,000,000. 

In 1904 the building associations of the 
country had 1,679,000 members, with 
assets of $618,000,000. In 1925 these 
associations had 8,554,000 members and 
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the assets of the associations had risen to 
$4,705,000,000. 

In 1904 the old-line life insurance com- 
panies had in force insurance to the extent 
of $12,547,000,000, while in 1925 they had 
over $70,000,000,000 of insurance. 

The premium income of American life 
insurance companies in 1920 was $1,384,- 
938,970 and in 1925 $2,371,921,237. 

In 1904 the casualty insurance companies 
were comparatively unknown, or of small 
development. Their assets then amounted 
to $110,800,000. In 1925 their assets stood 
at more than $1,700,000,000. 

We advanced the expenditures for public 
schools from $273,000,000 in 1904 to over 
$1,800,000,000 in 1925. 

The aggregate wealth of the country 
increased from $107,104,000,000 in 1904 to 
approximately $400,000,000,000 in 1925. 

In 1920 this country had 9,231,000 auto- 
mobiles; in 1925 it had 19,954,000. 

In 1920 we had 22,415,148 savings ac- 
counts and in 1925, 43,850,127—an increase 
of 95 per cent. Savings banks deposits 
increased in the same period from $15,- 
314,061,000 to $23,134,052,000. 

Similar illustrations of increase, as com- 


pared with the increase in population, could 
be given almost without end. 


Comparisons with Europe 


Having an area about 80 per cent. as 
large as that of all Europe, we have no 
such vast, almost uninhabitable regions as 
are to be found in portions of Europe. 
Nowhere in all our land are winters so 
rigorous as to make the development of 
the region impossible. While we have 117,- 
000,000 population, against Europe’s 480,- 
000,000, we have eight times as much coal 
area as all of Europe. Our cotton crop is 
annually worth about $1,750,000,000, while 
Europe has none. Europe now pays us 
about $800,000,000 to $900,000,000 a year 
for our raw cotton. Our wheat and corn 
crops average annually about 3,400,000,000 
bushels, against Europe’s 2,000,000,000 
bushels, though Europe produces more rye 
than we do. We have 250,000 miles of 
steam railroad, against 225,000 for all 
Europe, including Asiatic Russia. What 
we are doing, however, and what we have 
accomplished, is not so striking and remark- 
able as are the limitless potentialities which 
will enable us to do in the future far more, 
indeed many times more than what we 
have done in the past. 


Value of Farm Property 


The value of all farm property in the 
United States, measured by the Census 
report in decades, is as follows 


20,439,000,000 
402,991 ,000,000 


The decrease of $20,900,000,c00 in the 
value of farm property between 1920 and 
1925 was due to the drastic deflation cam- 
paign of 1920, which broke down the price 
of all farm property and farm products. 
Even, however, with this enormous decrease 
the value of farm property in 1925 was over 
$16,000,000,000 in excess of the value 
returned in 1910. 

The total number of persons engaged in 
agriculture in 1870 was 5,992,000. In 1880 
the number was 7,713,875, and in 1900 it 
was 10,381,765. By 1910 the figures had 
grown to 12,659,000, but in 1920 had 
decreased to 10,953,000. Notwithstanding 
the decrease in the number of people 
engaged in agriculture between 1910 and 
1920, and that decrease continues, our 
farmers, by the use of power machinery, 
have been enabled largely to increase their 
output. The value of agricultural products 
per capita for all engaged in agriculture 
was $327 in 1870; $286 in 1880; $454 in 
1900, and it is now over $1600 per capita. 

The value of agricultural products per 
capita for the entire population and for the 
number of persons engaged in agriculture 
was as follows for the years named: 


Per Capita Value 
To Persons 
Aggregate Value Engagedin To Total 
Farm Products Agriculture Population 
$327 $50 
286 44 
269 39 
454 62 
aa 76 
671 92 
esas 123 
1736 180 
EQQS «wi sserass 16,963,000,000 1604 147 
Manufacturing and Mineral Products 


The growth of our manufacturing inter- 
ests has been far more rapid than the in- 
crease in agriculture. The value of all 
manufactured products in 1870 was only 
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$2,232,000,000. It is now running at the 
rate of over $60,000,000,000 a year. The 
aggregate value of manufacturing and 
mineral products is about $65,000,000,000 a 
year. Adding this to the $16,963,000,000 
gross value of agricultural output, we have 
a total of nearly $83,000,000,000 a year of 
agricultural, mineral and manufactured 
products, as compared with $31,150,000,000 
in 1910 and $17,230,000,000 in Ig00. 


Opportunity for World Service 


These facts and figures, which tell some- 
thing of the foundation for future advance- 
ment based on our natural resources and 
geographical location, and something of the 
progress which has been made in agriculture 
and manufacturing, should give us some 
conception of the marvelous position which 
this country holds in the world’s trade and 
commerce. The progress of the last quarter 
of a century is merely the beginning of our 
real, broad, national development. What 


we have wrought in that time will be 
largely increased during the coming years. 
A realization of the possibilities that are 
ahead of us should quicken the lifeblood and 
stir the pulse of every man whose horizon is 


broadened as he looks out upon the world’s 
activities, and realizes that American busi- 
ness methods, American inventions, Amer- 
ican mechanical equipment, American initia- 
tive and ingenuity are stirring the nations of 
the whole earth to an imitation to some 
extent of what we are accomplishing. 

Since 1912, estimating the wealth of the 
United States to-day at about $409,000,- 
000,000, the average increase has been over 
$15,000,000,000 a year. The ‘‘ Year Book” 
of the Department of Commerce in its sum- 
mary for 1925 says: 


Considered as an entirety, the industry and com- 
merce of the United States during 1925 reached the 
highest levels ever attained in our history, not even 
excepting the years of abnormal war activity. The 
basic reason for the greater volume of business has 
been the increasing efficiency of industry and com- 
merce. American manufacturing production for 
1925 was the highest on record, exceeding the 
previous peak in 1923 by 5 per cent. The railroad 
traffic of 1925 was equal to, if not greater, than that 
of the previous peak year in transportation history, 
1923. On the whole the year 1925 witnessed some 
improvement in agriculture as compared with 1924. 


On a basis of $15,000,000,000 a year in- 
crease of our wealth this means a gain of 
$1,250,000,000 a month, or more than 
$40,000,000 a day. 

On August 13, 1914, I predicted that the 
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seat of empire of finance and commerce 
would pass to the United States. 

The figures given in the foregoing state- 
ments, and many others equally as forcible 
might be added, indicate that that predic- 
tion has already been fulfilled and that the 
seat of empire of finance and industry has 
permanently passed to the United States; 
and with it there has come a responsibility 
resting upon the people of this country 
individually and nationally to think in 
terms of world affairs more completely than 
we ever had to think before the World War. 

In a study of these facts which indicate 
our growing wealth, there will necessarily 
come to every thoughtful man a profound 
sense of our responsibility to use this 
financial power for the good of the world. 
Any selfish attempt to ignore world condi- 
tions would react on our own prosperity 
and lessen the rapidity of our progress. 
As a nation we have become so enormously 
rich that the whole world is inclined to fear 
that we may use this financial power to 
dominate other countries. The very fact 
that our Government has discouraged loans 
by our bankers to our Allied debtors until 
they have signed agreements about the 
payment of their obligations, has appeared 
to them as a club wielded by us to force them 
to come to our terms. No debtor nation 
could under such circumstances fail to feel 
that this was the use of our vast financial 
strength to compel them to shape their 
governmental acts according to our dictates. 

Whether right or wrong, that feeling 
exists, and its very existence demands that 
we shall give to our relation to the world a 
deeper and more unselfish study than we 
have yet made. Our own future is largely 
linked with the way in which we solve the 
problem of how to use our boundless re- 
sources and our growing wealth to create 
world friendship instead of world jealousy, 
envy and fear. Never before in our history 
have we needed as much as we now need 
world vision, statesmanship, national and 
individual unselfishness on the part of our 
people even if viewed from a strictly materi- 
alistic standpoint, in dealing with world 
affairs. Our very prosperity in the years to 
come will depend upon world prosperity 
and world friendship for us, and we can 
win or lose both. 

This ‘is the mightiest international 
problem which we as a nation have ever 
faced, and the mightiest which the world 
now faces. 





THE AMAZING ADVENTURES 
OF SILVER 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


(Emeritus Professor of Political Economy, University of Chicago) 


HE appearance of the Young Report 

of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance comes out of the 
East to blazon the end of another chapter 
in the dramatic story of silver. In the 
years since the World War the case of silver 
has become a cause celébre, drawing the 
attention of the world in ways unprece- 
dented. Its performances in recent times 
have never been equaled in all the centuries 
since the discovery of America. 

Silver has had a mystical power in getting 
into the limelight not only in monetary but 
in political doings. It first spread its stream 
through Catholic Spain from Mexico and 
Potosi in a way to alter the prices of all 
Europe in the sixteenth century; it had been 
the currency of neariy the whole world until 
the discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia, 1t has since then been pushed into 
the monetary recesses of the Orient and 
the Indies, it has been recently given up 
even by silver-producing Mexico, whose 
eagle on its famous dollar may now see its 
own feathers on the arrow that has helped to 
bring it to the ground. Out of the flaming 
discussions on bimetallism of the last cen- 
tury, and the fiery campaigns of Bryan in 
our own land, it has been carried on its 
shield to political oblivion. 

And, now in this Indian Report, we see 
silver finally passing in solemn state out of 
its last important monetary stronghold to 
find a questionable existence in the non- 
monetary realm. It has had many amazing 
adventures in the course of its dramatic 
story; but perhaps none has been so sensa- 
tional as in the days since the war. 


When Silver Dropped to 43 Cents an Ounce 


The whole world is familiar with the 
thirty years’ adventure in decline from 1873 
to 1903, when silver lost the confidence 
even of bimetallists by dropping from about 
6od. per fine ounce (or a ratio of 16:1) in the 


London market, in the years around 1873, 
to21 11/16d.!in November, 1902 (or a ratio 
of 42.46:1). This fall was due to the large 
production of gold, which allowed the 
important commercial nations to dispose 
of silver. But, although silver ceased to be 
used as a standard, it fell into a more modest 
function as token money for small transac- 
tions, or for the chief money of less civilized 
peoples, thus meeting a large demand. 

Then, in capricious fashion, silver sur- 
prised its friends by a recovery in value. 
This rise had all the indications of staying 
power. The London price went up to 
33 1/8d. (or to aratio of 28.86:1) by Novem- 
ber, 1906. Such a rise, however, was suff- 
cient to make the silver content of established 
token coins in the Dutch East Indies, the 
Straits Settlements, the Philippines, and 
Japan worth more than their face value. 
These currency systems were upset. So 
jaunty a come-back on the part of a metal 
long supposed to be down and out, with its 
threat of the melting-pot and exportation, 
gave the world a surprise. 

But with the panic of 1907-8 silver again 
went into a decline, and up to the World 
War ceased to cause any thrills. 


After-War Price of $1.79 an Ounce 


This temporary quietude, however, was 
only a prelude to the most sensational act 
ever staged in the history of silver. Never 
before had silver entered upon so surprising 
an adventure. Starting from a decrepit con- 
dition indicated by a London price of 
22 5/16d. in July, 1915 (or a ratio of 
41.71:1), the metal began an upward race 
with steadily increasing power through the 
four years 1916-1919, galvanized into new 
life, until in February, 1920, it reached a 
height of 89!4d. per ounce (or a ratio of 
II.10:1), a value never possessed by silver 


1For practical purposes, pence may be reckoned at 2 
cents each. 
SII 
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in all its varied experience since its un- 
certain fluctuations about the time of the 
discovery of America. It seemed incredible. 

Such a flashing ascent could not, of course, 
remain permanent. Before the year 1920 
had passed, it had fallen in price to 43 7/8d. 
(or a ratio of 22.58:1); in March, 1921, to 
30 5/8d. (or a ratio of 29.03:1); and to-day, 
aided by the report of the Royal Indian Com- 
mission in August, urging a true gold stand- 
ard, to 25 13/16d. (a ratio of nearly 36:1). 


Silver Now Merely a By-Product 


It is a paradoxical thing that just when 
the value of silver was rising to its greatest 
height, its production also had risen to its 
highest point in history. Evidently, the 
increased value had stimulated its pro- 
duction. In 1903-1920, 3,427,194,919 ounces 
of silver were produced, having a commer- 
cial value of $2,307,582,201, at nearly 70 
cents an ounce. 

Moreover, it is rather startling to find 
out that in these days silver comes from the 
mines without much regard to its cost of 
production, its value, or the demand for it. 
Silver is now a by-product, and not more 
than one-quarter of the world production 
comes from distinctively silver mines. The 
largest single producer of silver in the 
United States is a copper mine. 

Not less curious is the fact that the com- 
bination of smelters buys the silver ore at 
the London quotation on the day of ship- 
ment, sells the refined silver on the day of 
purchase, escaping the fluctuations in the 
market, so that the supply is forwarded 
without regard to the demand. In fact, it 
seems impossible to induce governments to 
spread their demand over periods of varying 


supply. 
The Demand in India and China 


Although silver was the so-called dis- 
carded metal, it is clear that during 1903- 
1920 the demand exceeded the supply; but 
that was due to exceptional influences aris- 
ing from the World War, such as the neces- 
sity of sending to India from Europe large 
sums of silver to pay for Indian troops and 
war supplies. That is, the large movement 
of silver to India was in proportion to her 
prosperity and exports, and not in propor- 
tion to new needs for a means of exchange. 

At the same time, also, the demand of 
China for silver became urgent. During 
the war, Chinese goods, instead of being 
shipped, had accumulated; so that, when, 
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about 1919, these stores of goods began to 
be exported, there was created an impera- 
tive demand for silver to be sent to China. 
Hence, the following was the disposal of the 
silver supply: 
Total produced, 1903-1920....... 
India took $1,028,774,169 
United States sent 
China and Asia 
China took from 
London 


$2,307,582,201 


618,651,642 


79,056,140 ~=1,726,481,951 





$581,100, 250 
800,000,000 


Leaving a balance of 
Consumption in the arts, probably 

As the main causes of the phenomenal rise 
in the value of silver from 1903 to 1920 were 
the extraordinary demands arising in India 
and China due to the World War, of which 
that of India was dominant, so, with the 
cessation of abnormal war conditions, com- 
bined with the crisis of 1920-21 and the 
widespread after-war liquidation, there came 
the inevitable reaction in silver which car- 
ried it down one-half of its previous climb. 
For some four years thereafter the price 
ranged about 35d. to 31d. (not getting much 
away from the ratio of 30:1). The market, 
however, was sensitive to rumors, political 
incidents, doings in the Orient, and many 
unknown forces. In fact, another adven- 
ture was opening before silver. 


A Gold Standard for India 


This again developed from India. For 33 
years since 1893, when free coinage of the 
rupee was suspended, Great Britain has 
been vacillating in its policy regarding the 
maintenance of the rupee at a fixed rate (for 
a time 16d. and lately 18d.) in gold. Rupees 
were first obtainable at 15 to the pound in 
gold. But there was no direct redemption of 
the rupee in gold. Gold exchange was sold 
for silver—‘‘ reverse bills ””—at certain rates. 
Curiously enough it was the rise in silver, 
not its great fall, that precipitated the last 
step. The rise of silver carried the bullion 
value of the rupee to 28d. The Government 
could not afford to buy rupees at that rate 
with which to make payments in silver. 
Rupees were reduced to 10 to the pound in 
gold. 

Finally, in August, 1926, the Gordian 
knot was cut by the Young Report, which 
advises the abandonment of the much- 
heralded gold-exchange standard, known in 
the Philippines, and the adoption of a true 
gold (bullion, not sterling) standard without 
gold in circulation, keeping the currency 
note and the silver rupee in circulation, but 
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directly convertible into gold without limit 
at 18d. The whole scheme is to be aided 
by the credit of a Central Reserve Bank to 
help in elasticity. The difficult problem of 
hoarding both gold and silver is treated by 
the creation of Saving Certificates, redeem- 
able in gold from three to five years, setting 
a premium on saving and not hoarding. It 
is intended that “the coinage of silver 
rupees should be stopped for a long time to 
come, until the amount of silver rupees in 
circulation is reduced to the amount re- 
quired for small change.” The rupee cir- 
culation is estimated at 350 to 400 crores 
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(a crore is ten million rupees). Hence, a fear 
that India is on the eve of withdrawing her 
normal demand for silver, causing a new 
downward tendency in its price. 

Chinese interests have, of course, carried 
much silver, and there has been no little 
speculation. If India fails the market, then 
selling would come from Chinese holders. 
Our copper mines would suffer somewhat 
from the fall of silver. But it must be kept 
in mind that hundreds of millions of people 
will continue to use silver in small trans- 
actions. Thus this last adventure in ad- 
versity may not be hard. 





TWENTY YEARS OF MUNICIPAL 
RESEARCH 


BY HARRY H. FREEMAN 


(Past President National City Managers’ Association) 


reform idea, 


GOVERNMENTAL 


launched as an experiment twenty 
years ago in the City of New York by a 


small group of public-spirited men, has 
caught and held the fancy of over forty 
other American communities. Although 
several millions of dollars have gone into 
the development of this idea, the great 
. public knows very little about it. This is 
not strange; partly because those who have 
~ sponsored the work have had other aims 
than its popularization, and partly because of 
the inherent nature of the work itself. Those 
familiar with it call it municipal research. 
The idea found its birth in the thoughts 
and discussions of a small band of civic 
“crusaders” led by Mr. R. Fulton Cutting 
who was then chairman of the Citizens 
Union of New York City. These men had 
given liberally of their time and money in 
countless efforts to promote efficiency and 
economy in New York City’s government 
through the nomination and election of 
honest and capable administrators. Their 
standard bearers were men of capacity, 
integrity, industry and wide experience, 
yet they were able to make little or no 
impression upon the “system.” The ma- 
chinery of government—antiquated, rusty, 
unreliable and framed to mislead rather 
than enlighten responsible officials—smoth- 
ered the most heroic efforts to surmount 


it. One disappointment followed another 
until these discouraged patriots became 
convinced of the ineffectiveness of reform 
by the ballot alone. Discouraged but not 
ready to quit, they decided to change their 
attack from men to methods. 

They reasoned something like this: “If 
scientific methods of study and analysis 
are successful as applied to the problems 
of commerce and industry, why can they 
not equally be successful if employed in the 
realm of municipal government? Let us 
assume that the chief obstacle to municipal 
efficiency lies not in unwilling or. incom- 
petent officials, but in defective machinery 
and slovenly business methods. Perhaps 
we can bring about — better - conditions 
through intensive study of these exacting 
problems by trained and competent persons. 
Let .us collect the facts, examine, analyze 
and compare them and submit our conclu- 
sions to the proper authorities for action. 
In this wise, too, the public will have com- 
plete and unbiased facts upon which to 
form its opinion.” 


The New Idea Begins to Function 


These ideas crystallized in January, 1906, 
in the form of a “Bureau of City Better- 
ment,” located in New York City, with a 
staff of two persons whose entire time 
was devoted to studying the problems of 
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the municipal government. In May, 1907, 
the organization was incorporated under 
the name of the “Bureau of Municipal 
Research,” and set forth these precise ob- 
jects as its purposes: 


1. To promote efficient and economical govern- 
ment. 

2. To promote the adoption of scientific methods 
of accounting and of reporting the details of muni- 
cipal business with a view to facilitating the work 
of public officials. 

3. To secure constructive publicity in matters 
pertaining to municipal problems. 

4. To collect, to classify, to analyze, to correlate, 
to interpret and to publish facts as to the adminis- 
tration of municipal government. 


Success attended the efforts of the new 
institution from its very start. Within a 
few years the New York Bureau had made 
a very definite and beneficial impression 
upon the administrative affairs. The move- 
ment expressed itself through a revision 
of the city’s accounting and reporting 
methods; in the use of a budget that could 
be understood and through which expendi- 
tures could be controlled; in better protec- 
tion to the city’s trading credit through 
more prompt payment of bills; in better 
control over the contracting and purchasing 
relations and in the breaking-down of 


organized bureaucracy with its obstructive 
methods and ‘“‘red tape.” 


The Growth of the Movement 


It was not long before other cities became 
interested in what was happening in New 
York, and requests came for the bureau to 
do similar work in other communities. The 
bureau developed a field staff to devote its 
entire time to out-of-town “surveys” and, 
in quite a few instances, permanent bu- 
reaus were established in the wake of the 
expert diagnosticians. Philadelphia in 1908, 
Cincinnati in 1909, Chicago in 1910, Mil- 
waukee in 1913, and many cities since have 
organized their own agencies, conceived in 
the same spirit and dedicated to the same 
purposes. At the present time there are 
over forty private agencies for research in 
government in American cities. There are 
three or four in State governments. Lo- 
cated at Washington is the Institute for 
Government Research, which is primarily 
concerned with problems of the national 
government. Two Canadian cities, Toronto 
and Calgary, have bureaus, and the Citizens 
Research Institute, with headquarters at 
Toronto, is a national organization one of 
whose primary functions is to furnish re- 
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search facilities for communities not pro- 
vided with bureaus of their own. Under 
the leadership of Viscount Goto, the Insti- 
tute for Municipal Research in Japan was 
established four years ago, financed by a 
prominent Japanese banker who had become 
interested in the results achieved by the 
New York and other bureaus in this 
country. The modest experiment of twenty 
years ago has become a well-established 
institution of to-day. 


Types of Organization 


These research bureaus or agencies vary 
considerably in type of organization, in the 
manner of their financing, in the scope of 
their work and in effectiveness. A classifi- 
cation might be made thus: 

(1) Bureaus having an independent exist- 
ence, financed by voluntary contributions 
from public-sptrited citizens. The bureaus 
in New York City, St. Louis, Rochester, Des 
Moines, San Francisco, St. Paul, Toronto 
and Kansas City are of this character. San 
Francisco, St. Paul and Des Moines re- 
ceive contributions based upon one per cent. 
of the amount which a subscriber pays in 
taxes. Rochester is unique in that it draws 
its entire support from one man,' Mr. George 
Eastman, the Kodak manufacturer. 

(2) Bureaus independently organized but 
financed from community chests. The 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleveland Bu- 
reaus fall in this class, although the first 
two were operated for a number of years by 
voluntary contributions. There has been 
some criticism of the bureaus participating 
in the community chests on the ground 
that municipal research is hardly within 
the sphere of activities which the ordinary 
community chest covers. Toronto, at one 
time financed from Community Federation 
Funds, has recently withdrawn, and the 
Detroit bureau has allayed criticism by 
going on a designation basis, 7.e., that the 
bureau receives only such money as is 
specifically designated to it by community 
chest contributors. 

(3) Bureaus operating as departments of 
some larger, parent organization, typified 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research of 
the Newark, N. J., Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Municipal Research of 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation. These bureaus are housed, financed 
and directed by the parent bodies. 

(4) Bureaus created by city administra- 
tions and financed from the city treasuries. 
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The Toledo Commission of Publicity and 
Efficiency, New York City’s Commissioner 
of Accounts Office and the Milwaukee 
Bureau of Efficiency and Economy are of 
this class. 

(5) Agencies with competent staffs, doing 
municipal research work under the name of 
Taxpayers’ Associations, such as the Tax- 
payers League of St. Louis County, Inc. 
(Duluth), and the New Bedford Taxpayers 
Association, Inc. (New Bedford, Mass.) 


The Cost of Research 


The bureaus maintain, in practically 
every instance, a regular staff of persons 
' familiar with the different branches of city 
government, but they frequently go outside 
to engage special counsel upon technical 
questions, when it is obvious that such a 
procedure is necessary and desirable. The 
size of the staff varies with the city and the 
activity of the agency. For instance, the 
Detroit bureau maintains a staff consisting 
of a director and seven assistants with the 
necessary clerical help. These assistants 
are trained specialists in accounting, engi- 
neering, civil service and police and fire 
matters, while, on the other hand, the 
staff in the Des Moines bureau consists of 
only the secretary. 

The cost of research work is governed 
largely by the size of the staffs and the 
programs of work. For 1926, the budgets 
of some of the research bureaus are: 


How the Bureaus Operate 


The question is often asked: How do the 
bureaus get their recommendations acted 
upon? Does not such work arouse the 
antagonism of public officials? The bureaus 
are, of course, unofficial bodies. In a final 
test they have no means of accomplishing 
their ends other than the force of public 
opinion. But this test is seldom necessary 
for the bureaus are not fault-finding bodies. 
They do not go snooping about at random 
to see if they can uncover graft or inef- 
ficiency. In place of ‘“‘mud-throwing” the 
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bureaus offer critical study and constructive 
suggestion. In practically every city they 
have been able to establish a reputation for 
fairness and have won the confidence and 
respect of public officers. Indeed, a great 
deal of the work is undertaken at the re- 
quest of the officials themselves. When a 
study is completed, a report is made to the 
proper authorities and every opportunity 
given to the official concerned to bring 
about the proposed changes or improve- 
ments. The bureaus realize that the 
forcing of a reform, no matter how desirable 
it may be, upon a stubborn or unfriendly 
official would seriously militate against 
their own future usefulness. Codperative 
effort is the very essence of their programs. 
This fact, coupled with an unwritten law 
that a bureau must never enter politics, 
has enabled the various organizations to 
become influential agents for civic progress. 
They have won friends in many quarters. 


Some Bureau Achievements: Chicago 


Obviously but a few of the outstanding 
accomplishments of several of the bureaus 
can be touched upon in this article. All of 
the agencies have carried on studies of 
great importance—frequently one study 
will take a year or more—and have touched 
upon almost every activity of municipal 
concern. Let us examine a few of these 
undertakings: 

Chicago still carries a grateful feeling for 
those members of the City Club who 
banded together in 1910, and raised a fund 
to inaugurate the Chicago Bureau of Public 
Efficiency. The purpose, for the moment, 
was to continue on a somewhat wider 
basis the work which the Merriam Com- 
mission had done in investigating city ex- 
penditures, but the bureau has done much 
more. It persuaded the city to undertake 
an electrolytical survey, modify faulty speci- 
fications for street paving and create a 
municipal repair plant for asphalt road- 
ways. It introduced the segregated budget 
and brought about changes in accounting 
methods and municipal contracts. It threw 
the light of pitiless publicity upon the 
mysteries of Cook County administration 
and has since its inception, been a most 
potent force in the fight for municipal 
home rule and a shorter ballot. 


Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia, they will point out to 
you that the Bureau of Municipal Research 
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was responsible for the adoption of the 
Budget principle in governing the city’s 
fiscal affairs; that it secured a reduction of 
more than a million dollars in one year’s 
budget by pointing out excess appropria- 
tions to sinking funds; that it studied the 
janitorial service at the City Hall, and 
rendered a report which led to a reorgani- 
zation with an annual saving of $30,000; 
that it was largely responsible for the 
change from contract street-cleaning to 
street cleaning by municipal forces which 
has resulted not only in better service but 
also in the saving of more than $100,000 
each year. 


Detroit - 


Detroit is agreed that its research bureau 
has been a paying investment from its very 
inception in 1916. Actual savings of tax 
dollars as well as improved services are 
found entwined in a perusal of its record. 
A new school building which had cost one 
million dollars was overcrowded. A request 
was before the Board of Education for an 
appropriation of $950,000 for additions to 
the school to increase its capacity from 1,600 
to 2,000 pupils. After a study, the bureau’s 
architect reclaimed waste space in the build- 
ing, estimated in value at $180,000. The 
building was then remodeled to accommo- 
date two thousand pupils, not at a cost of 
$950,000, but at a cost of only $67,000. 


Other Cities 


Last year the Newark bureau made a 
study of the Newark police department and 
recommended certain changes and consoli- 
dations that would not only increase the 
efficiency of the department but also effect 
an annual saving of $227,000. 

After more than two years of intensive 
effort, the bureau in St. Louis succeeded in 
getting the city to award a five-year con- 
tract for disposal of garbage at a saving of 
more than one-half million of dollars as 
compared with the cost under previous 
methods. To prove that St. Louis had 
nothing on St. Paul in this respect, the 
latter city, by attacking its waste disposal 
problem, was able to reduce the cost of 
garbage disposal from $7.57 to $4.92 per ton. 

The taxpayers of Duluth were saved a 
tidy sum when the City Council, at the 
bureau’s recommendation, gave up a pro- 
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posed two million dollar city hall and con- 
tented themselves with one that cost less 
than half that amount. The Des Moines 
bureau plugged a leak which was costing the 
city many thousands of dollars yearly when 
it unearthed extensive pay-roll padding. 
And so on through a long list of similar suc- 
cesses in conserving tax funds. 

Attention to annual budgets and financial 
procedures are fixed assignments of all the 
bureaus, but, lest one gather the impression 
that the research bureaus are purely dollar- 
saving agencies, it is perhaps well to point 
out that such work is but a small part of 
their activity. Of as great value, if not 
more so, are the scores of studies constantly 
being carried on wherein the money saving 
is purely secondary, if not entirely. absent. 
Rochester collected and published all the 
facts relating to various types of city gov- 
ernment, recommended the city-manager 
plan and wrote a new city charter. It was 
adopted by the electorate. Duluth has 
studied and reported upon a new gas fran- 
chise. San Francisco has given attention to 
assessment methods, and has made studies 
in connection with its municipally owned 
utilities. Selection of a new type of street 
lighting is credited to the St. Louis organ- 
ization. Toledo has surveyed its police and 
fire departments and is now engaged upon 
a review of the local health division. St. 
Paul has worked upon paving and sewer 
programs. ‘The Cleveland and Detroit 
bureaus have given considerable attention 
to educational problems. 


The Future 


Municipal research has found a fixed place 
for itself in the process of government. Its 
withdrawal in any community where it is 
now functioning would be looked upon not 
alone as a distinct loss but as a backward 
step in municipal progress. Scientific, dis- 
interested and impartial, free from the 
handicaps which government itself operates 
under, it occupies a peculiar vantage point. 
In this day when cities are facing constantly 
mounting tax rates and increasing city 
debts, coupled with ever-increasing demands 
for both improved and additional govern- 
mental activities, municipal research is con- 
tributing—and will continue to do so— 
something really worth while to the advance 
of democracy. It is no longer an experiment. 








IMPEACHMENT TRIALS 


WHEN THE SENATE Sits AS A HIGH CourRT 


HE Senate of the United States will 

meet in special session on November 10, 
according to present plans, to sit as a court 
of impeachment. A judge of the Federal 
District Court, George W. English, of 
Illinois, stands charged by the House of 
Representatives with ‘‘ misbehavior and mis- 
demeanor in office.” 

The impeachment process is defined in 
Articles I and II of the Constitution, in 
the following statements: ‘‘The President, 
Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” ‘“‘The House .. . shall 
have the sole power of impeachment.” 
“The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments . . . and no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present.” 

Only three times in the last fifty years 
have there been impeachment trials; in 
all our history there have been nine. 


The First Five Impeachments 


The first impeachment was of Senator 
William Blount of Tennessee, in 17098, 
charged with conspiracy—promoting a hos- 
tile military expedition against a friendly 
nation. But the case was dismissed, for it 
was decided that a Senator was not a 
“civil officer’’; and meanwhile the accused 
member had been expelled. 

The four impeachments following were of 
federal judges. District Judge John Picker- 
ing, of New Hampshire, charged with 
intoxication and profanity on the bench, 
was convicted in 1804. Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel Chase was acquitted in 
1805, after trial by the Senate upon charges 
of misconduct involving political bias. 
District Court Judge James H. Peck, of 
Missouri, was acquitted in 1831 when 
charged with abuse of official power. Dis- 
trict Judge West H. Humphreys, of Tennes- 
see, who allied himself with the Confederacy, 
was convicted in 1862 of aiding and abetting 
an armed rebellion. 














GEORGE W. ENGLISH, JUDGE OF THE U. S. 
DISTRICT COURT OF EASTERN ILLINOIS 


A President on Trial 


The most famous impeachment trial was 
that of Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, growing out of his long and 
bitter quarrel with Congress. Johnson was 
a Southern Democrat, Lincoln’s running- 
mate on a “‘harmony’”’ ticket in 1864, and 
Congress was overwhelmingly Republican. 
In the turbulent, controversial period 
following the close of the Civil War and 
Lincoln’s assassination, President Johnson 
had been in constant disagreement with 
Congress and especially with the Senate. 

The climax came in 1867 when the Presi- 
dent requested the resignation of Stanton, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War. Stanton de- 
clined; Johnson suspended him; the Senate 
refused to approve the suspension; Johnson 
defied the Senate and dismissed Stanton, 
and on the same day—February 21—the 
House moved to impeach the President 
for “high crimes and misdemeanors.”’ The 
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vote, three days later, was 126 for impeach- 
ment and 47 against. 

Trial was begun on March 5, with the 
Senators sitting as judges; was adjourned 
until March 30, and was ended on May 16. 
The 8 Democratic members of the Senate 
and 11 of the Republicans voted for ac- 
quittal, while 35 Republicans pronounced 
the President guilty. But 35 to 19 was one 
vote short of the required ‘two-thirds of the 
members present,” and the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson failed. 


Impeachments in the Last Half-Century 


One cabinet member is among the nine 
officials tried by the Senate in impeachment 
proceedings. In 1876, William W. Belknap, 
Secretary of War in the Cabinet of President 
Grant, was charged by the House with 
accepting money from an appointee; but 
he had resigned a few hours before the im- 
peachment was voted, and though the trial 
proceeded the accused escaped conviction. 

Upon two other occasions in the fifty 
years since 1876 the Senate has sat as a 
court of impeachment. In 190s, District 
Judge Charles Swayne, of Florida, was 
acquitted of charges of misconduct. It is 


noteworthy that in his case a majority of 


the Senators present voted “not guilty.” 
In all impeachments except those of Swayne 
and Peck the charges were sustained by 
more than half of the Senators voting. 

In 1913, Judge Robert W. Archbald, of the 
Commerce Court, was convicted upon mis- 
conduct charges brought by the House— 
involving the use of his official power to 
secure business favors—and was removed 
from office. 


Where Terms Are During ‘‘Good Behavior” 


Three federal judges, where the appoint- 
ment is always for life, have thus been 
removed from office through impeachment 
proceedings brought by the House and 
tried before the Senate. Three other 
federal judges and a President have been 
acquitted. A Senator and a cabinet oflicer 
have suffered retirement while under fire. 
That is the record of 128 years. 

The present Chief Justice of the United 
States, William Howard Taft, declared 
after the Archbald case (he was not then 
in public office) that it had demonstrated 
“to all incumbents of the federal bench that 
they must be careful in their conduct out- 
side of court as well as in the court itself. . . . 
There is now no difficulty in securing the 
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removal of a judge for any reason that 
shows him unfit.” 

It is not mere accident, or coincidence, 
that is responsible for the large proportion 
of federal judges among those impeached. 
In fact, besides the six whose cases have 
been referred to here there were five others 
who resigned rather than face trial. The 
Constitution provides that federal judges 
“shall hold their offices during good bhe- 
havior.” Their terms never expire, nor 
can they be removed by the one who has 
power to appoint them. Thus we have the 
fearless judiciary so greatly desired, de- 
pendent neither upon the voter nor upon 
the executive, and removable only upon 
charges brought by one branch and sus- 
tained by two-thirds of the other. Yet 
federal judges are human beings and 
likely to err occasionally, with impeach- 
ment as the method provided for removal. 


The Case Against Judge English 


Now, once more, a federal judge is 
brought before the bar of justice. On April 
1 the House of Representatives impeached 
George Washington English, Judge of the _ 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Illinois, by vote of 306 to 62. 
There are five articles in the indictment, 
charging the Judge with tyranny and op- 
pression, with partiality and favoritism, 
with receiving pecuniary benefits from such 
favoritism, with using profane and indecent 
language, and with various other kinds of 
misbehavior and misdemeanor in office. 

Accusations against Judge English were 
laid before the House two years ago, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch taking the initiative. 
In February, 1925, a special committee of 
the House was appointed, which later 
examined witnesses in Illinois and Missouri 
and recommended impeachment. On 
March 25, in the present year, the Judiciary 
Committee, after considering the evidence, 
recommended impeachment; and the House 
impeached Judge English just a week later. 
On May 3 the accused official appeared 
before the Senate and entered a plea of 
“not guilty.” 

With the pressure of the closing weeks of 
the Congress session, it was decided to post- 
pone trial until November 10, after election 
and before the regular meeting that begins on 
the first Monday in December. It had been 
a point of some dispute and disagreement 
whether the Senate can sit as a court of im- 
peachment when the House is not in session. 





THE DEADLY GRADE CROSSING 


How New York STATE AND ITs RAILROADS ARE SPENDING 
$300,000,000 To Do AWAY WITH ACCIDENTS 


BY HOWARD A. SHIEBLER 


(Assistant Secretary, New York State Transit Commission) 


EVENTY thousand motor buses are in 
service on the highways of America. 
Nearly 20,000,000 autos roll over the roads. 
Danger is always ahead—250,000 grade 
crossings, most of them unprotected. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand grade 
crossings, any one of which is capable of 
producing in to-morrow’s paper a headline: 


THREE KILLED, TWO INJURED 
WHEN TRAIN STRIKES AUTO 


There are numerical variations in the 
headline, but the story is always the same— 
to-day in New York, to-morrow in Chicago, 
the next day who knows where? 

Total number of grade-crossing accidents 
in 1924—5,127. Killed, 2,149; injured, 
6,525. 

Automobilists suffered 84 per cent. of the 
casualties. 

It is 1:30 o’clock on the morning of 
December g, 1923. The first section of the 
Twentieth Century Limited, bound from 
New York to Chicago, smashes into an 
automobile, abandoned at the Forsyth 
grade crossing on the Erie Division of the 
New York Central Railroad, 57 miles west 
of Buffalo. The second section of the 
“Century,” flying through the night three 
minutes behind the first, is stopped by an 
automatic signal some distance from the 
scene of the first section’s collision with the 
abandoned automobile. 

Almost in the twinkling of an eye the 
third section of the train comes thundering 
out of the darkness and crashes into the 
rear end of the halted second section. 

Nine people are killed and more than 100 
injured. 

The Forsyth crossing had been ordered 
eliminated by State authority on June 14, 
1922, more than a year before the wreck. 


In the intervening months delay followed 
delay. There were hearings and rehearings, 
filing of briefs and notices of appeal. An 
attorney for the railroad company died 
while the case was still hanging fire. On 
October 11, 1923, the lawyers declared they 
expected to argue the case shortly. 
Then came the crash. 


New York’s Governor Declares War 


When word of it reached the Capitol at 
Albany, Governor Smith, with the records 
of delay before him, made a firm resolve, 
and that was to put an end forever to grade- 
crossing accidents in the State of New York 
by the sure process of putting an end to 
grade crossings. 

The great menace of the grade crossing 
had been brought home to Governor Smith 
first in the year 1922. He was making a 
motor tour of the State, campaigning for 
election. One of the things that impressed 
him most was the ever present danger of 
the countless grade crossings that he and 
his associates encountered while traveling 
from one point to another. 

In May of 1923, following his election, 
Governor Smith sent a special message to 
the Legislature urging a program for the 
elimination of all grade crossings. He 
pointed out the menace to life and asked for 
a substantial appropriation of money. 

The Legislature voted $1,000,000 for 
elimination work, but this amount was only 
a drop in the bucket; and a comprehensive, 
systematic program, budgeted over a period 
of years, was sorely needed. The Public 
Service Commission had presented figures 
showing there were more than 8,000 cross- 
ings in the State, of which about 4,000 ought 
to be eliminated. In a later message 
Governor Smith pointed out that it would 
take 270 years to complete the State’s 
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elimination task if a change in the procedure 
were not adopted. 

That winter the Forsyth wreck occurred. 
Governor Smith was determined now to 
fight with every ounce of strength he 
possessed for the adoption of a program 
that would put an end to grade crossings 
and ultimately prevent a recurrence of 
Forsyth. 


A State Program Adopted by the People 


On Monday, March 3, 1924, a special 
message went to the Legislature outlining 
in detail the program under which New 
York State is now proceeding with the 
elimination of its dangerous grade crossings. 
Getting this program adopted 
was not an easy matter. It 
necessitated a Constitutional 


gram designed to eliminate the dangerous 
grade crossings in this State. Until 
every such crossing has been done away 
with there is likelihood at any hour of 
a serious accident and loss of life. The 
responsibility, indirectly at least, will be 
yours.” 

Finally, in the closing hours of the 
legislative session, after the State Attorney 
General had made public a careful opinion 
approving the practicability of the program, 
the leaders capitulated. 

The amendment was passed and _ sub- 
mitted to the people, who in turn approved 
it by the overwhelming vote of 1,032,109 to 


859,702. 
Progress in Elimination 


THE DEATH TOLL 


Under this amendment New 


amendment. Constitutional #/ed atGrade Crossings York State to-day has $300,- 


amendments in New York State 
must be passed by two legisla- ro19 


The Legislature of 1924, 
spurred to action by the awful- 1924 
ness of the Forsyth disaster, 


see eee 


tive sessions and then submitted 1020...... 
to the people. re 


ee es 1,791 dangerous grade crossings within 
setae 1,705 its borders. 


000,000 available for the com- 
1,784 plete elimination of some 4,000 


Work is already under way on 


eat 2,149 @ big scale. The Legislature 


has met again and appropriated 


approved the program outlined (From 


in the special message. 
But the Legislature of 1925 
balked. The wreck of the “Cen- 


issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Com- 
mission, 1924.) 


bulletin $<0,000,000 for eliminations in 


New York City alone, and an 
additional $20,000,000 for elimi- 
nations outside of New York 





tury” at Forsyth had been par- 

tially forgotten. The legislative majority, 
being of the opposite party from Smith, 
was reluctant. 

The Governor, however, had made up his 
mind now that the plan should not go by 
the boards. While the Legislature was in 
session he bombarded it with messages and 
later embarked on a speaking tour of the 
State. He talked to vast audiences over 
the radio, appealing directly to the con- 
stituents of the legislators to cast their 
votes in favor of the grade-crossing amend- 
ment. Smith, fighting single-handed against 
a big legislative majority, monopolized the 
front pages of the newspapers for a con- 
siderable period of time. But indications 
were strong that the program would fail of 
passage through the 1925 Legislature. 

With unprotected crossings menacing 
highways everywhere in the State the 
Legislature professed to be thinking about 
economy and expressed grave doubt as 
to whether the program were practicable. 

Finally the Governor called the legislative 
leaders into conference and said: 

“Gentlemen, you are obstructing a pro- 


City. 

All the grade crossings have been listed 
in order of their importance as hazards, and 
one by one orders from the Public Service 
and Transit Commissions direct their 
elimination. Where dangerous crossings 
exist in groups they are being eliminated in 
groups, either by carrying the railroad 
tracks over the highways or bridging the 
highways over the railroad tracks. Each 
succeeding month finds New York State 
one step nearer to the goal set—a State 
entirely free from dangerous grade crossings. 


Nation-Wide Conditions 


The grade-crossing problem, however, 
with the opening of new streets and high- 
ways, the extension of railroads, and the 
increased use of motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion, is nation-wide. 

At the beginning of the year 1925 there 
were in the United States 258,045 grade 
crossings. Only 42,590 of them were pro- 
tected. Up to December gist, 1925, only 
920 crossings had been eliminated. 

According to figures from the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 











THE DEADLY GRADE CROSSING: 


Commission, the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road had in 1924 some 6,000 grade cross- 
ings along its route, the New York Central 
Lines more than 12,000 crossings, the 
Pennsylvania system more than 12,000, 
the Chicago & Northwestern 8,000, the 
Great Northern 6,500, the St. Louis-San 
Francisco 6,000, the Union Pacific system 
more than 7,500, the Southern Pacific 
7,200, the Northern -Pacific 6,000, and 
various lines in the South 11,000. These 
figures include both protected and un- 
protected crossings. 

Some idea of what the death toll was in 
1925 may be obtained from the fact that 
in the State of Pennsylvania for the first 
half of the year the record was 500 crossing 
accidents, including 422 automobiles struck, 
89 people killed and 260 injured. 

Protection at the crossings—gates, flag- 
men, warning bells, signs, signals, etc.— 
is being given by railroad operators, but is 
by no means fool proof. The record of 
accidents and the startling fact that 
several hundred motorists each year crash 
squarely through lowered “safety” gates 
is ample evidence of this. 


A pportioning Cost of Elimination 


While the desirability, if not the absolute 
necessity, of removing grade crossings 
either by depressing the highways or 
carrying them over the railroad, is clear 
to most public officials, the cost of making 
such removals is almost prohibitive. 

There is perhaps in some States a ques- 
tion as to who should bear the cost of re- 
moving the grade crossings. Is it an obliga- 
tion solely of the railroad company, an 
obligation of the State, or an obligation of 
the locality in which the crossing is located? 
Or is it an obligation of the railroad and 
the State, or of all three? 

If it be a responsibility of the railroad 
and the State, or of the railroad and both 
the State and locality, how shall the cost be 
apportioned? And when that has been de- 
termined, where is the money to come from? 

Railroad companies are not often ready 
to spend money willingly for non-revenue 
producing improvements. They will build 
new stations, provide rolling stock, or 
lengthen their lines, if it can be shown that 
ticket sales will be increased. But they will 
seldom if ever have money available for 
grade-crossing eliminations. 

States are often slow to appropriate 
money and localities are found face-to-face 
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A NATION-WIDE PROBLEM 


(These clippings, from all parts of the country, were 
gathered within a few minutes from current newspapers 
on file in the ‘‘Review of Reviews’”’ editorial rooms) 


with a constitutional debt limit which 
makes it next to impossible for them to con- 
tribute their share of elimination costs. 


Financing by Long-Term Bonds 


Often when crossings are ordered elimin- 
ated by a State agency clothed with power 
to issue such orders, long court fights hold 
up actual elimination until a terrible 
catastrophe has compelled it regardless of 
all other considerations, but not until after 
the damage has been done. 

That was the problem as it faced New 
York State prior to adoption of its compre- 
hensive program, when grade crossings as a 
public problem were dealt with more or less 
haphazardly. 

No plan of any size could be formulated 
because a crossing could not be ordered 
eliminated until the whole amount of the 
State’s share of the cost had been appro- 
priated. It was necessary for the railroad 
company, the locality or the Public Service 
Commission to secure a sufficient number 
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of consents and then go to the legislature 
to have each crossing elimination authorized 
individually. Annual appropriations by the 
legislature were small. Railroad companies 
and localities were continually entering 
poverty pleas whenever the question of 
eliminating a crossing arose. 

When Governor Smith took up the prob- 
lem he classified grade-crossing eliminations 
as a permanent public improvement, which 
ought to be financed out of proceeds from 
long-term bonds rather than out of current 
revenues. ‘This is in line with the theory 
that the present generation ought not to be 
called upon to pay the entire cost of a 
permanent improvement. 

The problem was solved by securing the 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which provides: 

1. A bond issue of $300,000,000. 

2. That the cost of eliminating grade 
crossings shall be paid for on the following 
apportionment: 50 per cent. by the rail- 
roads, 25 per cent. by the State, and. 25 
per cent. by the locality in which the 
crossing is situated. This apportionment 
of the cost was formerly statutory. 

3. That the railroad companies and 
localities may borrow from the State, at 
low rates of interest, their share of the cost 
of making eliminations. 

Thus in New York State money is avail- 
able, not alone for the State itself but for 
the railroad companies and localities as well, 
for the financing of grade-crossing removals; 
and the certainty that money is at hand for 
elimination work, has enabled the public 
authorities to map out a comprehensive 
program covering the next ten years. 


Railroads Cannet Plecd Poverty 


There is no longer any opportunity for 
the railroads to plead poverty. In addition 
to the availability of the $300,000,000, there 
is a United States Supreme Court decision, 
applicable in every State, which the public 
authorities may cite. Its language is un- 
mistakable. This decision, handed down 
by Mr. Justice Holmes, says in effect that an 
order by a State upon a railroad company 
to eliminate a grade crossing which is a 
menace to public safety must be obeyed, 
even if obedience will put the railroad com- 
pany into bankruptcy cr compel the 
abandonment of the line on which the cross- 
ing is located. 

Backed by this decision and a fund of 
$300,000,000 out of which the railroads and 


localities may borrow, the public authorities 
in New York State are issuing their elimina- 
tion orders. They look upon the over- 
whelming vote in favor of the grade-crossing 
amendment as a mandate from the people 
to proceed with all possible speed. 

The Transit Commission, for instance, 
having supervision of eliminations within 
New York City, has formulated a program 
covering the years between now and 1936, 
specifying which crossings shall be removed 
each year and the estimated cost of each 
removal. The 1926 program was virtually 
out of the way by the end of July. 

The cost to the railroads of making a 
grade-crossing elimination is not so great as 
might appear from a casual glance at the 
figures. Where a crossing has been elimin- 
ated the railroad saves not alone the cost 
of protection at that crossing, but also the 
cost of maintaining the crossing itself. 

It has been estimated that on the Long 
Island Railroad, which carries heavy sub- 
urban traffic in and out of New York City, 
the cost of maintaining a four-track grade 
crossing with protection is in excess of 
$6,cco a year. At this rate elimination 
ultimately pays for itself. 

This same railroad, in July of this year, 
in order to avoid the cost of eliminating 
four grade crossings on one of its branches, 
offered to present to the City of New York 
a quit-claim deed to its right of way on the 
branch in question. 


Huge Sums Spent for Protection 


The railroads of the country spend 
millions every year’ for grade-crossing 
protection. In 1924 the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem spent $3,594,352 for crossing protection; 
the New York Central more than $1,500,- 
000; the Illinois Central $351,546; the 
Southern $232,851; the Southern Pacific 
$485,014; and the Chicago & North West- 
ern $1,038,826. 

And it is also true that after a grade 
crossing has been climinated the railroad 
company need no longer worry about claim 
costs, sought for deaths and injuries when 
the crossing was a cause of accidents. 

Thus, the solution to the whole problem, 
it would seem, lies in adequate financing 
on a large scale—a thing which almost 
always necessitates a bond issue—and in 
addition the giving to the railroads and 
localities the privilege to borrow from the 
State at lower rates of interest than they 
could obtain in the open market. 
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THE FARMER'S BUSINESS 


THE GOVERNOR OF JOWA SPEAKS FOR THE CORN BELT 


HE dissatisfaction among the farmers 

of the Corn Belt continues to furnish 
ample material for discussion in the public 
prints of the Middle West and of the nation 
at large. In September a diagnosis of the 
Iowa farming situation contributed by 
former Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas 
to the Nation’s Business (Washington, 
D. C.) called out from Governor Hammill of 
Iowa a good-natured but pointed protest 
in the form of an open letter which was 
widely circulated in both States. We 
quote below those paragraphs of Governor 
Allen’s article to which Governor Hammill 
took most decided exception: 


It is an oddly ironical fact that the present un- 
happy condition of the Iowa farmer is traceable 
directly to the veritable orgy of prosperity that 
pursued the Iowa farmer in the war period. His 
present condition is not the result of poor crops or 
bad prices. 

It is a reaction from a giant speculation in real 
estate. It can’t be cured by law. ‘There is no 
legislative remedy for a busted boom. Time 
necessary for readjustment is nature’s only remedy. 

The trouble came about in this fashion. The 
dependability of the harvest in Iowa, which seldom 
scores a failure, and the high prices for the crop, 
especially for the corn, during the war period, 
seemed to turn the rich soil of Iowa into a vast gold 
mine. Farmers began to estimate the value of their 
lands upon the unheard-of results of the unusual 
period. 

An era of land speculation set in. Farmers 
mortgaged the old home place for money with 
which to make partial payment on additional land 
bought under a hectic speculation. Some farm 
lands in Iowa sold around $500 per acre. The farm 
that was not valued at $400 per acre was poor. I 
was told of some instances where the price of farm 
land went to $600 per acre, and some beyond that. 
This was just for plain soil, with nothing in it but 
the deep black loam of Iowa. It didn’t contain 
gold or even silver. It had beneath it no oil or 
mineral. It wasn’t good for anything except 
farming for major farm commodities. 

Everybody caught the spirit of speculation and 
men grabbed for land as though their soul’s salvation 
depended upon the possession of more Iowa farm 
land. Conservative bankers caught the fever and 
the whole community of Iowa broke out pink and 
rosy with it. Then came pay day, just as pay day 
came to others who had been living in the fool’s 
paradise of war-time profits. 


To make his illustration more effective, 
by way of comparison of conditions in the 


“States of Iowa and Kansas, Governor Allen 


cited several instances of marked prosperity 
among the Kansas farmers, notably in 
Sedgwick County. In fact, he went farther 
and showed that by applying the same 
tests to the farmers and to the merchants of 
Kansas towns, it would be found that in the 
case of two hundred farmers, the failures 
were less than 2 per cent., while among 
over one hundred town merchants in the 
same period, the failures were 72 per cent. 
Governor Allen believes that with fair 
transportation rates and an honest market, 
the farmer will work out his own salvation. 
“He is in all human probability at the 
highest point of effectiveness that has 
characterized his effort at any time. Most 
certainly he has made excellent use of the 
scientific aids that have come to the pro- 
fession of farming. He is a better farmer 
than he has ever been.” 


Governor Hammill’s Reply 


In_ his letter of remonstrance, Governor 
Hammill complains that the former Governor 
of Kansas takes particular instances and 
reasons from them to general conclusions. 
In reply to the statement that the present 
plight of the Iowa farmer is simply a 
“reaction from a general speculation in real 
estate” and is not the result of bad prices, 
Governor Hammill admits many instances 
of land sold beyond its value and that the 
results of such sales were disastrous to those 
involved, but he denies emphatically that 
this element of speculation has affected 
any large proportion of Iowa farmers: 


Less than 7 per cent. of the Iowa farmers are 
operating land that changed hands during the war 
and post-war inflation. Land speculation obviously 
does not account for the disadvantages of the other 
93 per cent. It may be argued that the increasing 
dollar prices of land have burdened the rest of the 
farmers in taxes; but if this is true in Iowa, it is 
likewise true in Kansas. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the tax per acre of land 
in Iowa had increased 220 per cent. in 1921-22 
compared with that of 1913-14; but in Kansas the 
increase had been 229 per cent. (Page 1002, 1922 
Year Book, Department of Agriculture.) 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of nonsense has 
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been written about inflation in Iowa land values. 
The price of Iowa land as a whole has not even 
kept pace with the general inflation. The Census 
reports Iowa lands worth, in 1910, $2,801,974,000; 
in 1925, $3,976,665,0o0o—an advance of 42 per cent. 
The advance in the general price level was 56 per 
cent. Farm lands in Iowa, therefore, lost decidedly 
in value during the last fifteen years when measured 
in terms of many commodities instead of in terms 
of one commodity—gold. In other words, ex- 
pressed in terms of purchasing power or exchange 
value, the Iowa farm lands in 1925 were priced at 
only go per cent. of their 1910 valuation, using 
Census figures as the basis in both instances. 


Governor Hammill contends that the high 
values so frequently cited as prevailing on 
Iowa farm lands are the exception rather 
than the rule: 


You have a great deal to say about $600 per acre 
land in Iowa, and apparently seek to convey the 
impression that Iowa farmers in general have placed 
and are seeking to maintain some such valuation on 
their.lands. Again I refer you to the Census. 
Ninety-four per cent. of Iowa’s land area is in farms, 
and 85 per cent. of the land in farms is improved. 
The investment in tilling, fencing, and improve- 
ments other than buildings is a heavy one in Iowa, 
yet, including it, the average price of lowa farm land 
in 1925 was Just $119.28 per acre, according to the 
Census. 

The land price of the average Iowa farm in 1925 
is given by the Census as $18,595; in Kansas, as 
$11,353. The ratio of the current land price of the 
average Iowa and Kansas farms is therefore about as 
10 to6. Idonot assume to say that this proportion 
is wholly justified by differences in productivity and 
other desirable factors between the farms of Iowa 
and those of Kansas. But neither am I willing to 
pass by without comment your implication that the 
difference is entirely due to an unwarranted in- 
flation of Iowa land prices. Differences in pro- 
ductivity undoubtedly account for at least a con- 
siderable part of the differences in price. For 
example, the respective average per acre yields of 
corn in Iowa and Kansas for the 11 years 1914-1924 
were 38.3 and 18.8 bushels, a ratio ot about 10 to 
5; of wheat, 18.7 and 13.8 bushels, a ratio of about 
10 to 7; of oats, 37.7 and 26 bushels, a ratio of 
about 10 to 7; the average number of cattle on each 
farm of Iowa and of Kansas in 1925 was 20.8 and 18.9 
head, a ratio of about 10 to 9; and of hogs, 40.7 
and 13.5 head respectively, a ratio of about ro to 3. 

The average Iowa farm is valued at about $1,000 
less than it was in 1g10, if dollars of the 19i0 
purchasing power be used as the measuring stick. 
Similarly, the average Kansas farm is valued at 
about fourteen hundred “‘1g1o dollars” less than in 
1910, if the 1925 Census valuations are approxi- 
mately correct. There does not appear to be any 
real “inflation” in land values, either in Iowa or 
Kansas. On the contrary, land values have failed 
to keep pace with those of other goods. 


It does not seem to Governor Hammill 
that the enormous increase in farm indebted- 


ness between 1910 and 1925 can be ac- 
counted for as the result of land specu- 
lation. 


Something happened to the farmers of the 
United States between 1910 and to-day that is not 
explainable on the hypothesis of land speculation in 
Iowa. The farm indebtedness increased from about 
four billion dollars in 1910 to over twelve and a 
quarter billions in 1920, and the figures of the 1925 
Census show conclusively the drift toward greate1 
indebtedness that has been in evidence since 
1920. 

The Census reports give the total mortgages only 
for those farms whose full owners operate them, and 
even then it is estimated that a large portion do not 
report their mortgages. The Census debt figures are 
valuable chiefly to show trends and relative in- 
debtedness, but for that purpose I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that the farm mortgage debt 
reported from Kansas in the 1910 Census was 
$70,819,736; in 1920, $109,914,464; and in 1925, 
$130,230,681, an increase in five years of over 
twenty million dollars, or four million dollars a year. 
At the same time the value of the mortgaged farms 
reported from Kansas dropped from $424,469,454 in 
1920, to $332,699,950 in 1925, so that the Kansas 
ratio of debt to land value leaped from 25.9 per 
cent in 1920 to 39.1 per cent. in 1925. 


The viewpoint of the Corn Belt farmer 
in regard to the price fluctuations of recent 
years is emphasized by Governor Hammill 
in the following paragraphs: 


I cannot refrain from expressing my belief that 
your article would have had an altogether different 
tone had it not been for the singular combination of 
circumstances which operated on behalf of the wheat 
growing States in 1924 and 1925. In 1924 there 
was a world wheat failure of such extent that wheat 
not only in the United States but elsewhere had 
approximately its pre-war purchasing power—and 
Kansas had a very good erop. Prices for hogs and 
beef cattle remained disastrously low. The corn 
price was fairly good, but the yield in Iowa was 
almost unprecedentedly low. In 1925 wheat again 
benefited from an accidental combination of 
circumstances, the domestic production being but 
little in excess of domestic needs, so that the tariff 
assisted in maintaining a value that roughly 
approximated the pre-war purchasing power, while 
the price of corn, due to excess production brought 
about by favorable weather conditions, dropped far 
below production costs. 

I do not see how the conclusion can be escaped 
that it was the favorable price relation for wheat in 
1924 and 1925 that accounts for any difference 
there may be in the attitude of the farmer of 
Kansas and that of the farmer of Iowa toward a 
program for agricultural betterment. Even so, if 
the expressions of the farm organizations of Kansas 
represent the view of the Kansas farmers upon their 
own situation, this difference is not as marked as one 
would judge from your article. 
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THE “HISTORY AND POLITICS” SEMINARY, DIRECTED BY DR. HERBERT B. ADAMS DURING 
THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


(The photograph shows the lecture room—in one of the remodeled dwelling houses—occupied by the Department of 

History and Politics for many years. Dr. Adams stands at the lecture desk addressing a small group of graduate stu- 

dents. At the same “‘long table”’ Prof. Richard T. Ely lectured on economics and sociology until 1892, when he left 

to go to the University of Wisconsin. In this room the English historian Freeman, Lord Bryce and the German professor, 

von Holst, met the seminary in familiar talks on historical problems. From the same room went out scores of men who 
were to exert wide influence, not only in colleges and universities, but in American public life as well) 


A HALF-CENTURY OF 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


A. FruitruL Firry YEARS AT THE BALTIMORE UNIVERSITY 


BY CHARLES K. EDMUNDS 


(Former Provost of Johns Hopkins University) 


T WAS a pioneer movement in educa- been sporadic rather than organized. When 

tion that gave birth, just fifty ycars an American student burned with desire 
agc, to the Johns Hopkins University, to push on beyond the boundary of college 
which came into being on February 22, education, he set sail for Europe and won 
1876, with the inauguration of its first his advanced degree in the halls or labora- 
president, Daniel Coit Gilman. During the tories of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, the 
last fifty years such progress has been made Sorbonne, or other of the great European 
in the field of American higher education universities. 
that it is hard to realize that in 1875 there 
was, in the larger meaning of the term, no 
true university in this country. Institu- American educators were keenly alive to 
tions like Harvard, Yale and Princeton _ the fact that ‘something ought to be done,”’ 
were then primarily colleges, both in name but the opportunity to do it, and do it 
and in practice. Advanced study beyond thoroughly, came for the first time when 
that of the college years, organized and Johns Hopkins, a merchant of Baltimore, 
continuous research, and the systematic died and left $3,500,000, with no strings 
publication of scientific work made up a_ attached, for the founding of a university. 
field of endeavor in which America was To meet the opportunity which was thus 
sadly deficient. presented, the trustees into whose keeping 

Here and there an Agassiz or a Silliman _ the funds were given, turned to Daniel Coit 
had arisen to lead lone expeditions in ad- Gilman, a young man who had already 
vanced learning, to open up new and fruit- demonstrated his ability as president of the 
ful fields of research; but the effort had University of California. 


Men, not Buildings, Made the University 
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The ideals of President Gilman shaped 
the policy of the new institution and 
served as the guide for its subsequent de- 
velopment. He declared first of all that 
the business of a university was to go be- 
yond the collegiate task of transmitting the 
heritage of the past, the rehearsing of what 
has already been discovered. He declared 
that a university should devote its main 
effort to advancing the frontiers of human 
knowledge by research and original investi- 
gation. He also was convinced that there 
was but one sure way to build a university 
which could do this. 

“Great universities,” he said, “‘are built 
not of bricks and mortar, but of men.”’ 

There is many a second-rate college to- 
day which has far more extensive and ex- 
pensive buildings than those which first 
housed the Johns Hopkins University. But 
its faculty was composed of men who 
would have made a great university of a 
wilderness. President Gilman had an al- 
most uncanny ability to pick men. Row- 


land, the great physicist, was little more 
than a youth when President Gilman and 
the trustees selected him as the first pro- 
fessor of physics at Johns Hopkins. 


Research the Keynote 


Rowland in physics, Remsen in chemis- 
try, Martin in biology, Gildersleeve in 
Greek, Sylvester in mathematics, all mem- 
bers of the faculty at the opening of the 
university, were all of them men who at- 
tained national and international promi- 
nence as scientists and scholars. The uni- 
versity had no childhood. It sprang into 
being not as a rudimentary, but as a highly 
advanced and intellectually powerful insti- 
tution. 

Huxley himself came from Europe to de- 
liver the opening address at President Gil- 
man’s inauguration and the university im- 
mediately attracted an exceptional body of 
students. There was, moreover, a subtle 
influence about the place that made for 
intellectual accomplishment. 














JOHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE STUDENTS IN THE EARLY EIGHTIES AS REPRESENTED IN THE 
GLEE CLUB, OF WHICH WOODROW WILSON WAS A MEMBER 
(In the top row, from left to right, are: Louis T. Stevens, deceased; Woodrow Wilson; Albert Shaw, editor of «Tne 
Review of Reviews”; Richard H. Bayard, of Baltimore; James Page, of Bronxville, N. Y.; and Benjamin T. Roberts, 
of Morgan Park, Ill. In the second row are: F. M. Warren, professor of Modern Languages at Yale University; the 
late Dr. E. L. R. Gould, of New York; Dr. Charles H. Levermore, of New York, winner of the Bok Peace Prize; and 
Dr. David T. Day, a chemist and geologist of Washington and California. In the row in the foreground are: Edward 
Ingle, Baltimore author and journalist; Dr. Burr J. Ramage, deceased; Dr. Arthur Yager, recently Governor of Porto 
Rico and long time president of Georgetown College, Kentucky) 
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Daniel C. Gilman, President 
(Dr. Gilman guided the university 
during the first twenty-five years 

of its existence) 


James J. Sylvester, Mathematics 
(The great English scholar, who 
later held the Savilian professorship 

of geometry at Oxford) 


Ira Remsen, Chemistry 
(After winning world fame in his 
field, Dr. Remsen succeeded Presi- 

dent Gilman) 


H. Newell Martin, Biology. 
(One of Huxley’s students, who gave 
a great impetus to biology in this 

country) 


Basil L. Gildersleeve, Greek 
(Professor Gildersleeve retained his 
chair until 1915, when he retired. 

He died in 1924) 


Henry A. Rowland, Physics 
(The young American genius, whose 
work at Baltimore was known the 

world over) 


THE PRESIDENT AND FIVE PROFESSORS OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
AT ITS OPENING IN 1876 


This pervasive influence in the early 
days at Johns Hopkins is further illustrated 
in Prof. John Martin Vincent’s account of 
the part played by Dr. Herbert B. Adams 
in building up the Department of History 


and Politics. Dr. Vincent says in Social 
Vorces (University of North Carolina) for 
March, 1926: 

A group of scholars and students, for the first 


few years so small as to form but a family in which 
everybody was acquainted, created an atmosphere 


which was stimulating to the last degree. Men who 
came out of that period have repeatedly spoken of 
the exhilaration felt in the new opportunities of 
research, the close contact with the expansion of 
human knowledge; and the consciousness of the 
unique experiment in which they were engaged. 


Under the enthusiastic leadership of Dr. 
Adams, the graduate students in history 
early began investigations of local institu- 
tions, not only in Marlyand, Virginia, 
the colonies of the South and New England, 
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but in the later Western States as well. 
It was to give publicity to these researches 
that the “Johns Hopkins Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science” were started 
in 1882, with Dr. Adams as editor. This 
series has continued without a break to the 
present day and to many of its mono- 
graphs the writings of James Bryce, John 
Fiske and others acknowledge indebtedness. 

Fifty years ago one might have swept the 
entire nation with a dragnet without find- 
ing more than a handful of men who had 
won an advanced degree from an American 
university through the pursuit of an original 
research in the arts or sciences. Now the 
saying is common that one cannot throw 
a stone into an American crowd without 
hitting a doctor of philosophy. Graduate 
work for the Ph.D. degree is now an im- 
portant concern in all our leading universi- 
ties, for the example of Johns Hopkins in 
this field has been followed generally. 


Publication of Results 


Scientific research, though it is frequently 
not a matter of wide popular interest, is a 
light which fails if it is hid under a bushel. 
Great discoveries in science are practically 
never based on the work of one man alone 


but rest on the foundation of hundreds of 
patient researches which go on in many 
parts of the earth. This is possible only 
when the work of one investigator becomes 
common property through publication. 

In the early days of the Johns Hopkins 
there were very few learned journals in the 
United States, and ineparticular there was 
a dearth of scientific publications. Dr. 
Remsen, for instance, found that the only 
outlet for the researches in the chemistry 
laboratory were the German scientific 
periodicals. Thus it was that the new 
university embarked on another new de- 
parture—the founding of American jour- 
nals of learning. Within the first few years 
of its existence it instituted the American 
Journal of Mathematics, the American 
Chemical Journal, the American Journal of 
Philology and the Journal of Mathematics. 
These publications were, indeed, the parents 
of all that great brood of learned journals 
which have since overspread the country. 

In fact, the new influences introduced by 
Johns Hopkins were many. It inaugurated 
the ‘group system” in the undergraduate 
department so that students, rather than 
ambling on through their college years with 
no particular object in view, ‘‘majored”’ in 














AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL BUILDINGS AT BALTIMORE—HOME OF THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(The main hospital building was opened in 1890 and instruction under the auspices of the university was begun 
shortly thereafter) 
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“THE FOUR DOCTORS”—A PAINTING BY SARGENT 


(The Johns Hopkins Hospital was opened in 1889 and the Medical School in 1893. 


The university brought these four 


eminent scientists to Baltimore in 1889, and the group remained complete for sixteen years. At the left is Dr. William H. 


Welch, pathologist, and at the right is Dr. Howard A. Kelly, gynecologist. 


In the center are two men now dead— 


Dr. William S Halsted, who was surgeon-in-chief, and Sir William Osler, physician-in-chief) 


physics and mathematics, Greek and Latin, 
history and economics, or some other group 
of closely associated subjects with a certain 
number of required subjects as auxiliary. 


Medical School and Hospital 


President Gilman and the trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins, from the very foundation 
of the university, had been planning on a 
second pioneering expedition in university 
education and the founder himself had pro- 
vided for such an advance. Johns Hopkins 
left only half his money for the founding of 
a university, for he bequeathed another 
$3,500,000 for the founding of the hospital. 
~ But Johns Hopkins did not think of the 
university and the hospital which were to 
bear his name, as unrelated institutions. 
“You will constantly bear in mind,” he 
wrote to the trustees of the fund for the 
hospital, “that it is my wish and purpose 
that this institution shall ultimately form 
a part of the medical school of the uni- 
versity, for which I have made ample pro- 
Vision in my will.” 


In view of the fact that he also directed 
that the hospital should be “of a type of 
construction and arrangement which would 
compare favorably with any other institu- 
tion of like character, in this country or in 
Europe,” it was not until 1889 that the 
hospital could be built and opened. 

The original plan had been to open a 
medical school as soon as the hospital was 
complete, but the financial condition of the 
university would not permit this and it was 
not until 1893 that the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School was opened. 


High Requirements in Medical Education 


But it has been said that the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School had a considerable 
reputation several years before it came into 


existence. In the undergraduate depart- 
ment, which had been established as a 
“feeder” for the graduate departments, 
President Gilman had built up the first pre- 
medical course established in America to 
fit men for a higher type of medical educa- 
tion—the type of medical training which he 
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envisioned but which had not yet come into 
existence. The need for such an advance 
was great, as President Gilman pointed out 
during his inaugural address on February 
22, 1876. 

“When we turn to the existing provisions 
for medical instruction in this land,” he 
said, ‘‘and compare them with those of 
European universities; when we see what 
inadequate endowments have been pro- 
vided for our medical schools, and to what 
abuses the system of fees for tuition has 
led; when we see that in some of our very 
best colleges the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine can be obtained in half the time re- 
quired to win the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts; when we see the disposition of the 
laymen at home and the profession abroad 
to treat diplomas as blank paper, and the 
prevalence of quackery vaunting its diplo- 
mas; when we read the reports of the 
medical faculty in their own professional 
journals; and when we see the difficulties 
that have been encountered in late attempts 
to reorganize the existing medical schools, 
it is clear that something should be done.” 

This “something” the Johns Hopkins 
University did with a vengeance. When it 
founded its medical school in 1893, it estab- 
lished it on a basis of such high require- 
ments that there are very few medical 
schools in America which even now have 
come up to some of the standards set at 
Johns Hopkins thirty-three years ago. 
While other schools were requiring only a 
high school education as the basis for the 
two-year term of training in medicine, the 
Johns Hopkins required four years of 
college as an entrance requirement for a 
four-year course in medical education, and 
the preliminary college training was re- 
quired to be exceptionally thorough in 
chemistry, physics, and biology. 


Strong Men and Fruitful Methods 


Here again, as in the case of the university 
proper, was a new educational ideal as the 
architect’s plan for the new institution, and 
the material called for in its construction 
was the same—men. Dr. (later Sir William) 
Osler was its first professor of medicine. 
William S. Halsted, who developed the 
operative method for goitre and cancer of 
the breast, as well as exerting a profound 
influence on the technique of general sur- 
gery, was the first professor of surgery. Dr. 
William H. Welch, now the dean of medical 
scientists in America, was the first professor 


of pathology. Howard A. Kelly, a surgeon 
of amazing skill, was the first professor of 


gynecology. 
These men, their associates and suc- 


cessors, were not only members of the - 


medical faculty, but were also the staff of 
the hospital. Thus the faculty of the 
medical school had to be men whose 
theories would stand the test of actual 
practice; the staff of the hospital men whose 
knowledge of disease was so profound and 
extensive that they might instruct the 
physicians of the future. 

The laboratory and the clinic were made 
codrdinate and codperative. Students were 
led to study disease as an actuality and not 
as something which had its existence for 
them chiefly in books and lectures. 


Influence on Other Institutions 


Moreover, the being of the entire institu- 
tion was shot through and through with 
the spirit of research, the desire not only to 
acquire what was already known of disease, 
but to discover newer and better methods 
by which to combat it. The late Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, 
summed up the result when he said: “The 
prodigious advancement of medical teach- 
ing which has resulted from the labors of 
the Johns Hopkins Faculty of Medicine is 
an achievement which must be counted one 
of superb beneficence.”’ 

This pioneer movement had a profound 
influence. Others moved forward to occupy 
the newly opened field.'. To-day there is not 
a single Class A .medical school in the 
country that does not require at least two 
years of collegiate preparation for the 
medical course and those years must include 
a proper grounding in chemistry, physics, 
and biology. At Johns Hopkins the pro- 
fessors in the pre-clinical courses, such as 
anatomy’ and physiology, were placed on a 
full-time basis—they devoted all their time 
to their work and none to outside practice. 
This now is the established custom through- 
out our medical schools. So, too, is the co- 
ordination of medical instruction with the 
work of a great hospital, for the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital demonstrated that a 
teaching hospital is indispensable to the 
work of a great medical school. So, too, has 
the Johns Hopkins practice of admitting 
women to the medical school. So, too, has 
the Johns Hopkins practice of making re- 
search ability a prime factor in appointing 
men to a medical faculty. 
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The School of Public Health 


So long as there is a horizon, the work of 
the pioneer is never done. Another horizon 
was disclosed in medical education. In 
1918 the Johns Hopkins founded a new 
type of medical school, a school devoted to 
research and teaching in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. This was the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, the first of its 
kind. It squarely faced the problem that 
medical science can be of the greatest 
service to humanity not by rescuing hu- 
manity from the ravages of disease, but by 
seeing to it that mankind does not become 
the victim of disease in the first place. 

Again the formula for building this new 
branch of the university was—men. The 
Rockefeller Foundation had decided to 
devote $6,000,000 to the founding of such 
a school. Several universities came for- 
ward with evidence of their fitness to carry 
out the project. Last year 
in an article on the seventy- 
fifth birthday of Dr. William | 
H. Welch, the New York 
Times, described the found- 
ing of the school in the 
following manner: 


We felt [said a man prominent 
in making the decision], that 
Johns Hopkins should be chosen 
because Dr. Welch was only 
seventy years old and had at least 
ten years of active life ahead. 
Ten years of Dr. Welch were 
more important, in our estima- 
tion, than any advantages offered 
by other universities. 


The University’s Sons 


Universities are not only 
built of men; they are also 
weighed in the balance ac- 
cording to the men whom 
they have produced. What 
manner of men has Johns Hopkins pro- 
duced in its fifty years of being? 

Among its graduate students have been 
numbered: Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines 
Page, Josiah Royce, Albert Shaw, John H. 
Finley, William Keith Brooks, Thomas 
Craig, Harmon N. Morse, Herbert Baxter 
Adams, and Maj.-Gen. George A. Squier. 
It has trained more than one thousand men 
who now hold the full rank of professor in 
various colleges and universities in this 
country and abroad. Among these are 
more than eighty professors of chemistry 


DR. FRANK J. GOODNOW 


(President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity since 1914) 
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and nearly as many professors of physics 
and biology. Hundreds are also members 
of staffs of various governmental research 
institutions. 

In the field of medical education, we find 
that more than 125 of full professors and 
heads of departments in American Class A 
medical schools are Johns Hopkins men, 
either alumni or former members of the 
staff. This includes eight professors in 
Harvard Medical School, six in the Yale 
Medical School; and almost all the leading 
professorships in the recently reorganized 
medical schools of the University of 
Rochester and Vanderbilt University. 

On the staff of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, Johns Hopkins men 
outnumber the graduates of any other 
school. Five of the present medical faculty 
at Johns Hopkins are members of the 
National Academy of Sciences. Of the 
twelve members of the Division of Medical 

Science of the National Re- 
search Council, six are Johns 
Hopkins men. 


Reducing Collegiate Work at 
Ft U. 


In the establishment of 
new educational standards, 
in the distinguished accom- 
plishments of its men, the 
Johns Hopkins has much to 
which it may turn with pride. 
But it is the next fifty years, 
rather than the fifty years 
that have come to a close, 
which are now the chief con- 
cern of those who now guide 
the destinies of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, 
president of the Johns Hop- 
kins, isnow planning another 
pioneering project in Amer- 
ican university education. 
Real university education, he believes, is 
being imperiled by combining elementary 
college work and advanced university work 
in the same institution. He contends that, 
with the ever-increasing number of students 
who are entering the college courses, the 
members of the faculty are being so loaded 
down with detail and routine that their 
time for research, and for the instruction 
of small groups of advanced students, is 
being encroached upon seriously. 

In the plan which he has put forward, 
President Goodnow proposes to do away 
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GILMAN HALL—LIBRARY AND “HUMANITIES” BUILDING AT, 
HOMEWOOD, THE PRESENT SITE OF THE UNIVERSITY it does not possess at 
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opened a new $3,000,000 institute for re- 
search, study, and treatment in connection 
with diseases of the eye. This is the first 
ophthalmological institute of its kind to be 
founded outside of Europe, and is under 
the direction of Dr. William Holland Wil- 
mer, one of the world’s foremost leaders in 
this branch of medical science. 


The Page School 


Before the year is out, the University 
hopes to open the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations, for the 
endowment of which $1,000,000 is being 
raised by a special committee, of which 
Owen D. Young is chairman. The purpose 
of the school will be, in conjunction with 
the other political, economic, and historical 
departments at Johns Hopkins, to make a 
study of the fundamental factors involved 
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in the building up and preservation of 
peaceful and helpful coéperation among 
nations. Itis to be not a propaganda, but a 
research institution, devoted to a careful 
investigation of the “physiology”’ of peace 
and the “pathology” of war. 

All new departures are perilous in some 
degree, but any institution which sets for 
itself the rdle of pioneer must push on 
despite dangers. “Remember,” said Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale, in speaking of the Johns 
Hopkins, “that when a university like this 
stops growing, it is beginning to die.”’ The 
growth of a true university is not necessarily 
measured by the number of its students 
nor the size of its buildings; and there need 
be no “Pacific” to block the way of a 
pioneer university. The continent of knowl- 
edge offers a limitless opportunity for 
progress. 





CREATING A UNIVERSITY 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


[In connection with the fiftieth anniversary of Johns Hopkins University, which received its first 
students in October, 1876, the readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be interested, we believe, in the article 
on President Gilman’s administration which was written twenty-five years ago by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
now president of Columbia University, and published in our issue for January, 1901, a few months before 
President Gilman’s retirement. Dr. Butler wrote from full and accurate knowledge of the first quarter- 
century of Johns Hopkins’ history. What he said in 1go1 is as pertinent to-day as it was then. There have 
been great developments in the past quarter-century, but the achievements of the earlier period have not 
lost glamour in the perspective of the years. We reproduce below several highly significant paragraphs of 


Dr. Butler’s article —THE Epr1tor] 


HE institution now world-famous as 

the Johns Hopkins University, at 
Baltimore, Md., is the creation of a corpor- 
ation bearing the same name, which was 
organized during the lifetime of Johns 
Hopkins, merchant, of Baltimore, and at his 
request. Upon the death of Mr. Hopkins, 
on December 24, 1873, it appeared that he 
had left by will to the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University property valued at 
more than three millions of dollars. This 
large sum was left without conditions— 
save that its principal might not be used for 
buildings—in order that the income should 
be applied to the promotion of knowledge 
and the advanced instruction of youth. 


President Gilman’s Ideals and W orking Plans 


The first essentials of a university are a 
man to organize and to guide, and men to 
Inspire and to teach. The trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University were well aware 


of this fact, and they sought advice far and 
wide as to the man best qualified to give 
form to their desires. As a result, they 
tendered the presidency of the University 
to Daniel Coit Gilman, then president of 
the University of California. Mr. Gilman 
was completing his forty-fourth year when 
he took up the work of his new office, on 
May 1, 1875. He was a graduate of Yale, 
in the Class of 1852, had traveled widely, 
and had had a useful experience as professor 
of physical and political geography at Yale 
from 1856 to 1872. He had also been an 
officer of the public-school systems of the 
State of Connecticut and of the city of New 
Haven. Mr. Gilman’s qualities of mind 
and character were such as to fit him in a 
most unusual way for the task of planning a 
new institution in a new environment. He 
was judicious, tactful, well-informed; grace- 
ful of speech, and persistent though cautious 
in‘method. He had a natural fondness for 
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classification and for organization. He knew 
the names and the work of the leading 
scholars in Europe and in America, and he 
was a competent judge of their merits as 
teachers and as investigators. Best of all, 
he had confidence in himself and faith in his 
undertaking. 

_ Moreover, Mr. Gilman had a fixed and 
clear ideal, and that ideal was just such a 
university as the managers of the Johns 
Hopkins trust had vaguely in mind. This 
is made very plain, both by Mr. Gilman’s 
inaugural address and by his early annual 
reports, in all of which he set himself to the 
task of explaining to the academic public 
and to the public at large what were the 
methods and what the aims of the new 
foundation. Until these plans were made 
known, the average intelligent American 
took it for granted that a university was 
simply a college with a larger name—a 
name assumed, perhaps, because of its age 
or of its size, or because of the fact that it 
was associated with one or more technical 
professional schools of law, medicine, the- 
ology, engineering, or agriculture; or as- 
sumed, perhaps, to humor the fancy or to 
tickle the vanity of some benefactor who, 
mistaking the fields of learning for a grave- 
yard, had set about erecting a pretentious 
personal monument instead of a useful 
educational institution. Mr. Gilman was 
perfectly familiar with the varied and 
conflicting forms of universities, but he 
held fast to the principle which underlay 
the form. He stated this principle tersely 
in his inaugural address when he said: 
“A university is a place for the advanced 
special education of youth who have been 
prepared for its freedom by the discipline 
of a lower school.” This the Johns Hopkins 
University became when it opened its doors 
to students, on October 3, 1876—and this it 
has continued to be, through an exception- 
ally distinguished and useful career. 


A Real University from the First 


It was significant of the university that 
its early prestige was gained through men, 
not buildings. The rooms in which the 
first instruction was given were modest in 
the extreme. Though comfortable, they 
were simply apartments in remodeled 
dwellings. This fact, full of meaning as it 
was to scholars, helped to hide from 
Baltimore and from the country the true 
character of the work which had been 
begun. Where were the great libraries 


and laboratories; where the vast piles of 
brick and stone; where the chapels, the 
dormitories, and the gymnasiums which 
popular fancy assumed to be the necessary 
evidence of the existence of a college or a 
university? Could these small rooms and 
restricted laboratories be called a uni- 
versity? What would Berlin and Leipsic 
and Oxford and Cambridge think? Yet 
they were indeed the home of a university 
in the fullest, as well as the most ancient 
educational use of the word—wniversitas 
magistrorum et scholarium, a body of teachers 
and students. 


Early Teachers and Students 


To carry out so noble a conception as 
this, the teachers first chosen must them- 
selves, in their past training and _ their 
promised capacity, stand for the ideal of 
ripe, accurate and progressive scholarship. 
‘They must be at once investigators who can 
teach and teachers who can push forward 
the limits of human knowledge in some 
direction, or who can add to the inter- 
pretations of the knowledge they already 
possess. They must be devoted to par- 
ticular lines of study, and must give 
promise of eminence in their specialities, 
if eminence has not already been attained. 
They must have the power to pursue re- 
searches, the will to continue and to in- 
terpret them, and the magnetic attraction 
which will draw students to them and fire 
them with their teachers’ zeal and ambitions. 

In this spirit the earliest appointments to 
professorships were made, and the men 
chosen formed a small but noteworthy 
group. Gildersleeve, at forty-five, brought 
from the University of Virginia to the Chair 
of Greek his wide philological knowledge 
and his sure literary insight. Sylvester, 
one of the half-dozen most eminent of 
living mathematicians, crossed the ocean 
from his post at Woolwich to take the Chair 
of Mathematics, which he only relinquished 
to accept the Savilian Professorship at 
Oxford seven years later. The three great 
natural-science groups were -intrusted, as 
was most appropriate, to the care of very 
young men. Martin, first professor of 
biology, had taken his bachelor’s degree at 
Cambridge but two years before; Remsen 
came from Williams College to the director- 
ship of the chemical laboratory at thirty, 
and Rowland from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute to the directorship of the physical 
laboratory at twenty-eight. 
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Who were the students? The older 
colleges were no less attractive than before, 
and the migration of graduate students to 
Germany was under full headway. Never- 
theless, no fewer than eighty-nine young 
men appeared at Baltimore when Johns 
Hopkins opened, and fifty-four of these 
already held academic degrees. Among 
these young scholars were an unusual 
number of earnest, ambitious men who have 
since risen to deserved eminence. The 
roster of students included Herbert B. 
Adams, historian, for many years professor 
in the Johns Hopkins University; Henry C. 
Adams, economist and statistician, of the 
University of Michigan; Thomas Craig, 
mathematician; George B. Halstead, mathe- 
matician, of the University of Texas; 
Charles R. Lanman, Sanskrit scholar and 
philologist, of Harvard University; Walter 
H. Page, man of letters; Josiah Royce, 
metaphysician, of Harvard University; and 
many more. I have mentioned the names 
of these men, teachers and scholars alike, 
because I am anxious to make clear that 
they and their successors have made the 
Johns Hopkins University renowned. Not 
the generous though sadly insufficient 
endowment, not great buildings and attrac- 
tive decorations—though they, too, have 
been added—but men, and men alone, have 
spread the name of the Baltimore merchant 
around the whole world. In half a gene- 
ration Johns Hopkins became a familiar 
name throughout the United States, while in 
Europe it was from the first synonymous 
with the highest type of American scholar- 
ship. Nearly three thousand students have 
pursued courses of graduate study at 
Baltimore, about six hundred of them 
gaining the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
To-day these men are to be found in the 
faculties of almost every important college 
in the land, passing on to others the torch 
which they lighted at the central fire. 

Perhaps Mr. Gilman’s most striking 
innovation was the foundation of twenty 
annual fellowships of a value of $500 each, 
open to graduates of any college. The 
principle of this was not new; but in 
America, at all events, it was the custom to 
restrict appointment to fellowships, where 


they existed, to graduates of the college - 


supporting them. Mr. Gilman, on the 
other hand, threw open the Johns Hopkins 
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fellowships to general competition; and it 
was this step as much as any other single 
one which fixed the relation of the new 
university to the colleges of the country 
and which attracted to it at once the most 
promising of younger scholars. 


Distinc’ive Services Rendered 


Of the three functions of a university, 
the conservation of knowledge involves 
teaching, the advancement of knowledge 
involves investigation, and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge involves publication. 
In reality, all three functions are closely 
related, so much so as to be independent. 
The university teacher who is not himself 
a student, constantly pushing forward 
into new fields, rapidly becomes a pedagogue. 
He loses touch with the scientific spirit, 
and soon is able only to go through the 
manual of arms of teaching. The investi- 
gator who does not teach is without the 
stimulus which comes from contact with 
the student-mind, and without the necessity 
for clear, coherent exposition which teaching 
involves. Through publication, a university 
spreads abroad, for specialists and for all 
who care to know, the results of the re- 
searches of its teachers and students, and 
so makes them, in the best sense, practical; 
that is, effective. All these ends Mr. Gil- 
man has had before him, and all these 
functions the Johns Hopkins University 
has faithfully performed. 

The service of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to the nation may not be lightly 
estimated. Colleges and universities, old 
and new, have leaned upon its example and 
its influence. As Kant said of David 
Hume’s service to him, it has roused more 
than one ancient foundation from its 
dogmatic slumber and startled it into self- 
questioning and self-criticism. It has held 
up new and high standards of excellence 
and of achievement. It has shed luster 
upon the State of Maryland, whose history 
it has laboriously explored, and whose 
physical features and characteristic pro- 
ducts it has so exhaustively studied. 
Through the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore has passed, at a bound, from a 
class with Liverpool, Marseilles, Hamburg, 
and Odessa to a place among the Cultur- 
Stidte with Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Leipsic, 
and Berlin. 
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Queen Marie of Rumania 


| gs the only member of royalty 
to-day who satisfies the exacting 
standards of romance by her appearance, 
her statesmanship, her popularity; who has 
all the qualities needed to make a mere 
woman every inch a queen, is the far-famed 
Queen Marie, English princess by birth, 
and wife of Ferdinand, King of Rumania. 

It is not surprising that the news of an 
extended visit to this country by this 
imagination-compelling personage has 
aroused great interest. She comes as an 
official representative of her people, eager 
to learn much about America and to further 
the cause of her own poverty-stricken 
country. Writing in the New York Times 
Magazine, P. W. Wilson, an English 
newspaper man in London at the time of 
her marriage to the then Crown Prince 
Ferdinand, and now special correspondent 
to the Times, says of her: 

In one sentence, Queen Marie lives for Rumania. 
Her smiles and her tears, her draperies and her 
daughters, her art and her artifices are all directed 
to one end alone—to keep Rumania on the map. 
That is the reason, and the only reason, why she 
tried to visit Rome, did visit Paris and kept on 
visiting London. It is her sole reason for visiting 
the United States. She may succeed. She may fail. 
But at least she is 100 per cent. a patriot. 

The one personal objective advanced by Queen 
Marie has been, indeed, an objective approved by 
every responsible statesman, including Lord Grey, 
who has had the real interests of the Near East at 
heart. Queen Marie has stood consistently for an 
alliance of the Balkans. 


At present, however, there is a more im- 
mediate and specific need, and that is 
money to preserve the life of the Rumanian 
State. It seems likely indeed to Mr. Wilson 
that her program while here will include 
time for the necessary negotiations. 

For a picture of the Queen herself, more 
accurate, perhaps, than can be gathered 
from scattered news items and _ picture 
captions of ‘‘the most photographed woman 
in Europe,” let us turn to Mabel Potter 
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Daggett’s account of the Queen and of life 
in her court, published in the May and June 
issues of Good Housekeeping (New York). 

Queen Marie, the daughter of Victoria’s 
second son Alfred and the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna, was born October 29, 
1875. Familiarly known as “Missy,” 
and already showing signs of beauty and 
charm, she was well-educated, partly under 
the eagle eye of Queen Victoria, with happy 
visits to the more splendid and less strait- 
laced court of Russia. Her memory of her 
grandmother concerns itself chiefly with the 
sinking sensation she felt at the invariable 
question directed to her by the old queen, 
“And have you been a good girl?” 

For a girl of such brilliant promise as 
the Princess Marie, her marriage was con- 
sidered little better than exile to barbarian- 
ism. That she has made it far otherwise is 
a tribute to her capabilities. Her husband 
ascended to the throne in 1914. Following 
the defeats and final victory of the war, the 
country found itself with a population more 
than doubled and large increases in terri- 
tory. According to Mrs. Daggett, Rumania 
has the statesmanship of the Queen, the 
only woman to represent her country at the 
Peace Conference, to thank for this. At 
that highly emotional time, the interests of 
each nation were represented to the world 
by some outstanding personalty—Clemen- 
ceau for France, Lloyd George for Eng- 
land, Wilson for America. Rumania had 
none, and so the Queen arrived at Geneva 
to fight for the rights of her devastated, 
famine-stricken people. 

By virtue of the tactful adoption of the 
Rumanian costume, which she almost 
invariably wears when in her own country, 


‘the patronage of Rumanian arts, the train- 


ing of her five children, the trips about the 
country visiting her people, Queen Marie 
is overwhelmingly popular in Rumania. 


She is tall, blue-eyed, and golden-haired. 
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Her voice is charming and her smile kncwn 
to have done much to establish ententes 
cordials for her country. She frankly admits 
she is the most beautiful queen in Europe. 
She is conscious also of her mental powers 
and the ability to rule which she believes is 
in her blood. She may recline on a chaise 
longue, her red-slippered feet stretched 
before her, smoking and talking, a charming 
if somewhat autocratic companion in the 
few minutes of relaxation she allows herself 
in a day busy with affairs of state, or she 
may hold court with a pomp and cere- 
mony unbelievable at the present day. 
Never does the thought of Rumania’s 
troubles—mainly financial, for agriculture 
and industry, according to a recent re- 
port in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), 
have made great strides since the war— 
leave her. Nor does she ever cease to use 
her considerable powers, often most in- 
geniously, often with amazing persistence, 
for the benefit of her country. 

According to Charles Merz, writing in 
the New Republic (New York), Queen 
Marie is instinctively a journalist; and she 
not only interprets news but makes it. 
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Fresh Facts from Hungary 


HE Berlin correspondent of the Man- 

chester Guardian has recently made a 
study of Hungarian conditions for that 
journal. His findings, which were published 
in a series of articles in August, have been 
summarized by the London Review of Re- 
views as follows: 


In other countries where parliamentary govern- 
ment has failed or seems to have failed, the failure 
is admitted or even exaggerated by the hankerers 
after dictatorships. In Hungary, which is governed 
by a dictatorship of the most terrible kind, Parlia- 
ment is still spoken of as though it were the supreme 
principle of political life, and the House of Deputies 
at Budapest, one of the most splendid and sumptu- 
ous buildings in all Hungary, is looked upon as 
though it were a kind of temple. But Parliament 
neither represents the Hungarian people nor does 
it rule over them. They are under a domination 
that artificially preserves a social order more 
oppressive and medieval than almost any in Europe. 

Hungary has nearly 8,000,000 inhabitants, of 
whom more than half are the peasants and their 
families, The landless peasantry number more 
than 1,000,000 (not including families). About 
half a million peasants own tiny plots of land and 
have to work for an employer to keep alive. In 
addition to these, about a quarter of a million own 
land up to 1so0 acres each. Landowners holding 
more than 150 acres each, number about 10,700. 


They hold about 12,000,000 acres in all, or an 
average of more than 1,000 acres each, whereas the 
peasants (not including the million odd who are 
landless) own about 15 acres each. 

Such an unequal distribution of the soil would 
be bad in any case, but in a country that has no 
big industries, no big export and import trade, and 
only one large city, it inevitably produces conditions 
intolerable for the broad masses, all the more so as 
the present system of taxation throws an excessive 
burden on the consumer, the revenue from direct 
taxes being only about 30 per cent. of the total. 
The landless peasantry lead a proletarian existence 
unrelieved by any of the opportunities which indus- 
trialized countries afford. The industrial workers 
of Hungary number only about half a million. 
Even the most intelligent and energetic are con- 
demned to spend their lives in a state that is little 
better than serfdom. 

The one large city, Budapest, has nearly a 
million inhabitants, and is terribly overcrowded. 
The capital presents a picture of outward wealth 
and splendor. The city is of great natural beauty, 
and is thronged with superb mansions, palaces, and 
hotels. The Hungarian aristocracy is one of the 
proudest in the world. The magnates, or landed 
gentry, with their vast Jatifundia, their castles and 
hunting lodges, their throughbreds and their wilds 
abounding with game, their innumerable servants 
and retainers, have a mode of life reminiscent of 
feudal times. 

Thousands of the landless peasantry have no 
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homes at all, but live in stalls and stables together 
with horses and cattle. Two or three hundred 
thousand peasants have no regular employment 
and are on the verge of starvation for the greater 
part of the year. There is no Government unem- 
ployment dole. The great slums of Budapest are 
so overcrowded that ten or fifteen men, women 
and children have to share one small room. Street 
after street is overcrowded in this manner. There 
is probably no city in Europe, if in the world, where 
there are so many suicides. Many suicides are not 
recorded, and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that there is a daily average of twenty in Budapest 
alone. 

Hungary is ruled by a scarcely veiled military and 
police dictatorship. Parliamentary action gives 
no possibility of changing or alleviating it, for the 
electoral system, which provides for open balloting 
in the greater part of the country and encourages 
every kind of intimidation, unfair influence, pres- 
sure, chicanery, deceit, bribery, corruption and 
blackmail, leaves the Government supreme. The 
army is an essential part of the dictatorship, and 
the whole nation is systematically militarized. The 
standing army is kept at a strength well below the 
35,000 authorized by the Treaty of Trianon, and 
men of military age are conscribed for short periods 
of very intense military training to make up the 


“full complement. In this way an efficient corps of 


future officers and N.C.O.’s is being created. The 
cadres of the old peace-time Royal Hungarian 
Army are preserved, and the skeleton of the old 
system of universal military service has remained. 
Younger people also have to undergo a semi-military 
training. In the towns the militarization of the 
young is thoroughly and effectively carried out by 
the schools and universities. 

The reaction that followed the attempt of Bela 
Kun to set up a Hungarian Soviet Republic on the 
Russian model, was Asiatic in its ferocious cruelty. 
Bad as the Red Terror had been, the White Terror 
was infinitely worse. A few of the guilty were, no 
doubt, punished, but hundreds of innocent people 
were killed by swift butchery or by slow torture, 
while thousands were thrown into prison. White 
terrorists guilty of murder are still free and un- 
punished in Hungary, although their names and 
their deeds are common knowledge. Isolated acts 
of terrorism have been committed until quite re- 
cently, but the White Terror with its one-time 
indiscriminate savagery has subsided. It has been 
succeeded by an oppression that might be defined 
as a kind of legalized terror. It is no longer in- 
dividual terrorists, or gangs or groups, but a whole 
system that exercises a steady, relentless, if less 
murderous oppression. 





Japan’s Preparedness 


HE editor of the Japan Chronicle, Mr. 

A. Morgan Young, contends that 
Japan, like other nations, is making war- 
like preparations, but he sees no reason to 
believe that she is definitely preparing for 
any particular war. He says in the Con- 
temporary Review (London): 


She is preparing, and in doing so is making an 
intelligent study and application of all the lessons 
of the Great War. One unfortunate outcome of 
this is that a great deal of money is being spent on 
projects that appear to be economic but are really 
military—but this is happening in every country 
where ‘‘key industries” unlock treasuries. Though 
Japan is not preparing for any particular war, how- 
ever, some wars are more likely than others. The 
Washington Treaties have given her a hegemony of 
Northeastern Asia that is threatened by neither 
Pearl Harbor nor Singapore. Remoteness gives her 
a security such as she has not enjoyed since Commo- 
dore Perry scared her. But Russia is not remote, 
and there have lately been some sharp disagree- 
ments with Russia. The new Japanese railways 
from Taonan to Tsitsihar and from Kirin to Tunhua 
are strategic as well as economic, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is a strategic as well as economic 
necessity to Russia. All these interests being in a 
region that is politically Chinese but where China 
is impotent, the dangers of a collision are as great 
to-day, when the powers are striving to maintain 
the integrity of China, as they were when they 
were engaged on the equally laudable task of pre- 
serving Korea’s integrity. 


One point brought out by Mr. Young is 


the fact that in Japan the army is not 
merely the servant of the civil power: 


The Minister for War and the Minister for the 
Navy have to be respectively a general and an 
admiral, and if either resigns as a protest against 
being unable to get his way, the Cabinet breaks up 
because it is impossible to find a successor. This 
happened in 1912, when the Saionji Cabinet op- 
posed the demand for two more army divisions for 
Korea. The divisions were not created during the 
brief and stormy Ministry of Prince Katsura that 
followed, but during the térm of Marquis Okuma, 
who, before taking office, had to make a bargain 
with the army. When twitted about doing the 
very thing he had so strongly opposed, he cynically 
said that what one says in opposition and what one 
does in office are two different things. Not only 
does the Minster for War thus have the whip-hand, 
but the Chief of the General Staff also has a right 
of audience with the Emperor, whom he can advise. 
And it was announced some time ago that the 
commander-in-chief of a newly created Tokyo mili- 
tary area would enjoy a similar privilege. The 
army, therefore, is in a particularly strong position, 
and the highest statesmen dare not question an 
Imperial ordinance even on the ground that, the 
Emperor being a constitutional monarch, such 
ordinance is merely a transcript of the ministerial 
advice offered. ; 

One strong point in military affairs in Japan is 
their secrecy. Secrecy often runs mad and makes 
itself ridiculous, especially in the matter of the 
taking of photographs in fortified zones or in 
scares about the traitorous sale of military maps. 
But a large contribution to effective secrecy is 
found in the comprehensive prohibitions that may 
be issued to the press, forbidding mention of all 
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manner of things, and, as a corollary, forbidding 
mention of the fact that anything has been pro- 
hibited! At the time of the Washington Conference 
more than one Japanese paper (probably quite in 
good faith) declared that Japan was so peaceable 
that she had not fortified the Bonin Islands. At 
that very time elaborate fortifications were being 
completed with all possible dispatch, so that they 
would be one of the accomplished facts not to be 
questioned in any arrangement for limitation. We 
have only to compare this with the vast amount 
of publicity given to a still unfulfilled proposal to 
make a navel base at Singapore to appreciate the 
difference between the two methods. Even the 
autumn army maneuvers are wrapped in a veil of 
complete secrecy, and the foreign officers who are 
privileged to attend are so hospitably entertained 
that they never see anything, and when the climax 
comes they are invariably being bored to death at 
what is known as a “geisha spree.” 


As to industrial mobilization, the article 
states: 


There is, of course, a keen consciousness of the 
lack of many of the essentials of the making of 
war, and this leads inevitably to the conception 
of a strategic unity that embraces an extensive 
region on the mainland. It was no very great 
time after the war came to an end that action was 
begun toward the mobilization of industry. In 
each city the managers of every concern coming 
under the factory law were summoned to the police 
station in batches, and there lectured on the neces- 
sity of holding their plants in readiness for what- 
ever service they might be called upon to render. 
Some years have elapsed since this lecture to factory 
managers, and a powerful Committee on Mobiliza- 
tion has only just been formed; but there is no 
reason to believe that the interval has been a period 
of neglect. 

Japan’s extreme sensitiveness on the whole sub- 
ject of Manchuria, of which innumerable instances 
could be cited, points to a conception of this region 
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as an integral part of the strategic unit. It is a 
rich country, with resources in coal, iron, oil and 
foodstuffs still only partially developed. 

Closely connected with iron and coal are, of 
course, dyestuffs, and the object lesson which 
Germany provided of the facility with which dye- 
works could be utilized for the manufacture of 
explosives has made as great an impression in 
Japan as in England; and if Japan has not wasted 
so much money as England in the attempt to 
manufacture her own dyes, it is mainly because 
she has not got so much money to waste. There 
have lately been some bitter controversies con- 
cerning the Nippon Dyestuffs Co., with its heavy 
losses and its 8 per cent. guaranteed dividend. 
But nothing has happened; it is going on spending 
the public money. Similarly, Messrs. Lever 
Brothers had a soap factory sin Japan, which, 
though the best equipped concern of its kind, lost 
money from the start, for a variety of reasons 
which need not be gone into here. It has ended 
in being bought by subsidized Japanese interests, 
the subsidy being granted on the strength of the 
fact that it has an excellent equipment for the 
extraction of glycerine, which is also useful in 
war-time. 

For some years past there has been a continual 
endeavor, backed by the Navy, to create 
an oil monopoly. As Japan’s supplies of oil, 
like her supplies of coal, are limited, the idea 
in both cases is to import until the day of need. 
But great oil refineries could not be created in a 
day, so the advocates of the oil monopoly want to 
import crude oil and refine it in Japan, so that they 
could fall back on the home resources without 
suffering any interruption in supplies. The Navy 
also favors a great scheme for producing oil from 
the enormous beds of shale in South Manchuria. 

Almost any industry which plays a large or an 
essential part in the making of modern war can 
agitate for a subsidy with a very fair chance of 
success—especially if it is in the hands of one of 
those great firms known as “Government mer- 
chants.” 





The Church Side of 


N RECENT issues the RevIEW oF 

Reviews has placed before its readers 
exerpts from the statements of contending 
opinions on the question of Church and 
State in Mexico as they have appeared 
from time to time in various journals. 
In September we quoted from the article 
of Carleton Beals in the Nation (New 
York). The Survey Graphic (New York) 
for October has an article by Mr. Beals, 
“The Mexican Church on Trial,” and also 
“The Church Side of the Mexican Con- 
flict,” by Francis Kelley, D.D., Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Oklahoma. We now 
quote from the latter article: 


In spite of protestations by the Mexican president 
and his propagandists, religious liberty as we 


the Mexican Conflict 


know it does not exist in Mexico, and it is not even 
proposed that it shall ever exist. _ Religious liberty, 
as we understand it, is not one of the ‘‘inalienable 
rights” referred to by our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as far as Mexico is concerned. The laws 
themselves show that. American principles are 
supposed to be set forth in Mexico’s Constitution of 
1857, but the Laws of Reform added to it destroy 
their force and pervert their meaning. Let it be 
understood then that Mexico is not doing us the 
compliment of copying our toleration and our 
idea of a free church in a free State. Mexico is doing 
the opposite. Her present Government stands for 
an enslaved or destroyed church in a State made by 
revolution and upheld by military power and false 
elections. 

The propagandists talk beautifully of President 
Calles’ desire to separate church and State, but fail 
to say that church and State were separated about 
seventy years ago. Of course this is dishonesty, 
but what is a lie more or less when the lie is the rule? 
When pressed they admit that there is no union of 
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church and State in Mexico, but say that the Catholic 
Church wants one. Now I have, for twelve years, 
been a writer on Mexican church affairs in the 
United States. As such I have repeatedly stated 
from first-hand knowledge what the Catholic 
Church wants—in the press, in pamphlets, to our 
Senate and to our President. She asks for the same 
religious liberty that exists in these United States 
and nothing more. She will take nothing less. The 
present trouble can be settled within one hour after 
the Mexican Government has squared its record by 
accepting this fundamental principle of simple 
justice and democracy. That would seem a reason- 
able basis for a settlement. 


In order to show how the Mexican Gov- 
erment’s conception of religious liberty 
differs from that which is familiar in the 
United States, Bishop Kelley takes the chief 
articles of the recent decree of President 
Calles as summarized in a Western news- 
paper and reproduces them, with his own 
comments. The substance of the articles 
is printed in italics. 


1. “No foreigner may exercise the religious pro- 
Session in Mexico.” 

Had that point been law in the days of Christ, 
it would have forbidden His teaching outside the 
little kingdom in which He was born. Had it 
been Roman law, it would have silenced the preach- 
ing of the Apostles. Had it been a world law, it 
would have prevented the establishment of Chris- 
tianity everywhere. 

2. “Education must be given in official schools and 
be secular. No religious corporation or minister of 
any creed may establish or direct schools of primary 
instruction.” 

Had this point been law in Europe it would have 
prevented the establishment of any schools for at 
least seventeen centuries, as well as the foundation 
of nine-tenths of all existing colleges and universi- 
ties. It would have prevented the foundation of 
more than half the universities in the United States. 

3. “Religious orders, convents and monasteries will 
be dissolved.” 

Had this been law in the United States over one- 
half our hospitals, two-thirds of our orphanages, and 
about the same proportion of charitable institutions 
would never have been. 

4. “‘Any minister who incites the people to refuse to 
acknowledge public institutions or to obey the laws 
will be severely punished.” 

Which means that free citizens may not exercise 
one of the fundamental rights of free citizenship. 
It would put all the reformers of the past, good and 
bad, in jail, with such revolutionists as Juarez, 
Carranza, Obregon and Calles. 

5. “No publication, either religious or merely 
showing marked tendencies in favor of religion, may 
comment on national-political affairs.” 

In the United States that law would hit not only 
the religious papers, but also the Christian Century, 
the Outlook, the Independent and the Literary Digest. 
It might even cause the Survey to step very care- 
fully. It really does away with all liberty of the 
press, for any kindly reference to religion would 
put any paper under the ban. 

6. “No organization may be formed whose title 
has any word or any indication that it is connected 
with religious ideas.” 
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Exeunt the Methodist Book Concern, the Baptist 
Publication Society, the Knights of the Macabees, 
the Knights Templar, and the Y. M. C. A. 

7. “ Political meetings may not be held in churches.” 

This would have been bad for the Anti-Saloon 
League in the days that are gone. But when has 
the Catholic Church ever permitted churches to be 
used for such purposes? 

8. “All religious acts must be within the walls of 
the churches.” 

Masonic and Elk funeral services at the grave, as 
well as the burial services conducted by clergymen, 
are thus illegal. The Salvation Army, of course, is 
under the ban. 

9. ‘No religious order or creed may possess or ad- 
minister property or capital.” 

This would mean in our country the confiscation 
of all the endowments of the majority of American 
colleges and nearly half of the funds of the universi- 
ties; the closing of all poor churches, slum missions, 
and other religious charitable institutions not fully 
self-supporting. 

to. “The churches are the property of the nation. 
Other ecclesiastical properties, such as bishops’ 
palaces, houses, seminaries, asylums, colleges, con- 
vents, and all buildings constructed for religious pur- 
poses, pass into the possession of the nation, the use 
to which they are to be put to be determined by the 
Government.” 

That point finishes off the first point which for- 
bade any foreign clergyman to officiate in Mexico, 
for it would prevent any Mexican from becoming 
a clergyman, since it closes the seminaries used for 
his training and education. But that is only one of 
its effects. It is basically an attack on the right of 
private property. Any property suspected as being 
held for religious purposes may bé seized—some 
has been seized—and its owners robbed. No pro- 
prietor may safely rent a house to a clergyman for 
fear of confiscation. The right of trial by jury 
- denied in such cases by the express wording of the 

aw. 

No. 11 fixes penalties for the violation of the 
above ten points and others not listed. 

I defy any honest man to stand up and say that 
these laws are not a denial of religious liberty, 
a disgraceful tyranny, and an insult to civilization. 


In concluding his article, Bishop Kelley 
alludes to the record of the Church in 
Mexico: 


If the truth were known, as it should be, this fact 
would stand out for all the world to see: The Catho- 
lic Church drew Mexico up from the blackest 
savagery ever known to a people; put her on the 
road to progress and culture; showed her children by 
examples taken from among their own numbers 
what powers were theirs; made out of them gover- 
nors and teachers, artists and publicists, philoso- 
phers and statesmen; gave them schools, and an 
alphabet through which alone their language and 
story have been preserved; taught them to design 
and build the finest architectural masterpieces on 
this continent; Christianized them and civilized 
them before the ruthless hands of greed and 
personal ambition began the work of destruction. 

The game being played by the Mexican Govern- 
ment here among us is easy to see through. The 
trump cards are the prejudices of Protestants against 
Catholics. But after—what? Once the principles 
are destroyed, who is safe? 
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The Nightingale in America 


DWARD BOK’S recent importation of 
nightingales into America has received 
wide attention. Comment favorable and 
unfavorable has appeared in the press and 
in hundreds of letters addressed to Mr. Bok. 
Until now, however, Mr. Bok himself has 
kept silent. In the October Scribners 
(New York) he tells his own story. Some- 
what pathetically, he titles his article 
“Does a Nightingale Really Sing?” for in 
spite of the fact that he has followed the 
poet’s favorite from England to France, has 
walked miles through bosky—and muddy— 
dells, has sat patiently before caged nightin- 
gales in England and before his own family 
of eight birds in their luxurious aviary in 
Florida, never a note has he heard them 
sing. Even his transplanted ones, when he 
is far away, delight the neighborhood, and 
pass their song along to the uncannily 
intelligent mocking-birds who imitate them 
so that none but the nightingales them- 
selves can tell the difference. 
In France, I had been “just a week too late.” 
During the war the guns “had frightened the birds.” 


In England, on previous visits, I had been “‘a fort- 
But 


night too early” or ‘‘two weeks too late.” 
never had I found the bird, the time, and the song! 

There was nothing left to do but to approach the 
matter from an entirely different standpoint: 


Import a handful of the birds to America. That 
sounds perfectly simple. But it was quite another 
matter to carry out the idea. 


The bird is protected zealously by the 
English Government. Moreover, to catch 
wild birds and put them in cages would spell 
instant death for them. And the owners of 
tame caged ones value them above money. 
The Englishman is inordinately fond of his 
birds. Even should the owners be per- 
suaded to part with their pets, since it is 
only the male birds who sing, females are 
scarce in captivity, and such must be ob- 
tained in order to carry out the propagation 
of the bird in America. All these seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles were overcome, 
however, by enlisting the support of Major 
Harry M. Nornabell, with a Britisher’s love 
for birds, sympathy with the idea of adding 
the nightingale to American songsters, and, 
above all, British tenacity. 

Soon eight beautiful English nightingales 
were occupying a cabin all their own on an 
English Atlantic liner, every hurdle of 
ownership and governmental prohibition 
overcome. While on the boat every one 


from the captain to the ship’s butcher paid 
them court. At the hands of American 
railroad officials, however, they fared less 
well, and only three arrived in Florida alive. 
When the news was cabled to Major Norna- 
bell, he and seemingly the whole English 
nation determined that what had been 
begun must be carried out, and after weeks 
of search, six more birds were secured, to 
be personally conducted to this country . 
by the Major, to be tended by Mr. Bok’s 
English butler upon their arrival and by a 
Scotchman when they were released in the 
Florida aviary. “‘ No American hand should 
touch the birds at any point.” 

This time all went well, the Atlantic 
Transport line setting. aside a cabin for 
them, the American Government inter- 
vening to pass them unquestioned through 
the customs, the Seaboard Air Line speeding 
them over-night to Florida, in a special 
drawing-room. 

Nightingales are known to sing for only 
seven weeks in the year, from April 10 to 
June 20, during the mating season. Mr. 
Bok waited for two weeks following the 
appointed day for the first note which did 
not come. Four days after he left, for the 
North the birds sang. Roger W. Babson, 
enthusiastic bird-lover, telegraphed the 
news to Mr. Bok: 

This morning between seven and eight the first 
song of a nightingale ever heard in the United States 
came from your prize nightingale, ‘‘Mr. Newton.” 
Most beautiful liquid notes I ever heard. 

The nightingale is not, as is often thought, 
a large nor a particularly handsome bird. 
It is between the size of an English sparrow 
and a robin, brown with a putty-colored 
breast, alike in the male and female. It has, 
says Mr. Bok, an intelligent expression. 

Mr. Bok wishes to go on public record as 
never having said that the song of the 
nightingale was superior to the blackbird or 
American mocking-bird. How could he 
know, he inquires, when he has never 
heard one sing? 

Surprisingly little other than the testi- 
mony of poets is known about the nightin- 
gale. It becomes impossible therefore to 
predict with any certainty that the species 
can be transplanted to America. A bird 
who frequents only six counties in England, 
for example, and will always return after . 
migration to the very spot is not to 
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be counted upon easily to establish a new 
home. 

The nightingales disappear from their 
northerly home on September 20, destination 
unknown, although the route has been 


spied out sufficiently to make it seem prob- 
able that a trip of some four thousand miles 
is accomplished before they return, the 
cocks on April 8, to find the best nest sites 
for the hens who return on April to. 





Parents Come In for Their Share of the Blame 


HE appearance of Children (New 

York), a magazine for parents, edited 
and published by the Parents’ Publishing 
Company of which George J. Hecht is 
president, is a significant milestone in the 
new science of child-rearing. The venture, 
which has the endorsement of sixty eminent 
educators and leaders of thought, numbers 
among its editors proper Julia Lathrop, 
long head of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Angelo Patri, Glenn Frank, Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Dr. Livingston Farrand of the 
Child Health Organization, Dr. Helen T. 
Wooley of the Columbia University Child 
Welfare Institute, James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive, Mrs. Gruenberg, director 
of the Child Study Association of America, 
Mrs. Rippin of the Girl Scouts. Through 
the medium of this magazine the great new 
funds of practical knowledge about child- 
rearing and welfare will be brought to the 
attention of fathers and mothers. 

One of the interesting features of the 
first issue is an article by Dr. Ernest R. 
Groves of Boston University entitled ‘In- 
side Tips for Fathers,” in which he declares 
that American fathers contribute too little 
to family life and mothers contribute too 
much, and suggests that, at least a short 
time each day, the father should talk or 
read or play quietly with his son or daughter, 
alone. Above all the father should show 
interest and knowledge in his children’s 
affairs if he wishes to avoid becoming 
merely the family pocketbook. A wise 
hint is this one: ‘‘ Don’t attempt to entertain 
your child with a mind occupied elsewhere. 
They will perceive and resent it.” 

Other articles range over a variety of 
subjects from urging foods upon children to 
the advisability of football for the not-to- 
strong boy—all of them by specialists in 
their fields. 

In Sunset (San Francisco) one of the 
West’s progressive magazines, Adele Hum- 
phrey, principal of a large Western school, 
_ tells ‘‘What’s the Matter With Parents.” 
According to Miss Humphrey the chief 


vices among the parents of her pupils are 
matrimonial unhappiness and instability, 
petty acts of dishonesty, lack of interest in 
the school, gullibility and insufficient super- 
vision of recreation coupled with a tendency 
always to believe the worst. Most of 
these might be summed up together as lack 
of intelligent knowledge about the child. 
The October bulletin of the National 
Child Labor Committee, The American 
Child (New York) appears in greatly 
expanded form with several articles related 
to children’s work. Dr. R. S. Woodworth 
of Columbia appeals to parents and em- 
ployers not to exploit the child so that his 
mental development, his emotions, and 
outlook on life will be warped. An article 
in Intelligent Parenthood (Chicago Uni- 
versity Press) makes the same plea. It 
must be remembered that chores, house- 
work, school home work, practising, etc., 
must all be included in the category of work. 
A last angle on the subject is that of 
twelve-year-old Elizabeth Benson of the 
highest intelligence quotient ever recorded, 
who writes in Vanity Fair (New York) on 
“Are Children People?” Most certainly 
they are, she says, and many of the troubles 
of both adults and children comes from 
disregard of this important fact. The 
child has the need of any human being for 
courtesy, justice and understanding: 


Take the matter of justice. Even the best of 
parents are tyrants, sole arbiters of our fate, a 
court of justice in which the father or mother is 
judge, jury, and prosecuting attorney. There is no 
attorney for the defense. The defendant is seldom 
allowed to take the stand in his own defense. 

“But what did I do, Mama?” Johnny begs 
between sobs. ‘‘You know good and well what 
you did! I don’t want to hear another word out 
otsyoul oc..." 

I believe it was Mother’s discovery, when I was 
a baby, that children are people, that was largely 
responsible for my rapid progress through school. 
Just because she did regard me as a person, she 
insisted that I must think for myself, take care oi 
myself physically, and develop myself morally and 
spiritually from within. 


Parents break promises too lightly. They 
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keep children far too dependent on them. 
They are intolerant of childish make- 
believes, injuries, and admirations. 
Following is a list, by no means complete, 
of articles on parent-training and child- 
training which have appeared recently in 
general magazines of national circulation: 
“Paralyzing the Child” in the Forum for July; 
“That Pal Idea” (June 5) and “‘Changing Johnny’s 
Behavior” (August 14) in the Saturday Evening 
Post; “Don’t Try to Make Your Child in Your Own 
Image” (June), “I Won’t Be a Hindrance to My 
Children” (August), “Dad Should Captain the 
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Ship” (August) and “Nipping Trouble in the 
Bud” (August) in the American Magazine; ‘‘Home, 
Job, or Both” in the Nation for June 2; ‘‘What 
Should Parents Know?” (June 14), ‘‘Who Is the 
Owner of This Child?” (July 21), ‘“Child-study 
Mothers” (Sept. 1), and ‘‘ Babbitt, Jr.”’ (Sept. 8) 
in the New Republic; “Educating Educated Mothers” 
in the Literary Digest for Sept. 4; ““The Whole 
Family Studies Euthenics” in the Woman Citizen 
for September; ‘‘ Twigs of Prejudice” in the Survey 
for Sept. 1; “‘Train up a Child . . .” in Scribner’s 
for September. In addition, hardly an issue of the 
regular women’s periodicals appears without a 
discussion of some phase of the subject by a respon- 
sible authority. 





The Inwardness of Britain’s Indian Problem 


N 1919 England, in answer to repeated 

expressions of nationalistic feeling, gave 
to India what it considered its own choicest 
possession, parliamentary institutions, and 
its own cherished political ideal, responsible 
government in a democratic state. Since 
then, puzzling and irritatingly enough to 
the British, there has been nothing but 
tumult and discontent. The truth of the 
matter is, writes The Round Table (London) 
a quarterly review of the politics of the 
British Commonwealth, that India regards 
democracy as a piece of political machinery 
and not as a spiritual concept. As an 
ideal it is opposed to the very fundamentals 
of both Hindu and Moslem social structure. 
Behind this lies the utter incompatibility 
of the oriental and occidental conception of 
the world and of life. The one is con- 
templative, essentially spiritual, the other 
active, utilitarian, and in a certain sense, 
materialistic. 

“To the economic, social, and intellectual 
codes which the occident has brought to and 
forced upon India, she opposes with 
desperate ardor entirely different codes 
which are the creation of her own racial 
genius, and under which she has lived for 
innumerable centuries,” writes Maurice 
Pernot in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
September 15. 

In a matter such as this it is not the 
opinions of the learned nor the nationalist 
leaders which are significant, but rather the 
feelings of the people for whom the economic 
and social problem is real and acute. And 
it is the opinion of these that while India 
has profited economically from the ex- 
perience and organization of the occidentals, 
while famines and epidemics are less 
tragic and less frequent, communication 


better, order maintained, these are merely 
the result of a political organization of 
which the Indian genius is incapable, and 
which they have been glad enough to 
adopt. But when it comes to the overturn- 
ing of social and economic states which are 
the outgrowth of the Indian soul, can the 
people so imposed upon derive any benefits? 
“The West has made of India a rich 
country,” quotes M. Pernot, ‘‘and of the 
Indians, a poor people.”’ Under the name 
of progress, he continues, Indians of every 
class are made into underpaid industrial 
workers. India is not governed; she is 
exploited. 

The downfall of Gandhi and his policy of 
passive resistance and civil disobedience, 
one doomed to failure from the start, did not 
mean that Indian codperation was gained. 
The Indian nationalist is quite prepared to 
follow all the proper conventions of parlia- 
mentary government, but if it is pointed 
out to him that parliament should mean 
something more than mere mechanism he 
parts company with us. Elections, the 
will of sovereign people, the democratic 
ideal are all antitheses of the essentials of 
social existence as far as he is concerned. 

In addition to this fundamental diver- 
gence the British have on their hands the 
difficult antagonism of the Hindus and 
Moslems, who are never in accord for 
long; the Hindu with his elaborate caste 
system, his meditative mode of life; his 
disregard for many of the civic virtues of 
the West; the Moslem with his divided 
allegiance to India and Islam, with Islam 
standing always first in a choice of loyalties. 

The Hindustan Review (Calcutta) pub- 
lishes in its recent quarterly issue a study of 
the present political situation by Sir 
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Chimanlal Setalyad, with an able review of 
the forces developing Indian nationalism, 
the happy codperation of the war period and 
at its end the violent Islamic antagonism to 
Great Britain, and the sudden flaming of 
Hindu nationalism. Britain offered and 
finally gave to India parliamentary govern- 
ment, but India’s leaders at least realized 
that political independence means little 
unless coupled with economic independence. 
For two years Mr. Gandhi brought to- 
gether Hindu and Moslem in his non- 
coéperation movement. He awakened the 
masses to political consciousness as had 
never been done in India before, but the 
enthusiasm so aroused proved ungovern- 
able. It soon became apparent that the 
Government could not be overthrown by 
Gandhi’s ‘tactics, and in 1922, with his 
arrest by the British, the movement came 
to an end: 


Between conflicting Hindu and Moslem 
demands, between the Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, between the: political parties, 
the Government must steer a . difficult 
course. The Indian author concludes with 
the plea that the Government show sym- 
pathy with the wise and sane group in 
India, and act in accordance with their 
reasonable demands, as the best way to the 
efficient codperation and cordial friendship 
of the masses: 

The Government, on their part, must not be slow 
to move and must avoid the impression that they 
do not make any advance unless they are con- 
strained to do so by intense agitation. They 
must encourage and strengthen the hands of -the 
sober and thinking elements in the Indian com- 
munity by respecting and acceding to their sug- 
gestions and demands. The Government have 
unfortunately -given too much importance to. the 
Swarajists and have ignored the reasonable and 
correct attitude adopted by the other political 
parties. 





The Malaise of Alsace 


LSACE, for all that she has been 
rescued from the rude abductor who 
carried her off fifty years ago, is not satis- 
fied with things as they are, we are told by 
Sir Robert Donald in the Spectator (London) 
for September 4. She wants more of her 
own way without going to the length of 
a political separation from France, and 
onlookers are for the most part sym- 
pathetic. 

Very little attention has been paid 
recently to the country for which so much 
blood was shed. Her troubles were con- 
sidered a clesed book upon her restoration 
to the country from which she had been 
torn. We are now beginning to see, how- 
ever, that the vanquished and Alsace had 
much in common. The country prospered 
under a social system suited and satisfac- 
tory, although she never ceased to chafe 
under a régime so contrary to her opinions 
and ideals. Return to France was looked 
upon as the way to freedom and domes- 
tic bliss. 

Actually, however, while the new over- 
lord lacks the order and system of the old, 
he is not less severe, and does not com- 
pensate by being capable. Above all, he 
expects all signs of German affiliation to be 
instantly blotted out. He insists that 
the native language be forgotten, and the 
customs of centuries, which happened to be 


more akin to the German than the French, 
be changed overnight. 

To add to the confusion, the new over- 
lord unwisely called to his assistance out- 
siders who did not know local conditions. 
This was not only a reflection upon Alsatian 
ability; it meant misunderstanding and 
friction. Add to this the fact that trade 
has been not so good, administration less 
efficient and taxes higher. 


Madame’s kinsmen were not allowed to occupy 
positions where they could have helped to make 
things go better. They were shut out, looked at 
with suspicion just as they had been under the 
former master. And no one on the spot had au- 
thority to settle any question; everything had to be 
referred to the distant capital. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Alsace has put forward a claim for more 
domestic freedom and the right to manage 
her own affairs in harmony with her 
customs, opinions and ideals. ‘‘She has 
been bandied about, bought and sold by 
kings, conquered and reconquered, but 
through all the changing centuries her 
characteristics have persisted.” It is this 
determination to preserve them which is 
at the root. of her malaise, and is the basis 
for the organization of the Heimatbund, an 
association for the preservation of her 
national characteristics, to which the country 
is giving almost universal support. 
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Psychology and the Matter 


HE attitudes of America and Europe 

with regard to post-war settlements 
have been discussed from the psychological 
angle before, but for the average fair- 
minded citizen of America or Europe, John 
Erskine’s analysis of the evolution of 
present-day states of mind since the war, 
in the October Century (New York), cannot 
fail to be of interest and profit whether the 
reader agrees wholly or in part with Mr. 
Erskine. Mr. Erskine’s conclusions based 
on his analysis call for the cancellation of 
the war debts in the interests of peace, and 
suggest that such an act will probably not 
receive the gratitude it deserves. 

It is legends, not facts, which must be 
understood and dealt with by those cherish- 
ing inter-allied friendship. The legends of 
Europe are so different from the ones of 
America as to be incomprehensible one to 
another. Had psychology not done its 
work, a larger group of persons on both 
continents would see the situation as it 
appears now to a few: a difficult situation 
for both neighbors (one of whom has been 
forced, really forced, to borrow of the other 
a sum which now he cannot repay). It isa 
situation humiliating to one of them, yet 
honorable, since it was unavoidable, and 
calling merely for intelligent generosity on 
one side and self-respecting gratitude on the 
other. 

The first of Europe’s legends which make 
the above simple statement of the problem 
so totally inadequate, is that America’s 
wealth is all the result of the war, and the 
war, indeed, was fought to give it to her. 
Second, the English particularly believe 
that we committed a sin by entering the 
war so tardily; by so doing we lost our souls, 
and too few of our men were killed for us to 
recover our souls altogether. Third, when 
we entered it was understood that we were to 
furnish money, arms, supplies, and they 
men,—the legend grows that the money 
was an apology for not sending the men, 
and the two million who did reach France 
bid fair to be forgotten. ‘Despite the 
American cemeteries abroad,” says Mr. 
Erskine, “the day may come when more 
than one sensible person over there will 
sincerely believe we never got across at all.” 

Then there is the other side of the pic- 
ture, also ably presented by Mr. Erskine. 
America believes that France and Belgium 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF WAR DEBTS 


Europe: “It is not sufficient to throw me the belt [further 
loans]; you must take the weight [war debts] from my legs 
also.”” 


From JI 420 (Florence, Italy) 


fought in defense, against a foe more 
powerful than they. For such a reason we 
entered also: “For the average American 
the war was a tragic quarrel among nations 
which were all our friends, and to intervene 
on either side hurt us.” Neither then nor 
now had the ancestral hatreds and feuds 


. of Europe any place in our minds. We did 


not enter the war for the Fourteen Points 
a clever Germany got us to state, nor to 
establish a league of nations. We refuse to 
believe that it had anything to do with 
our souls. We believe our wealth to be 
not the result of the war, which only pro- 
vided us with cause for extra effort: 


What the war did was to wake us up and get us 
into world affairs. Whether that means wealth 
or ruin, perhaps a few centuries can tell. 


We think we got an Army across the 
ocean, and in remarkably short order, and 
that it helped. We also believe that our 
men met with a disposition to render our 
services inconspicuous the minute our men 
arrived in France. 

After all, it is the state of mind of to- 
morrow which is of particular importance. 
There is no reason to believe that European 
criticism of America will subside, but at 
least we should do all we can to avoid turn- 
ing “an irrational state of mind into a 
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dangerous hate.” And this can best be 
done by prompt cancellation of the war 
debt, and for a purely psychological reason: 


It is probably wise to drop the whole matter now, 
and pay the bill ourselves. It would have been a 
privilege to undertake such a stupendous burden 
for friends who acknowledged the debt, and their 


gratitude would have made it easier, but it is none 
the less wise to.undertake it, even though they now 
acknowledge the debt only in a legal sense, by which 
they mean they don’t really owe it. It would be 
pleasant to think that if we cancel the whole sum, 
they will appreciate the gift. As a matter of fact, 
however, they will probably feel we have been forced 
to concede that we, not they, owed the money. - 





For Unprejudiced Readers Only 


UR most discussed and most disturbing 
domestic question, Prohibition, re- 
ceives the attention of William Dever, 
Mayor of Chicago, and of Jerome D. 
Greene in the October Aélantic Monthly 
(Boston). Mayor Dever issues a plea for 
the true facts be they what they may. 
He writes that he has acquired experience 
in enforcement during his three and a half 
years in office, which has led him to the 
conclusion that in the interests of domestic 
peace and public safety definite information, 
which will allow constructive legislation 
to eliminate the evils and to preserve the 
benefits, is a matter of primary importance. 
The evidence presented before the Senate 
sub-committee recently by both the sup- 
porters and opponents of prohibition was 
by no means such as to provide a basis for an 
adjustment of the problem. As yet, in fact, 
“no intelligent or far-sighted attempt has 


been made by an organized body, made up - 


of persons without preconceived prejudices 
on the matter, to learn the actual facts in 
the case,’’ writes Mayor Dever. And this 
is in spite of the complexity and intricacy 
of a problem which affects importantly and 
directly almost every home in the nation, 
and threatens efficient government itself. 
For fifty years temperance and indeed 
total abstinence had been on the increase 


in this cecuntry. Twenty-four States had. 


already adopted local legislation. The 
trouble began when the attempt was made 
to impose enactment in the industrial 
States of the North and East. In Mayor 
Dever’s opinion, force will never be able to 
control for long those communities which do 
not believe in prohibition. It is, therefore, 
the practicability rather than the de- 
sirability of prohibition which should be 
given careful and tolerant study. Mayor 
Dever concludes: 

It is not the purpose of the writer to give advice as 
to what settlement of the question would be the part 


of wisdom, but merely to indicate that in the welter 
of charges and countercharges and the contradictory 


reports and statistics presented by the contestants, 
no one is in a position to determine what has been 
the actual effect of the attempt to enforce national 
prohibition; that in the present chaotic state of pub- 
lic opinion and knowledge on the question the factors 
upon which a final conclusion may be reached are 
not known to anybody; and that our first duty :s to 
set about to find the truth or the falsity of the con- 
flicting claims and counterclaims. 


An entirely: different attack on the prob- 
lem is presented by~Mr. Greene, former 
secretary of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
New York banker. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment appears to him not an infringement on 
personal liberty as is so often protested, but 
a serious and disastrous infringement on 
community freedom. All law-abiding citi- 
zens are accustomed to many limitations 
upon their freedom for the good of the 
community. The practical question then 
becomes, therefore, whether the preponder- 
ant and effective sentiment of a community 
regards the prohibition amendment as 
necessary to well-being. As Mayor Dever 
pointed out, it is perfectly apparent that a 
large proportion of the Northern and 
Eastern States are composed of communities 
who do not so consider it. In Mr. Greene’s 
opinion the federal enactment should and 
is doomed to fail, because it is an attempt 
to impose the will of the national govern- 
ment in a domain appropriate only to 
local control: 

The great mistake of the Eighteenth Amendment 
from the temperance point of view has been that it 
substituted a national law, wholly regardless of com- 
munity sentiment and community liberty, for the 
method of gradual prohibition based on local and 
State enactment. 


Mr. Greene, unlike Mr. Dever, recom- 
mends a course of procedure. An attitude 
of acquiescence and encouragement of the 
process of nullification is that suggested. 
“There is a point at which an obnoxious 
law, meeting with less and less observance, 
reaches the category of a dead letter,” 
observes Mr. Greene hopefully. As a 
program of action, men who sympathize 
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with State regulation of liquor traffic and 
oppose the intrusion of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be elected to office, and ap- 
propriations for enforcement should be 
withheld. 

“This is not a counsel of lawlessness,” 
writes Mr. Greene, ‘‘for law rests funda- 
mentally on public opinion and_ public 
opinion can assert itself as effectively and 


MR. JEROME D. GREENE OF NEW YORK 


rightfully in breaking as in making a 
law... .”’ And it is “wholly to the interest 
of the temperance cause that the present 
abortive effort to make people temperate 
by Federal legislation should collapse,” 
he continues, ‘“‘so that the healthy progress 
of temperance, so unfortunately interrupted 
by the Eighteenth Amendment, may be 
resumed.” 





Need for Economic Organization in Europe 


HE need for economic organization in 

Europe is a matter which does not 
receive the serious attention it deserves, 
writes an economist in Nova Svoboda 
(Prague, Czechoslovakia). In the small 
central European states the need is espe- 
cially imperative, for it is upon them that 
the weight of custom barriers and fluctua- 
tion in foreign trade falls most heavily. A 
tax on gloves in Great Britain, prohibition 
in the United States, have immediate reper- 
cussions upon the commerce of Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria or Hungary. Countries 
mainly self-supporting suffer less severely, 
yet the uncertainties of the European and 
foreign markets are responsible for attempts 
to support industries for which the natural 
conditions of the country are unfavorable. 
A division of production, allowing each 


country to specialize in those fields for 
which resources, climate, etc., best fit it, 
would be in the interests of all, and bear 
heavily upon none. 

Until a survey of European countries is 
made by some sort of Pan-European or- 
ganization it is granted that nothing can be 
done. The method of security, or the fitness 
of Europe to-day or in the near future to 
initiate such a necessarily peaceful organiza- 
tion, are not discussed by the author. 

A following or coincident step with the 
establishment of an economic Pan-Europe 
should be the establishment of reasonable 
trade relations between continents. In- 
ternal codperation alone, however, would 
restore and maintain Europe in her old 
place of economic domination of the 
world. 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN THE GOLD-RUSH PERIOD 


San Francisco Has a “*Sesqui’’ 


T IS not easy for residents of the Eastern 
and Southern States to think of the City 
of the Golden Gate as having any part ina 
sesqui-centennial celebration. Yet it is a 
fact that this year, 1926, marks the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the settlement that has become 
the city of San Francisco. Last month there 
was a pageant representing the arrival of a 
little band of priests, soldiers and settlers, 
as they came to San Francisco Bay in 1776 
from Mexico. A writer in the New York 
Times Magazine of October to says: 


The whole company that made the arduous jour- 
ney a century and a half ago consisted of but 240 
persons, 30 of them women. When the blue Pacific 
was disclosed to their eyes they had performed the 
almost unbelievable achievement of crossing deserts 
and untracked mountains to found a new empire for 
Spain. That same summer the Liberty Bell rang 
in Philadelphia and the Colonies made ready for 
war against England. But the peal scarce sounded 
beyond the Appalachian range. Three thousand 
miles of wilderness lay between the Eastern sea- 
board and the Spanish pioneers, who had ventured 
into the unknown upon a mission half practical, 
half fanciful. Gold, as ever, was the lure. 

When the first pathfinders broke a way into 
California and beheld its wealth, the colonial Gov- 
ernment of Mexico began the establishment of 
missions and military posts. But before the settle- 
ment of San Francisco all of these posts were in the 
south. The new colony represented the greatest 
effort and the furthest advance north. The settlers 
brought seed and cattle and now made ready to 
live upon the land. Failure could have but one 
meaning. 


Much as they desired to find treasure in 
California, the Spanish settlers were not 
destined to discover gold: 


San Francisco, for three-quarters of a century, 
was a town of sun-dried bricks, sleepily thriving 
upon its ring of hills. In the ’40s England looked in- 
quiringly at this desirable province. American eyes 
turned westward. Lewis and Clark had told magical 
accounts of the Pacific slope, and the spirit of 
pioneering urged men to undertake a new trek. 
Russia reached forth a hand and seemed bent upon 
American acquisitions. 

When it became evident that the United States 
would clash with Mexico, which has fallen heir to 
California, we dispatched John C. Frémont and a 
squadron to seize the country. But control, formally 
ceded to the United States in 1848, already had 
passed measurably into American hands. 


Finally, when gold was found on the 
south fork of the American River, the little 
settlement known as San Francisco sprang 
into life. In 1848 it was a straggling town 
of about fifty houses. In the fall of that 
year from 6,000 to 10,000 men were mining 
in the Sierras. In 1849 not less than 100,000 


newcomers arrived. Five hundred ships 
put into its harbor from the far corners ot 
the world. Of course there were no houses 
to receive them. A city of tents and shacks 
sprang up. Then came disastrous fires 
that swept through the streets of shacks. 
There were four fires in as many years. 
The familiar mining-camp history that has 
been repeated many times since the days 
of ’49 was enacted in San Francisco. 
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Higher Education of Women and the Home 


HE higher education of women as a 

social force is of such comparatively 
recent origin that its results are as yet only 
partially apparent and often misinter- 
preted, writes Nancy E. Scott in the bi- 
monthly American Journal of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago. The im- 
pression is widespread that as the edu- 
cational scale rises the number of women 
who marry proportionally decreases. If 
this fact and the attendant assumption, that 
education and economic independence de- 
stroy woman’s love for the home, are true, 
the danger to society of higher education for 
women cannot be overestimated. But are 
there just grounds for the above decision, 
and is not the reverse the more likely fact? 
asks Miss Scott. It seems to her probable 
that in a movement of such vast potenti- 
ality, the effect which seems so sinister may 
be only a step toward a state of things 
relative to home life which will make 
universally possible such homes as hereto- 
fore have existed largely as ideals, to be 
realized by the exceptionally intelligent, 
educated few. 

There are as yet only three generations of 
college women, the first too small numeri- 
cally to render reliable any conclusions 
based on it, the third as yet too young. 
To the second generation of college women 
belong those now mature whose unmarried 
status is relatively fixed, and concerning 
whom disquieting deductions have been 
made. Miss Scott divides these women 
into two outstanding groups: (1) the 
wealthy who desired self-expression or use- 
fulness and had sufficient personality to 
break with tradition and go to college; 
(2) the less wealthy, with innate ability, 
who also desired self-expression, and hoped 
thereby to raise their economic status. 
Certainly these women of ability and 
initiative are not the “old maids” of 
fiction and fun whose disappearance any 
supporter of Darwinian theory should 
laud. Nor are they selfish Sybarites, 
enjoying economic independence and free- 
dom from housework and child-bearing. 
They are normal women, affirms Miss 
Scott, whose home instincts have been 
heightened, not lessened, by their training. 
Their non-marriage, according to her, is 
due to social pressure based on economic 
values, and to their own idealism. 


In all probability, more women than men 
support aged parents or educate young 
brothers and sisters, the author ventures. 
Voluntarily or involuntarily many women 
are forced into situations where pressure 
is brought to bear at home against marriage. 
In the business world as well the trained 
woman must most of the time forfeit her 
place when she marries. “The discrimi- 
nation against the trained woman in this 
regard is highly illogical and the root of 
much social bungling,” writes Miss Scott. 
“In the lower economic levels a large per- 
centage of the women workers are married . 
and the mothers of small children.”” Upon 
these least efficient women falls the task of 
solving the difficult problem of home- 
keeping and wage-earning, while the woman 
of training and social vision is not allowed 
to try. 

Greater than the economic factor keeping 
these women from marriage, however, is the 
idealism bred of the new education. ‘Dur- 
ing the period that higher education has 
been open to women the social evolution 
of women has gone on more rapidly than 
that of men, a result due largely to inherent 
differences in their objectives in getting an 
education.”’ The man aims at training for 
success in profession or in business; the 
woman, although she uses her education to 
compete with man in the economic field, 
applies the knowledge gained to her inner 
life and aims in a way that men do not. 
“From the material of her education she 
seized upon those concepts which bore 
directly or indirectly upon the home, 
ineradicably her supreme interest... . 
She became more socially minded. Not 
wealth, social prestige, or a life of parasitic 
ease for herself, but rather health, ability, 
character, were what she sought in a 
husband . . . and since she was economi- 
cally independent, she could choose.”” Man 
has been slow to understand and accept 
this new attitude; his ideals for wives have 
not kept pace with hers, and the home has 
been temporarily the loser. 

Yet the “mother-instinct” has found 
outlet in numberless ways in the lives of 
these women. It appears significant to the 
author that welfare movements, professional 
philanthropy and the like, have had their 
origins at a time coincident with the coming 
into evidence of college women in large 
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numbers. Even in technical businesses, 
points out Miss Scott, a woman’s success is 
often due to some good housekeeping 
instinct. And these unmarried women, as 
soon as they can afford it, have homes and 
often adopt children. 

Eventually the trained woman will take 
her natural place in the home. More and 
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more, in the home and at schools, child 
training is being left to women, and the 
fact that our men will be women-trained is 
certainly not without social weight. And 
through these and other lines of endeavor in 
which women play a large part, the genera! 
thought of the age relative to home life and 
_its standards is being gradually raised. 





The State of Poetry 


OBERT GRAVES, poet and scholar, 
writes in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (New York) on the place and 
nature of poetry at the present time con- 
trasted with what it should be. Among the 
low-brow public, he declares, readers of the 
cheap fiction magazines and best seller 
novels, it isin a poor way. The reason lies 
in that this is a public created by ele- 
mentary education the aims of which are 
industrial and civic efficiency rather than 
the humaner culture, and which succeeds 
most often in developing a strong prejudice 
against poetry. Against the novel and 
short story, which have no place in the 
curriculum, no such prejudice exists. The 
mezzo-brow public has had two or three 
years more schooling, and. it reads more 
reputably. Yet here too the major de- 
mand is for the short story, and next the 
novel. The short-story genre, as a result 
of great and sincere demand, has made 
great strides forward during this century; 
for poetry there has been no demand at all. 
Verse exists in the modern magazine and 
bookstore window only as a survival of the 
days when crowds queued up for a new 
canto of “Don Juan”: 


The mezzo-brow attitude toward the poet has 
since the boom days become a most unhealthy one: 
it is like that of modern youth toward its parents, a 
sentiment that has gradually changed after a series 
of disappointments and misunderstandings from 
affectionate respect to scorn and indifference. 

There is nothing wrong with poetry in itself; as 
there is nothing wrong with parenthood itself; both 
are inevitable forms of life; but the claim of a 
certain generation of parents to regulate the lives of 
their growing sons and daughters according to a 
traditional method cannot be met when that 
method is unsuited to the changed conditions of 
life. These sons and daughters will, however, soon 
marry and become parents themselves, however 
strongly they disapprove of parenthood; and poetry 
like parenthood is an instinct that cannot be long 
repressed. 


Education and the pulpit are the two 


main forces, says Mr. Graves, which have 
led the public to regard all poets with 
suspicion. The profession has lost not 
only its prestige but its respectability. “It 
has become next to impossible for a serious 
practicing poet to get a hearing from the 
middle-class public who are numerically 
large enough to support dozens of poets, and 
still less from the low-brow public which 
could afford to make them men of wealth.” 
Poetry is being left to gifted amateurs, to 
idlers who desire a literary reputation, and 
to retiring judges, ambassadors and _pro- 
fessors ‘‘who crown their careers with a 
volume of graceful verse.” Yet 

The public that is acquiring a short story sense, 
and a film sense, and a fast traffic sense, and a radio 
sense is not a dull public.”” And so routine ridden 


are they that any stimulant to thought of an 
adventurous kind is most welcome. 


But the extent of the adventurousness is 
bound within the limits of a utilitarian 
education and life—which does not include 
poetry. And the less poetry is wanted the 
duller it gets, and the duller it gets the less it 
is wanted. Poetry has become, in the 
metaphor chosen by Mr. Graves, a lumber- 
ing coach whose gilt crests and plumes seem 
out of place beside that speedy and efficient 
motor car, the short story. Yet it is Mr. 
Graves’ contention that poetry can and 
should stand in the relation to prose, not as 
the antiquated coach, but as the airplane 
to the automobile: “Properly handled, 
poetry has certain mechanical advantages 
Over prose: prose can never rise off the 
ground....” 

Simply put, the intrinsic virtues of poetry are 
these: Its rhythms, rhymes, and texture have an 
actual toxic effect on the central nervous system. 
In the resulting condition, the imaginative powers 
are quickened and strengthened, voices are heard, 
images are called up, and various emotions felt of a 
far greater intensity than in waking life. 


Advertising men and teachers have long 
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ago learned this psychological effect of 
verse on mental receptivity. In addition, 
it has the power to evoke an awareness of 
hidden association and implication behind 
phrases which would go accepted at face 
value in prose. The reader of poetry is 
often capable of understanding, while 
reading, far more than he ordinarily could. 
Poetry is able to use both the method of 
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logic and the method of fantastic thought, 
with music to convey what these two 
cannot. 

This is Mr. Graves’ theory of poetry. 
Certainly, he concludes, the heyday of 
poets will not return until the world is free 
of economic obsession, standardized in- 
dustry, and the standardized mentalities 
these breed. 





Eugene 


NE of the few living American artists to 

have won international recognition, and 
with it a more than fair share of misunder- 
standing, is Eugene O’Neill, the playwright, 
whose work has been produced in New York 
and Tokio, in Copenhagen and Bombay, in 
Prague and Manila. In Scribner’s (New 
York) for October, Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, first man to 
give a college course in 
American drama, editor of 
“Representative American 
Plays,” and ardent admirer 
and friend of Eugene 
O’Neill, discourses on the 
“O’Neill myth” which is 
the result of the misunder- 
standing of the real signifi- 
cance of his work. 

Although a writer is not 
always the best exponent of 
his own artistic purpose, 
says Dr. Quinn, in a recent 
letter to him O’Neill puts 
his position most forcibly: 


But where I feel myself most 
neglected is just where I set 
most store by myself—as a bit 
of a poet who has labored with 
the spoken word to evolve orig- 
inal rhythms of beauty where beauty apparently 
isn’t—‘‘ Jones,” “Ape,” ‘‘God’s Chillun,” ‘“De- 
sire,”-etc.—and to see the transfiguring nobility 
of tragedy, in as near the Greek sense as one 
can grasp it, in seemingly the most ignoble, de- 
based lives. And just here is where I am a most 
confirmed mystic, too, for I’m always, always 
trying to interpret Life in terms of lives, never 
just lives in terms of character. I’m always acutely 
conscious of the Force behind—(Fate, God, our 
biological past creating our present, whatever one 
calls it—Mystery, certainly)—and of the one 
eternal tragedy of Man in his glorious, self-destruc- 
tive struggle to make the Force express him in- 
stead of being, as an animal is, an infinitesimal 
incident in its expression. My profound conviction 
is that this is the only subject worth writing about. 





EUGENE O’NEILL, AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHT 


O’ Neill 

Here lies the reason for his apparently 
contradictory artistic methods—called va- 
riously “sordid realism,” “grim naturalism,” 
“lying moral romanticism,” “immoral, vio- 
lent expressionism.”’ Behind them all is the 
one fixed purpose—to truly interpret aspir- 
ing humanity, aspiring upward, even through 
sin and shame. In American 
art, O’Neill is a progressive. 
His theme is a step beyond 
that of the battle for self- 
expression and self-realiza- 
tion, which preoccupied 
those authors just preceding 
him. Whatever his char- 
acters may attempt, success 
or failure means little; it is 
the struggle for a place in 
creation which is worth 
while. 

The test of drama is, after 
all, the stage production, 
and it is always apparent 
that the audience receives 
a dramatic impression from 
O’Neill’s work. Back of the 
human character he creates, 
he sees a force much greater 
than any character, for 
O’Neill is a mystic. 

“His audiences gasp often, comprehend 
sometimes, but always apprehend at least 
that a soul is speaking to them who has 
something important to say . . . his plays 
all have a lift, an exaltation, which"is the 
touchstone of true tragedy.” 

His Celtic ancestry leads him to symbol- 
ism as well as mysticism, but it is symbolism 
which does not interfere with the reality of 
the play. He declines limitations of field or 
theme, he is forever breaking theatrical 
rules, but practically never dramatic laws. 

Doctor Quinn compares O’Neill to Haw- 
thorne, who did ‘‘more justice than any 
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other to the shades of life, showed a sym- 
pathy with the crime in our nature, and, 
like Jesus, was the friend of sinners’’—so 
Clarke is reported by Emerson at Haw- 
thorne’s funeral. 


It is encouraging that when an artist like Eugene 
O’Neill resolutely sets his face against the picturing 


of the merely little things of life he should have 
won the wide recognition he already enjoys. He 
paints little souls and big souls, but he never 
consciously gives us the unimportant or the mean. 
He has become the concrete expression of the 
greatest principle in art, that of freedom to choose 
one’s subject anywhere, to treat it in any manner, 
provided always that the characters are great 
figures and the treatment is sincere. 





Comparison of General Motors and Ford 


HE recent excitement over the divi- 

dend extraordinary of the General 
Motors Company has led the editor of the 
New Republic (New York) to meditate on 
the likenesses, the differences of the Ford 
Motor Company and General Motors. 

What may be called the Ford tradition 
is well known to the public. To produce as 
cheaply as possible as good an article as 
possible, the New Republic commences the 
tale; to profit, not by large margins, but 
by a large volume of sales; to live by experi- 
ment, not by tradition; to standardize ruth- 
lessly; to pay good wages for high produc- 
tivity; to eliminate waste; to build the 
organization ‘vertically’; to utilize by- 
products; to reinvest profits in the business; 
to decentralize plants. And the driving 
philosophy is that the profits belong pri- 
marily to the business, which, therefore, must 
not be run for the benefit of outsiders. 

Competition of one kind and another has 
already caused a few concessions in the 
Ford program, it is pointed out. The manu- 
facture of a high-priced car; the sacrifice of 
standardization in the recent models; the 
use of advertising. Other low-priced cars 
are pushing into the field. And the greatest 
of these is General Motors. 

General Motors shares the Ford policy in 
many respects. It makes good articles 
cheaply, seeks large sale volumes, invokes 
standardization and mass production. Its 
organization seems to be even further 
advanced than the Ford: it is not only ver- 
tical, but one might say diagonal. It makes 
not merely a cheap car and a costly car, 
but every stage between, not to mention 
taxi-cabs and trucks. Numerous accessory 
and parts companies make not only things 
for automobiles, but electric refrigeration, 
bicycles, power plants, washing machines— 
we refer the reader to a copy of the Sep- 
tember REVIEW OF REviEws. There are 
innumerable subsidiary companies to han- 
dle every phase of selling, employment, etc. 


It is a masterpiece of proper centralization 
and decentralization. 

Ford car sales have fallen off of late; 
General Motors have not. But that only 
marks the beginning of keen competition 
for both. With the coming of the saturation 
point the future may be precarious for 
either, or both. Maybe it will only serve to 
drive all but these two organizations out of 
the field, strengthening the position of both. 

The most interesting point about it all to 
the author is the difference in ownership of 
the two firms. The one is controlled by 
a genius of production; the other had its 
origin in financial reorganizations and stock 
market speculation. Its principal owners 
are bankers and brokers, not now supremely 
interested in the manufacture of motor 
cars, and not reputed to be concerned more 
with production than with profits. This 
does not mean that it has reached success 
through methods of monopoly, however. 
This Wall Street merger has, in a free field, 


- become a successful rival of Ford through 


the use of Ford’s own technical methods. 
It would seem to prove not, certainly, that 
Mr. Ford’s inventiveness and alertness 
have made no great impression on_ the 
conduct of industry, but perhaps that the 
use of that contribution does not depend on 
a single personality at the top. 

The significance of all this to the author 
is as follows: 

Apparently there is growing up a technique of pro- 
duction and of management which is in a sense self- 
sustaining, which can be applied either under a 
single owner-manager or under financiers, bankers, 
and absentee stockholders. The function of profit 
not put back into plant, the function of profit-seek- 
ing capital from outside the industry, seems to be 
shrinking. Industry, as opposed to ownership, is 
coming to stand on its own feet in a way which 
even Mr. Ford does not fully appreciate. If the 
technique of industry develops so far that it makes 
almost no difference to efficiency how industry 1s 
owned, we shall have a much better chance of relat- 
ing production to large social aims. We shall not 
have to entrust final power to owners seeking little 
beyond the expansion of their properties. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


Detroit as a New Kind of Pittsburgh 


RESUS, according to Mr. French 
Strother writing in the World’s Work 
for October, is not the same old tyrant in 
Detroit that he has been in Pittsburgh and 
other cities where he has made his home. 
It has been a common experience in in- 
dustrial centers to find groups of hovels 
alongside palaces. That was true in Man- 
chester and Liverpool and the same charge 
has been laid against Pittsburgh, but Mr. 
Strother finds things different in Detroit: 


Is it the automobile? Or is it a new generation, 
with brains enough to read the lessons of the past, 
and with a spirit made more humane by what it 
has read? In any event, there is no doubt that 
Detroit is different—and that the difference is 
vastly to the credit of its head and heart. This 
article is written to try to explain it. 

For example: 

There are no tenements in Detroit. 

There is no “capital and labor problem” in 
Detroit. 

Wages are high, hours of labor are short, in 
Detroit. 

The schools of Detroit are a boast of American 
educators. 

Recreation is provided for the masses upon school 
yards and playgrounds and in public parks. 

Cultural opportunities for all are provided by a 
magnificent free public library and numerous 
branch libraries, by: free classes in the arts and the 
crafts, by free symphony concerts, by free exhibi- 
tions of classical and contemporaneous art. And 
by “free” is meant, not the largess of some local 
Croesus who gave a library or a museum or who 
subsidized a school or an orchestra. In Detroit, 
these things have been provided out of the public 
taxes, voted by the citizens, and are free to them 
because they have bought and paid for them. 

Above all else, Detroit is a freeman’s town. It 
has no political boss, no political machine. It has 
no overpowering individual citizen, in whose shadow 
men tremble, nor a group of masterful men whose 
word is law. The civic life of Detroit is moulded 
by its citizenry. What the people want, they get. 
There is plenty of leadership. There are plenty of 
strong men. And here, as everywhere, the leaders 
lead, and the strong men do the heavy work of 
bringing things to pass. But these leaders and 
strong men seem to have the modern conception 
of their powers—the idea that their strength was 
given them that they might serve the common 
good as well as serve their selfish interest. True, 
they make individual fortunes—Henry Ford’s is 
one of the largest in history—but they are not en- 
vied, because they help also the fortunes of the 
men below them. 


It seems probable that the ‘common 
man” in Detroit now has a richer life—in 
leisure time, in money, in the opportunities 
for home life, pleasure and his improvement 
—than his fellow anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. That, at least, is Mr. 


Strother’s conclusion. Certainly he has 
these things more generally and in greater 
abundance than workingmen as a class 
have ever had them before. 

Mr. Strother institutes a comparison be- 
between Pittsburgh and Detroit which is 
not at all favorable to the former city. He 
finds that wages in Pittsburgh, though in- 
creased in money, have not increased rela- 
tively in purchasing power. ‘A high per- 
centage of the working population still 
lives on the verge of destitution.” Civic 
pride in Pittsburgh is lacking. The public 
playgrounds are about one-fifteenth of 
what they should be. While Detroit has 
its faults, those faults are the faults of 
the American people “‘and not of the feudal 
system.” 

Much of the difference between Pittsburgh and 
Detroit is due to Henry Ford, but by no means all. 
Ford accelerated a progress in industrial manage- 
ment that was already under way. Other indus- 
tries in other cities had observed that the old 
system of “telling labor where it got off” was not 
only bad Americanism but bad business as well. 
Many corporations tried “welfare work.” Henry 
Ford tried it, for a time. But that form of paternal- 
ism, too, is un-American and unbusiness-like, and he 
dropped it. 

Ford then gave the most spectacular demonstra- 
tion yet given anywhere, that the best management 
is to pay men enough money so they can afford a 
good living for themselves and their families, and 
then to see to it that their work is so arranged that, 
in decent hours and without indecent pressure, their 
production is sufficient to make the wages profit- 
able. Ford accepted one obvious fact of life, that 
labor cannot in good sense be held responsible for 
its inability to produce efficiently. He accepted the 
responsibility of management to do the thinking, 
and he included in that thinking the figuring out of 
profitable ways of paying good wages for a human 
day’s work. The result is the Ford industries, in 
which the remarkable thing is not their size but 
their universal evidences of prevision, planning, 
thought, and the use of machinery instead of men 
whenever it is humanly possible to make a machine 
do the work. 

Other employers in Detroit have followed the 
same line. They, and Ford, need not be credited 
with angelic altruism of motives, though it is 
pleasanter to believe, it is sounder ethics to 
believe, that unless the motives were good, the 
wonderfully good effects could not have followed. 
Croesus probably did change for the better when he 
moved to Detroit. Croesus was in process of chang- 
ing everywhere in America. He had actually 
learned something in thirty years, or twenty, or ten. 
He had got a better vision of the rights of man; 
a better ideal of what business ought to be; a 
kindlier feeling toward the man less gifted than 
himself; a more American idea of citizenship and 
of the duties of business in helping to develop 
citizens. 
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American Quarterlies 


HE North American Review, long a 

recognized leader of that small group 
of serious thinkers, the quarterly reviews, 
has been sold by its editor, Col. George 
Harvey, to Walter Butler Mahony, brother- 
in-law of Nicholas Murray Butler, and, to 
quote Colonel Harvey, one “admirably 
equipped to maintain its splendid tradition.” 
Mr. Mahony is, like Colonel Harvey, a 
Vermonter, and has practiced law since 
graduation from Amherst, specializing in 
public utilities, and at one time counsel 
for the United States Rubber Company, 
making several trips to the Far East in this 
connection. 

The magazine was started in 1815, and is 
therefore one of the oldest American pub- 
lications to survive to the present day; the 
editors who have helped to build its fine 
tradition include A. P. Peabody, Henry 
Adams, Dana, Edward Everett and James 
Russell Lowell. Colonel Harvey became 


editor in 1899, and throughout his career 
as a diplomat and maker of Presidents he 
has maintained its leadership in political 
and literary fields, gathering distinguished 


names and significant articles in each issue. 
In the current number, the editor looks at 
Europe, the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy com- 
ments on Britain’s industrial situation, the 
Rev. William Adams Brown discusses the 
development of contemporary religion, 
Ernest Ludwig, former Consul-General of 
Austria-Hungary and Hungary, takes up the 
case of Hungary’s war guilt, and Cornelia 
James Cannon deplores the inability of 
Americans to use “the new leisure” and 
urges hobbies upon them. In addition there 
are several other essays, biographical articles, 
poems, and twenty pages of book reviews 
by well-known critics. 

Of equal rank and even more — 
merit is the Yale Review. Its connection 
with the University whose name it bears is 
confined to sharing its editor, Dean Wilbur 
Cross, with the Yale Graduate School, and 
being published by the Yale University 
Press. In the fields of politics, religion, 
social studies, literature, and criticism it 
has established a reputation for being 
careful, scholarly, and thorough. ‘It is a 
periodical without a peer” writes the Boston 
Transcript editorially. ‘Each issue is a 
finished product. It is conservative but 
not reactionary, and often its liberality 


comes to greet us when least expected.” 


The October issue contains articles by 
Willard Sperry on contemporary religion, 
Virginia Woolf on reading, Don Marquis on 
men who make newspapers, Stark Young on 
realism in the theater, Wilbur C. Abbott, 
Harvard authority, on democracy versus 
dictatorship. In addition, Frederick Lu- 
quiens contributes a charming ‘“ Jeremiad 
of a Modern Language Teacher” and Joseph 
Warren Beach finds fault with American 
literature. 

The University of Virginia has given its 
name to the excellent Virginia Quarterly, 
also national in scope, although reflecting 
the thought of the ‘“‘new South” described 
by Edwin Mims in the April REVIEW or 
Reviews and by Sara Haardt in the 
current issue of the quarterly itself. James 
Southall Wilson has edited it during its 
two years of life, and he now has F. String- 
fellow Barr as Managing Editor. In addi- 
tion to Miss Haardt’s article, features of the 
October issue are articles by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Raymond Tucker, and Dos- 
toievsky’s Letters. 

Among more specialized reviews is num- 
bered Foreign A ffairs, which appears under 
the patronage of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York, and is edited by 
Archibald Gary Coolidge and Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. The authoritative quality 
of its contributions make it a valuable aid 
to those interested in world affairs. <A 
quarterly almost exclusively devoted to 
problems of the South, with a few general 
articles in each issue is the twenty-five year- 
old South Atlantic Quarterly, edited by 
William K. Boyd and William Wannamaker 
at Durham, South Carolina. Somewhat 
similar is the Sewanee Review, published 
at the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., with articles almost exclusively 
literary, however. 

Among the most important and broadest 
of the distinctly specialized quarterly re- 
views is Social Forces, a publication of the 
University of North Carolina Press which is 
conceded to have surpassed even the 
scholarly American Journal of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago. An interest- 
ing feature appearing in the last few issues 
are biographical sketches of such men as 
Herbert Adams and W. A. Dunning. 
Similar publications in other fields are the 
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Political Science Quarterly, published by the 
Academy of Political Science of Columbia 
University, The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, published by the Harvard University 
Press, often containing matter of general 
interest, The International Review of Ethics, 
published by the University of Chicago, 
and here again the standard review in the 
field, and The Musical Quarterly, published 
by the Schirmer Music Publishing Com- 
pany, which gathers many noted authorities 
on musical matters in the table of contents. 

The American Historical Review heads 
the list of periodicals devoted exclusively to 
history and including more than fifty jour- 
nals, most of which are issued quarterly, 
distributed throughout the country. Some 
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of these magazines are published under the 
auspices of State historical societies, receiv- 
ing in several instances financial aid directly 
from the State government, others appear 
under private auspices, and still others are 
maintained by semi-public organizations. 
Several of these historical reviews have a 
distinctive scholarly quality, and almost 
all are creditable to the localities and in- 
stitutions from which they are issued. 

There are quarterlies for the fields of 
science, art and education, largely technical ; 
among the most interesting is the Progressive 
Education Quarterly of the Progressive 
Education Society of Washington, D. C., 
edited by Gertrude Hartman, and only 
three years of age. 





Philadelphia 


“ T)HILADELPHIA is certainly the largest 
city in the world whose very name, 
mentioned all by itself on any vaudeville 
stage, brings forth a spontaneous laugh,” 
cheerily begins Mr. Alphonse B. Miller, 
Philadelphian, in the American Mercury for 
October. The reasons for this at the present 
day are hard to see, he continues: traffic 
moves as rapidly and results in as many 
accidents as in any 100 per cent. American 
city; the Chamber of Commerce accounts 
for as much noise and 4s little progress; we 
plan expositions as lavishly, open them as 
tardily, and flop with them as completely 
as any; our politics is as corrupt as the 
best; our defiance of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment just as open. We overestimate our 
population and underestimate our humidity 
with a practised artfulness. The Blue Laws 
pertain not only to Philadelphia but to all 
the State. If an answer is to be found it 
probably lies in the city’s complete com- 
monplaceness, concludes the author. The 
average, matter-of-fact middle class burgher 
has been the butt of jokes since Athenian 
days, and in Philadelphia he is everywhere. 
Houses, row on row of them cosey, circum- 
spect and monotonous; laborers tricked by 
instalment purchase of homes into content; 
“Nor does the same stodgy satisfaction with 
minor objectives fail to animate their 
employers as well. There is no yearning 
after world markets here.” 
Examine us as you will, historically or artistically, 


as well as industrially, and our record is invariably 
that of an infinite number of infinitesimal successes. 


In the annals of the land, the doings of eminent 
Philadelphians, and indeed of Pennsylvanians, 
have been almost negligible. During the Revo- 
lution Philadelphia was the capital of the country, 
and hence the very center of important events, but 
the leading actors in them all came from somewhere 
else . . . we gave one President to the nation, 
but we have been trying our best to forget it ever 
since. ... The names of our sons bob up in the 
more exhaustive histories of the country, but always 
among the more exhausting details. 


Yet in the matter of statistics, Phila- 
delphia makes an excellent showing, Mr. 
Miller continues. Philadelphia is the largest 
manufacturing city in the land, he declares, 
yet contains none of the country’s large 
industries. More textiles are produced 
here than in any one other city, yet no 
leading mills are here. It makes huge 
quantities of steel products, in small 
separate producing agencies. In finance 
the story is the same: substantial, successful 
banks, but not comparing in size with 
those of other large cities. 

‘““A city’s newspapers are probably as 
true an indication of its cultural tempo as 
any that can be found ... first and 
foremost among Philadelphia’s newspapers 
comes the Bulletin. “It is painstakingly 
accurate, with no fire or personality.” 
The most expert of platitudinarians, even 
the writers of party platforms, stand in 
hopeless awe when they read its editorials. 
. . . [know of no paper with so large a circu- 
lation which wields so little influence.’’ The 
Inquirer, says Mr. Miller, is aimed directly 
at the gum-chewing, movie-mad public. 
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The Public Ledger is within the orbit of 
Edward W. Bok and Cyrus H. K. Curtis— 
“at once Philadelphia’s most picturesque, 
colorful, civic-minded, and most dangerous 
citizen.” Theirs is a knack “for first-rate 
mediocrity, for the deification of the com- 
monplace.” The pages of the paper are 
filled with insignificant statements by ex- 
premiers, with special articles of unbeliev- 
ably little value by highly paid correspon- 
dents. So says this Philadelphian. 


Thus in its newspapers Philadelphia finds no 
jarring note to awaken it from dreams of Wool- 
worth ideals. They furnish its smug millions with 
no disturbing news and no disruptive thoughts. ... 
He is fed just the kind of pabulum that he yearns for, 
the kind of invalid’s slops which the delicately 


debilitated and enervated appetite of Philadelphia — 


demand¢. 


Like all commonplace people, Phila- 
delphians substitute habit for thought, but 
glorify it by the names of faithfulness and 
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consistency. As a result new enterprise 
cannot find an entrance; outworn ones live 
on. They are great on staples, in cravats or 
the theater; time must mellow all novelty 
and genius must be diluted for the Phila- 
delphian palate. 


It is machine-fodder we want, not supermen; 
and the elemental maceration needful to produce it 
proceeds relentlessly. Our manufacturers, typically 
enough, are pressing for more and more trade edu- 
cation in our schools, even at the expense of the 
humanities. Every pressure, every environmental 
impulse is directed toward the evolution of a 
stolid, docile, industrial animal, which will never 
know either want or ecstasy. We seek to reduce 
the citizen to the simplest possible organism, and are 
prepared to protect him in return against those 
extremes of existence which wreck commonplace 
souls but are alone able to nurture great ones. And 
there is truly something cosmically ludicrous about 
these featureless, machine-turned, human reitera- 
tions, something of the very living death which 
forms the basis for the immemorial jests about 
Philadelphia. I fear that after all we’re almost as 
funny as we’re supposed to be. 





Do Men Read ? 


RECENT circular published by a firm 
selling library supplies reported the 
findings of a Western librarian who deter- 
mined to discover the reasons why men do 
not use the public library. A committee of 
investigators interviewing the town’s repre- 
sentative business men obtained the answer: 
Man does not want to read, nor can any 
efforts of the library bring him to do so. In 
the pursuit of daily bread he must leave all 
such things to his wife and children. 

Authorities of the New York Public 
Library reading the above-mentioned re- 
port were unanimously of the opinion that, 
whatever the findings of the Western 
librarian, a far different state of affairs 
obtained in New York. Accordingly in- 
vestigations were made. The report as it 
appears in their monthly Bulletin, is as 
follows: 

In the Main Reading Room count was 
made once an hour for a period of one week, 
and it was found that the average for the 
week was 83 men readers to 17 women 
readers. In the Newspaper Room the 
percentage of men averaged 92. In the 


Engineering, Chemistry and Science rooms 
the average percentage of men was 92. 
The Economics division showed an average 
of 87 for men, the Current Periodicals, 84. 
The Oriental, Slavonic and Hebrew divisions 
showed masculine percentages of 83, 80 and 
82. In the American History Room there 
were 76 men readers out of one hundred; 
in the Music Room, 75; the Art Room, 65, 
and the Genealogy Room, 52. ‘There is no 
doubt in the minds of reading-room atten- 
dants that the proportions thus indicated 
are relatively the same all the year round. 

There seems little difference in the 
character or quality of the reading done by 
either sex. In the circulation branches, 
the masculine predominance holds in the 
reading rooms, although almost the same 
number of women as men are card-holders 
for the privilege of withdrawing books. 

“Tt certainly appears,” the report con- 
cludes, “that New York men, busy as they 
traditionally are assumed to be, do find 
time enough to come to the library to read, 
and do find books sufficiently interesting 
to attract them from their offices or homes.” 








THE NEW BOOKS 





Politics and Economics 


Prohibition at Its Worst. By Irving Fisher. 


Macmillan. 255 pp. 


“Face the facts” is Professor Fisher’s motto— 
meaning, ‘‘ Face all the facts.” ‘Prohibition at Its 
Worst,” as a title, is a clever lure to the unconverted; 
for after stating all that can in truth be said about 
the breakdown of prohibition enforcement, the 
book proceeds to make a telling summation of the 
real benefits that the Eighteenth Amendment has 
brought—hygienic, economic and social. The 
author gives particular attention to the supposed 
prevalence of drinking habits among the young, and 
he concludes that new recruits for the army of King 
Alcohol are actually decreasing in numbers. Pro- 
fessor Fisher did not always accept prohibition as a 
solution of the drink problem, but now he sees it as 
“not only the greatest hygienic experiment but the 
greatest economic experiment in history and one of 
the most successful.” 


Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet. By David 
F. Houston. Doubleday, Page and Company. 
Volume I, 369 pp. Volume II, 360 pp. IIl 

Among President Wilson’s official advisers from 
1913 to 1920, none was closer to him than David F. 
Houston who served as his Secretary of Agriculture 
and Secretary of the Treasury. The two volumes 
now published are made up in the main of a record 


of the proceedings of Cabinet meetings as written ‘ 


out by Mr. Houston at the time and from material 
bearing on the events of those momentous years as 
Mr. Houston, with the’advantages of his confidential 
relations with the President, observed them from 
day to day. Not only was Mr. Houston throughout 
those eight years in the complete confidence of 
President Wilson, but he was recognized by his 
associates in the Cabinet as an outstanding leader. 
Thus he was in a most favorable position to become 
the historian of the Wilson Administration. His 
book, however, is not merely a narrative of facts. 
The reader will find that some of its most interesting 
passages are those which reveal the author’s own 
point of view and give his personal estimate of men 
and affairs. 


Fifty Years of British Parliament. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, K. G. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. Vol. I, 316 pp. 
Vol. II, 316 pp. Il. 


Almost simultaneously with his resignation as 
Liberal leader in Great Britain, comes the publica- 
tion of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith’s remarkable 
memoirs of British politics for the past half-century. 
At first as a loyal follower of the great Liberals of 
the last century and later as Prime Minister and 
party leader himself, the author of this work writes 


with unquestioned authority in his survey of British 
liberalism for fifty years. His estimates of his 
colleagues. are all interesting and as a contribution 
to the political history of England, his book i: 
enlightening throughout. 


Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857. By 
Wilfrid Hardy [Callcott. Durham, N. C.: Duke’ 
University Press. 358 pp. 

Much of the current discussion about relations 
between Church and State in Mexico harks 
back to the constitutional changes that were made 
about the middle of the last century. In this 
account by Professor Callcott may be found a co- 
herent account of conditions in Mexico during the 
thirty-five years preceding the Constitution of 1857. 
Heretofore, such a statement has been exceedingly 
difficult to find either in English or Spanish. Ameri- 
cans are peculiarly interested in that period of 
Mexican history because the war between the 
United States and Mexico took place during those 
years. A knowledge of developments in Mexico 
during the mid-Nineteenth Century is essential to 
any clear understanding of the situation to-day. 


The Financing of Social Work. By Arthur W. 
Procter and Arthur A. Schuck. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany. 274 pp. IIl. 

One learns from this study something about the 
newer methods of dealing with social problems on 
the financial side. There are informing chapters on 
“The Community Chest,” “‘Campaign Publicity” 
and “The Drive.” The book is well stocked with 


' further information from the social service field. 


It is a subject that has long needed intelligent 
treatment of the sort that is here bestowed upon it. 


By Helen Wood- 
387 PP. 

One of the first women to attain an important 
position in the advertising profession, Mrs. Wood 
ward has been connected with a wide variety of 
interesting persons and ventures about which she 
writes frankly, entertainingly, and forcefully. It is 
the story of a life of constant change, constant activ- 
ity, constant development. Her pictures of the 
advertising profession show it at its worst and at 
its best. Throughout her career, Mrs. Woodward 
never forgot her sensations as a frightened stenog- 
rapher and her suggestions for the betterment of 
woman’s place in business, all along the scale, are 
frequent and illuminating. The book does not 
attempt to give a formula for success, but rather to 
show that, given ability and personality, the formula 
makes little fundamental difference. About the 
minor codes of business conduct, however, she gives 
many pointers. 


Through Many Windows. 
ward. Harper and Brothers. 
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Philadelphia. By Horace Mather Lippincott. 
Foreword and illustrations by Thornton Oakley. 
Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Company. 270pp. III. 

In this sesqui-centennial year of independence the 
interest of thousands of Americans has been revived 
in the city where the Declaration was written and 
signed. In this book the story of the city is appre- 


ciatedly recorded by a Philadelphian to the manner 
born. Mr. Lippincott writes with knowledge about 
the early life of the town, the old taverns, the 
churches, the commons and parks, the dancing 
assembly and the many institutions and social 
customs which the Philadelphians built into what 
was once the metropolis of America. Mr. Thornton 
Oakley’s drawings admirably supplement the text. 





Biography 


The Family Life of George Washington. 
By Charles Moore. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
266 pp. Il. 


During the past two or three years several im- 
portant books representing the human side of Wash- 
ington’s personality have been published. More 
are promised for the immediate future. In Septem- 
ber appeared the interesting account of Washing- 
ton’s family life, prepared by Mr. Charles Moore, 
head of the manuscript division of the Library of 
Congress. In Mr. Moore’s book there is even 
more information about the old Virginia families 
with which Washington was connected than is 
promised in his title. Much of this material is pic- 
turesque and has never before been brought to- 
gether. It all aids powerfully in producing a real- 
istic portrait of the Father of His Country for the 
present generation. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt writes 
a brief introduction which is reminiscent of her 
earlier interest in Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon. 


George Washington: the Human Being and the 
Hero, 1732-1762. By Rupert Hughes. William 
Morrow and Company. 588pp. II. 


This volume, covering the first thirty years of 
Washington’s life, brings to light facts concerning 
the young colonial colonel in the period following 
Braddock’s defeat which have not been generally 
known even to those who have considered them- 
selves fairly familiar with the man and his times. 
Colonel Washington was commander-in-chief of the 
Virginia troops. Not much has heretofore been 
written about those years by Washington’s biog- 
raphers, although it can hardly be gainsaid that 
those were formative years in his life and that some 
of his exploits at that time strikingly foreshadowed 
his later history while in command of the army of the 
Revolution. In the episodes that follow one 
another in quick succession in that period, there was 
no lack of dramatic interest and no apparent reason 
why they should have been all but ignored by his- 
torians. Washington is not the less a hero because he 
is presented by Mr. Hughes exactly as he stood out 
in the conflicts of those times. Most of us might well 
forget a good part of the legends that we were 
brought up to associate with Washington’s name, 
but the vital facts that Mr. Hughes puts into this 
book will not be forgotten, for their very vitality 
will impress every reader, young or old. We of 
to-day are coming to know Washington as our 
fathers and our grandfathers never knew him. 
Books like this by Mr. Hughes, which take us back 
to the facts of history, will do far more for the rever- 
ent memory of Washington in the long run than the 


artificial, unimaginative volumes which for so long a 
time remained our sole printed sources of knowledge 
about that great American. 


Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood. By Louis 
A. Warren. The Century Company. 410 pp. IIl. 


Mr. Warren has reviewed with great care the 
documentary evidence relating to the Kentucky 
Lincolns. The public records have disclosed a great 
wealth of information concerning the Lincoln 
family. Much of this material, only recently 
brought to light, has been utilized by Mr. Warren 
in reconstructing the background of Lincoln’s life. 
Mr. Warren’s book is one that dispels more than 
one of the ‘‘mysteries” that have grouped them- 
selves about the name of Abraham Lincoln, but as 
a recompense it brings into public view a great mass 
of facts about the Martyr President which have 
heretofore been lacking in most of his biographies. 


Joseph Conrad as I Knew Him. By Jessie Con- 
rad. Doubleday, Page and Co. 180pp. IIl. 


This intimate and yet strangely detached account 
of the latter half of Conrad’s life, if not itself 
biography, is the stuff out of which any future 
life of the novelist must largely be written. Mrs. 
Conrad tells the human, domestic story of her 
husband’s rise to the first rank among contempo- 
rary writers of English prose—a medium not his by 
birth. She alone knew the details of that story. 
Literary criticism is left to others. Without obtrud- 
ing her own personality, she makes it clear to the 
reader that in the actual production, if not in the 
conception, of many of the Conrad stories she her- 
self had no small part. 


Causes and Their Champions. By M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 


341 pp. Il. 

In this pleasantly informal commingling of his- 
tory and biography, Mr. Howe centers the reader’s 
attention on a series of great reform movements in 
American life and the leaders who in these “‘ causes” 
stood forth as champions. Several of the causes, 
like temperance, women’s suffrage and negro ad- 
vancement, are already well along in years, but 
others—notably ‘‘A New Use of Great Wealth,” 
“Tolerance in Religion,”’ have hardly yet begun to 
be recognized as reforms of national importance. 
Mr. Howe’s method permits the introduction of 
material pertinent to the movement in question, 
even if it has no direct relation to the ‘‘champions.” 
This adds to the value of his work considered as 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


history. Thus in the final chapter on “World 
Peace,”’ of which Woodrow Wilson is taken for the 
examplar, there are interesting allusions to pioneers 
in the peace movement in this country, such as 
Elihu Burritt, William Ladd, and Noah Worcester. 
Also in ‘The Long Drive for Temperance’’ there is 
a sketch of the various anti-liquor agitations which 
preceded the organization of the W. C. T. U., 
headed, for so many years, by Miss Frances E. 
Willard. The chapter on the “New Use of Great 
Wealth” is largely an appreciation of the Rocke- 
fellers, father and son, and brings out many inter- 
esting facts relating to the ways in which the Rocke- 
feller money has been used for the promotion of 
scientific and philanthropic ends, especially since 
the opening of the present century. 


Assisi of Saint Francis. By Joseph F. Wick- 
ham. Boston; The Stratford Company. 200 pp. 


In this year is commemorated the 7ooth anniver- 
sary of the death of Saint Francis of Assisi. The 
commemoration is notable in that the whole world, 
as well as the Catholic Church itself, is having a 
part in it. Perhaps no greatchurchman was ever 
so much loved by the unchurched masses. In this 
little book the author seeks to interpret the city of 
Assisi itself, and other Italian towns. 


Justo Rufino Barrios. By Paul Burgess. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Co. 286 pp. 


Barrios, who in his lifetime was known as a 
Central American politician, has now taken his 
place in history as the liberator of Guatemala. 
Dr. Burgess has lived for many years in Central 
America’ and has conversed with many persons 
who knew Barrios in the flesh. Furthermore, he has 
had access to such written sources of information 
as are in existence. The difficulties that present 
themselves in writing a biography of a Central 
American are not to be minimized, and Dr. Burgess 
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makes no claim to infallibility as a biographer. 
He has at least succeeded in producing a work that 
may well serve to introduce American readers to a 
field_of modern political history with which they are 
very imperfectly acquainted. 


Darwin. 
Mifflin Company. 


By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton, 
316 pp. Il. 


No biographer among his own countrymen has 
thus far given us as vivid an account of Darwin’s 
personal life as Mr. Bradford gives in this study, 
applying his method of .“‘psychography.” The 
author of ‘‘The Origin of Species” is here presented 
as observer, thinker, discoverer, loser, lover and 
destroyer. The final chapter of the book attempts 
a description of the scientific spirit as exemplified in 
Darwin. All in all, those who have formed their 
ideas of Charles Darwin from the controversial 
books and articles that appeared during the last 
third of the nineteenth century are likely to have 
their preconceptions sadly jolted by Mr. Bradford’s 
book. On the whole, it may be said that Darwin 
suffers as little as any of his contemporaries by 
having the Bradford method applied to his career 
and personality. 


Edison, the Man and His Work. By George 
S. Bryan. Alfred A. Knopf. 362 pp. IIl. 


There is always a place for such a work as this, if 
for no other reason, because the reading public does 
not find it easy to keep up with the remarkable 
volume and range of Mr. Edison’s achievements. 
Even those who are fairly familiar with the principal 
Edison inventions will find reference in this book to 
many devices to which his name has never been 
associated but in which he had a part in perfecting 
and making valuable. This book will supplement 
the more elaborate “Life” by Dyer and Martin 
which appeared some years ago. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Three supple- 
mentary volumes. (Thirteenth Edition.) The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Vol. 1, 1138 pp. 
Vol. II, 1169 pp. Vol. III, 1262 pp. 


The Great War and what came with it made 
necessary important changes in the plans of pub- 
lishers. One of the most obvious of these arbitrary 
demands was the revision of standard works of 
reference like the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The 
publishers of the great work, by securing helpful 
codperation between the British and American 
editorial staffs have succeeded in compressing with- 
in three additional volumes, printed on thin paper, 
the new material that was absolutely essential in 
a reference work of the Britannica’s standards. 
These have now,been published, and cover in a 
concise yet informing way the{various momentous 
and dramatic developments of the years from 1910 
to 1926. So far as the equipment of the contribu- 
tors is concerned, we need only say that there 
has been no falling off in the high standard so long 


Reference 


maintained by the Britannica which is familiar to 
all frequenters of libraries who use the encyclopaedia. 


The Colorado River Compact. By Reuel 
Leslie Olson. Los Angeles, Calif.: Published by the 
author. 551 pp. 


Although of necessity somewhat technical in 
method, this study of the Colorado River Compact 
by Professor Olson gives important data on bothsides 
of several of the points disputed between the 
advocates and opponents of ratification of the 
compact. The question at issue is not merely a 
local controversy but the principles involved in the 
compact have a wide application and are likely to 
be forwarded in other parts of the country wher- 
ever the interests of neighboring States in water 
courses are under discussion. The REVIEW OF 
Reviews has presented the main facts of the 
Colorado River Compact situation in contributed 
articles. 
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AUTUMN NOVELS 


S'°WE write, we can hear the horse-chestnuts 
clattering wantonly through the branches 
of the trees outside our window to the hard 

ground where the grass is the deep green tinged with 
red of-young autumn. There are apples on the 
ground, too, and the first frost has sweetened the 
grapes. Which has reminded us that of all seasons 
of the year, this is the time when the novel is ripest 
and best. For this reason we have resolved to have 
nothing to do with the adolescent novel, the de- 
cadent novel, the inefficient novel, the dull but 
worthy one. None but the mature, to match the 
season of the year, shall enter here. And at that 
we fear we will not have room to mention them all. 

Hailed as a civilized and mature novel, penetrat- 
ing, distinguished, is Ellen Glasgow’s ‘“‘ Romantic 
Comedians” (Doubleday). The situation is the 
ancient one of an old man’s darling, “‘lifted out of 
Virginia, out of pathos, out of satire into a breath- 
ing portrait . . . ’” says Henry Seidel Canby. ‘‘She 
knows that the subject may only be treated exactly 
as she has treated it, with a certain cynical tender- 
ness, with an understanding of youth and an equal 
understanding of age,’’ writes the literary editor of 
the Boston Transcript. May Sinclair had better 
look to her crown, says John Farrar. ... “Every 
page has its quotable gem, sly ob- 
servations of human frailty caught 
in unforgettable phrase.” And let 
us conclude the pean with Mr. Canby 
once more: “‘When a mind as subtle 
and as civilized as Miss Glasgow’s N\ 
looks at our generation, there are (NS 
new things to be said, new thrills, 
new beauties, a new kind of tragedy. 
Only the irony is old.” 

Since nobody believes anything 
but his own opinion of H. G. Wells 
it seems useless to mention here 
what the critics have been saying 
about ‘The World of William 
Clissold” (Doran), obviously a novel 
of maturity (consult ‘‘Who’s Who” 
for the date of Mr. Wells’s birth). 
It is a two-volume novel, and we give 
you Mr. Wells’s own announcement 
of it: “‘ This book which contains religious, historical, 
economic, and sociological discussions, which ex- 
presses fits of temper and moods of doubt, is at any 
rate submitted as a novel, a whole novel, and nothing 
but a novel, as the story of one man’s adventure, 
body, soul, and intelligence, in life.” However, 
it seems only fair to add that the story simply does 
not begin before page 363, and digresses rather 
frequently thereafter. 

Among other English authors publishing in 
America is Rose Macaulay, whose “‘Crewe Train” 
(Boni and Liveright) is a“‘bright but brittle” bit of 
mockery with the moral: Life is a trap, and love the 
piece of toasted cheese that baits it.... Hugh 
Walpole, who begins an extended lecture tour in this 
country very soon, presents, via Doran and Com- 
pany, “‘Harmer John,” with a setting in Polchester, 
the scene of his most popular novel, ‘‘The Cathe- 
dral.” It is said that ‘“‘Harmer John” promises 
and deserves similar reception. Arnold Bennett’s 
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‘Lord Raingo” (Doran) also appears at the minute, 
It is a success because one loves it to death, says 
Rebecca West, and a failure because this truly great 
author does nothing at all with a subject of great 
possibilities except make a bungling statement of it. 
John Buchan, whose master-craftsmanship the 
London Sphere commends, and who, according to 
them, has written some of the most exciting novels 
of the last fifteen years, entitles the latest ‘“‘The 
Dancing Floor” (Houghton Mifflin). 

Britain’s first-string authors have gotten away a 
little ahead of America’s this year, for we still await 
the appearance of novels announced by Willa 
Cather, Zona Gale, Theodore Dreiser, Elinor Wylie, 
and others. With “Early Autumn” (Stokes) Louis 
Bromfield strides into a place of maturity. This 
book, the third of his ‘‘panels” of American life is a 
veritable American ‘‘ Forsyte Saga.”’ Another con- 
tribution to the American list is Carl Van Doren’s 
first full-length novel, ‘‘The Ninth Wave” (Har- 
court). It isan uncommonly well-written biography 
of a point of view. The simple story of the college 
professor and his wife is finely and perfectly done, 
says James Branch Cabell. “Heaven Trees” 
(Scribner) by Stark Young, says the Post (New 
York) is a book to “inspire affection.” It is a 

picture of plantation life in north- 


\ ern Mississippi. The author of 


““She Shall Have Music” (Harcourt) 
is also a critic. Miss Gregory’s novel 


j y] has received much intra-professional 


criticism, good and bad, and the 


~ Le public is interested in it, too: 


. D. Beresford’s “ Almost Pagan” 
(Bobbs) has all the ingredients of a 
best-seller, and at the same time 
should please the literary world, 
says the Boston Transcript. Harry, 
its forty-five year-old hero, has a 
bad case of second youth, but re- 
covers. Hergesheimer’s “Tampico” 
(Knopf), for all its civilized artistry 
and uncivilized Hergesheimer her- 
oine, is “‘hardly a first-rate perform- 
ance,’ says Charles Walker in the 
Allantic M onthly’s new “ Bookshelf.” 

Floyd Dell’s “An Old Man’s Folly” (Doran) 
definitely marks his entrance into the rank: of 
grown-up writers. It is a good story about a man 
who refused to fight, a stimulant to thought if you 
will let it be. Also, Ruth Suckow’s ‘“‘Iowa Interi- 
ors” (Knopf) adds considerably to that young wo- 
man’s reputation. ‘‘Her characters are terribly 
authentic...” writes some discerning critic; 
“she paints a brilliantly cruel picture of the utter 
futility of a life which is bounded on one side by a 
row of corn and on all others by intolerance and 
stupidity.”” DuBose Heyward writes of a North 
Carolina mountain woman in ‘Angel’ (Doran). 
It is said to be a worthy sequel to “Porgy,” the 
author’s first novel, and so, belongs on this list. 

We find it is impossible to close without mention- 
ing ‘“‘ Debits and Credits,”’ which, while not a novel, 
is after all Kipling’s first prose in ten years. While 
there are a few of the War stories which breathe 
his old power, the book as a whole is disappointing. 

















